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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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THE Auther of the following . bir 
4 courſes has long obſerved; with juſt 
concern, the decline of piety andthe great 
progreſs of irreligion among us; and be- 
ing convinced that genuine piety needs 
only to be well underſtood and examined 
with candour to appear amiable, and be 
found 5 the eſteem and warm 
affection of man kind, he propoſes, and de- 
ſires by this publication, to have it placed 
in a Kors A fair and reaſonable light. [ 


Ta E particulars of which the Sermons 


| are compoſed, are part of the materials 
with which the Author himſelf has been 


working in the courſe of more than fifty 
years preaching and private inſtruction: 
They are offered to the public in a dreſs 
that is plain and unornamented; perſpe- 
Leuity is moſtly ſtudied ; ſome illuſtrations 
| are 


. 


are attempted in the Author's own way; 
ſubtile diſtinctions and ſcholaſtic terms, 
are avoided, as not ſo eaſy to be under- 
ſtood : Inaccuracies in language and ſtile 
could not altogether be prevented in his 
ſituation and circumſtances... He wiſhes 
this to be the greateſt exception to the 


oy 


Bur ſhould this well- meant attempt, = 
made under many diſadvantages, be 
found of uſe to bring true Piety to be 
more underſtood and better liked by any 1 . 
of the Readers, the Author will think his 1 
pains to have been well beſtowed, and - 
the laſt ſtage of ſo long a life properly - 
employed; and the Divine bleſſing is 3 
fervently implored for that purpoſe by : 
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Pace 6. line 4. From the top, For deſcern read diſcern. 
10. 1, 1. After Sent add of the mighty. © 
20, I. 26. For leaſt read laſt, | : 
- 41. I. 19. After denies dele not. 
97. 1. 4, After what add way. 
147. I. 29. For care read cure. 
150. I. 25. After who is dele either. 
207. I. 14. After ourſelves dele to it, 
223. |. 25. For duty read beauty, 
229. I. 16. After ſucceſs dele or. 
238. I. 9. After ſee dele how, . 
247+ I. 18. read youth, full manhood, and old age. 
278. 1. 21, For enjoyment read employment. 
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Manx Mit 30, 31. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy G with all thy foul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy ues 
T7 his is the ff Commandment. 5 


„ * 


VU R bleſſed Saviour had ſo fully ivand 

an objection brought by the Sadducees 
againſt the reſurrection of the dead, and ar- 
gued with fo much force in favours of that doc- 
trine, from principles allowed by the Sadducees 
themſelves, that they had-not a ſingle word to 
offer in reply. This was very acceptable to the 
Phariſees who were preſent, and they appear 
for once to have been much pleaſed with Jeſus 
Chriſt ; one of them, deſigned here à lawyer, 
riſes up and propoſes a queſtion to him of much 
importance, Which was the firſt or great com- 
mandment of the divine law, that is, the capi- 
tal and leading command, to which the other 
commands of inferior rank in the ſcale of du- 
ties, in the caſe of competition, muſt give place? 
This ſcems 3 to be the meaning of the 
queſtion, 
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queſtion, from the lawyer's anſwer, ver. 33. 
Whether the intention of putting this queſtion 
was good or bad, does not certainly appear ; 
the Evangeliſt Matthew indeed ſays, that he put 
this queſtion fempting him; but that may mean 


no more than making another trial of his ſkill 


and abilities as a Teacher. Whatever his view 
was, our Saviour returned ſuch an anſwer, as 
gave full ſatisfaction to the man, and obtained 
his approbation, ver. 32, 33. The anſwer was 
made, and expreſſed in the words of the law 
itſelf, quoted from two different places of the 
writings of Moſes, Deut. vi. 4, 5. Hear, O Iſrael, 


the Lord thy God is one Lord. Thou ſhalt love 


the Lord, &c. Levit. xix. 18. Thou ſhalt love 
thy neighbour as thyſelf, which are here put to- 
gether with much true judgment, as betwixt 


them comprehending the whole of our _ 


and moral duty. | OY 
I begin with the firſt of theſe quotations, Thou 


Halt love the Lord, dc. And in treating this 


ſubject, propoſe, 
x. To explain this important virtue of piety, . 
the Love of God. . 


2. To diſcourſe of the meaſure and degree 


of this love expreſſed in theſe terms here uſed, 


| Thou ſhalt love the Lord with all thy ls mind, | 


and fron gth, | | 
= 3. To 


5 . a 


o the 3 of Gor: | | 5 
3. To illuſtrate the two general reaſons and 


motives to this love, hinted at in the deſignati - 
on here given to God the n _— of it, the 


Lord thy God. 


4. To conſider the character given, and the 
rank aſſigned by our bleſſed Saviour to this com- 


mand, It is the fir/?, it is the great command of 
the law. 


5. To ſhow forth the very beneficial influence 


which this love of God, when duly. entertain- 


ed and practiſed, will have to promote the beſt 
intereſts of mankind. And then conclude with 
pointing out ſome few means to be employed by 


us for attaining this excellent virtue. 


L I ſhall endeavour to explain this love of 
God. | | - 


and different from theſe objects we daily con- 
verſe with, and with which we are beſt acquain- 
ted, I ſhall trace the matter backward to its firſt 


riſe, by a few previous remarks, which it is 


hoped may contribute to its being more caluy 
underſtood, 


Let it then be here remembred, that man is. 


compounded of a material body and a reaſonable 


\ 


But as the ſubject Is ſomewhat abſtracted, 


animating ſoul or ſpirit, intimately united toge- 


ther; by which means he is allied to and con- 
nected with both the material and ſpiritual world, 


——— 
8 
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6 / the Love of Gon. 
and is thereby made capable to enjoy what is 
good and pleaſing in both, and furniſhed with 
powers for that purpoſe. By the bodily ſenſes 


we. decern what is good and defireable in the 


earth, or the material world without us; by the 


© inward ſenſe, taſte or feeling of the mind or 


foul, we perceive moral or ſpiritual beauty, 


worth and excellence. The bodily eye is not 
more pleaſed with the ſight of a very beautiful 
. objeQ, nor is the ear. more charmed with the 


fineſt muſic, than the ſoul is entertained, pleaſed 
and delighted with obſerving and reflecting on 
inſtances of remarkable integrity, uncommon 
generoſity and uſefulneſs, or other illuſtrious 


virtues exhibited to our view in a fair and ami- 


able character or behaviour in life. Here then 
a neceſſary diſtinction muſt be made and kept 
in view. There is a ſpiritual beauty, worth and 


cxcellence; and there is a material or bodily 
kind. Therefore as God is a pure Spirit, it is 


only in reſpect of that ſpiritual beauty, worth, 
excellence and dignity, by which the divine na- 
ture is ſo illuſtriouſly adorned, that God be- 
comes the object of our love and affection. 


I I ſhall next obſerve, that this moral beauty, 
this ſpiritual worth and excellence, are deſcern- 


ed, not by the bodily eye, but by the inward 


reflection of the mind or ſoul itſelf; beauty of 
the ſpiritual kind is perceived in the dark, as well 


as 


as in the light; when the bodily eyes are ſhut, as 
well as when they are open. It is not neceſlary 
for us to ſee with our own eyes a very worthy, 
good and well-behaved man, in order to be 


pleaſed and in love with his amiable character; 


we love and- commend men of eminent virtue 


whom we never ſaw; who flouriſhed in for- 
mer ages, and live only in hiſtory, where their 


virtues are faithfully recorded; or who reſide 


in diſtant parts of the world, where we ourſelves 
never were to ſee them; but believing, by well 


_ atteſted information, that ſuch or ſuch eminent 


good men are, or ſome time have been, we can- 


not help eſteeming and praiſing them. For the 


ſame reaſon, though no man hath ever ſeen God, 
and he be altogether inviſible to our bodily eyes, 
yet fully perſuaded: of his divine being, and 
plainly defcerning his power, wiſdom, his recti- 
tude and goodneſs, in the works of his hands, 


and every day taſting. the fruits of his bounty 


and good will, we are led to love, eſteem and 
praiſe him: Faith or belief here ſupplies, the 
place of ſight, and repreſents him as the moſt 


amiable object, and deſerving our warmeſt af- 


fection and gratitude moſt juſtly : Therefore 
does the Apoſtle make faith the foundation of 
all our correſpondence with God, Heb. vi. 6. | 
Let me further remark, that though this 
goodneſs of God for which we love him, be 


W 


us to apprehend what it is to love God, M8 


a | of the Line of Gov. 
very different both in kind and degree from 


human virtue and goodneſs; yet as the one is 


the faint image of the other, the unfiniſhed pic- 


ture, ſo to ſpeak, of that fair all- perfect original, 


the eſteem and love we have for human virtue 


and goodneſs, has plainly ſomething in common 


with our eſteem and love of the divine goodneſs. 


Therefore, if we will reflect a little, and call to 
mind what paſſes in our hearts, how we are af- 


fected, and what we feel within us, when we 


lincerely and heartily love ſome man of real 


worth and goodnef3, our own particular friend 


and benefactor, that will be of ſome uſe to help 


ſuch a man's name will be dear to us, and much 
reſpected by us; our hearts will warm, and our 


gratitude be awakened at every remembrance of 
him, we will wiſh well to him, and rejoice in his 


proſperity ; we will be grieved and be afflicted 
when any calamity befals him; we will be plea- 


| ſed to ſee him, and delight in converſing with 


him. Theſe, and ſuch other ſentiments, we 


will feel within us towards the perſon whom we 


heartily love, theſe being the natural workings 


of cordial love and affection in the human 
breaſt. In ſome ſuch way are we affected when 


we love God, though it ought to be in a far 
greater degree; therefore this love of God is 


not one ſingle act, inclination or ſentiment of the 


foul, 
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ſoul, but, like the love of a good man, is com: 


pounded of ſeveral different acts, ſentiments 


and inclinations, as eſteem, e deſire, 
good- will, and delight in him. | 
1/2, Eſteem of God is the firſt act of our love 


and the ſource from which the other acts flow : 
Eſteem is ſuch a high opinion of any perſon as 


touches the heart, and awakens the affections to- 


wards him. The particular obje& of eſteem is 


ſomething that is excellent; ſome rare gift or 


endowment, as remarkable prudence and ſaga- 


city, eminent virtue, diſtinguiſhed worth, tried 
and approved fidelity, and the like, which com- 


mand both our reſpect and our love. Now God 


is intitled to our higheſt eſteem, by reaſon of that 
moſt eminent and illuſtrious perfection, worth and 
dignity of his divine nature all created worth 
and excellence vaniſhes and diſappears before the 


ſuperior ſplendour of his divine perfection, as the 


ſtars do when the ſun appears above our horizon, 


There is no wiſdom nor power like unto God's, 
nothing that deſerves to be accounted great, or 


good, or praiſe-worthy, in compariſon with him. 


In contemplating the tranſcendent excellence and 


dignity of the divine nature, good men are filled 
with admiration ; they labour and find tliemſelves 
at a loſs to expreſs what they feel ; therefore do 
they break out into rapturous exclamations, Pſal. 
Ixxxix. G. Who in heaven can be compared to the 


B Lordi | 


10 07 Lin Gov; 


Lord * ſh among the ſons can be likened unte 
him and ver. 8. Lord God of hoſts, who is a ſtrong 
God like unto thee ? where is there any fidelity like 
uno thy faithfulneſs round about thee? or wherein 
thou ſhineſt as in a ſplendid robe of ſtate. This 

1s the language of that ener eſteem they have 
of God. | 
2dly, Gratitude and warm 8 to God as 
our chief benefactor, and the firſt cauſe of all 
good to us, is another act of love to him; we 
love him becauſe he firſt loved us, and has given us 
numberleſs proofs of his affection and good - will; 
from him we received our being; he has made 
us reaſonable creatures, and as ſuch capable of 
much happineſs ; he has abundantly provided us 
with the means of this happineſs within and with- 
out ourſelves. To this bounty we are obliged 
for our preſeryation, our health, our ſafety, and 
every thing that is comfortable in life. In this 
reſpe& he has proven himſelf to be indeed our 
Father, a very kind and affectionate Father, who 
makes large proviſion for the welfare of his 
children. He deſerves to be loved and reſpected 
as our Father, no leſs on another account; for 
as the man who generouſly undertakes to edu- 
cite 2 young perſon, inſtructs him, trains him 
to a true judgment, and right taſte, and in ſhort 
every way forms him to make ſuch a figure in 
life, as the young perſon ſhall thrive himſelf, be 
| an 


Of the Love of Go. — nt 
an honour to his friends, and of ſervice to his 
country; as this generous man, I fay, may well 
be called his other father, to whom he is rather 
more obliged than to his natural parent, juſt fo, 
God is our Father in a better ſenſe than that of 
giving us a mere natural life in common with 

the brutes ; as by Jeſus Chriſt our bleſſed Savi- 
our, he has reſtored our corrupted and diſeaſed 
nature to its true purity, health and happinels, by 
_ enlightening our minds with the beſt knowledge, 
relorming our hearts and lives; bringing us a- 
gain to a ſtate of peace and favour with God, 
and comfortable union among ourſelves, we be- 
come new creatures, born again to a better life 
than that of the animal and ſenſual kind, and, as 
the ſons of God, are intitled to a bleſſed and im- 
mortal inheritance in the world to come, which, 
by a ſtrong figure, the Apoſtle calls our being e- 
gotten again to a lively hope, or to an animating, 
enlivening, and comfortable hope, 1 Pet. i. I 
This is celebrated ever in the New Teſtament as 
the higheſt proof of divine love and good-will, 
and ever mentioned in terms of admiration, 

1 John iii. 1 Eph. iii. 18, 19. | 
3dly, Good-will to God, a warm and zealous 
concern of mind for his honour, glory and pro- 
ſperity, is another act or effect of love and affec- 
tion to him. It is impoſſible for us to be cold 
and indifferent towards the intereſts of the per- 
ſons whom we heartily love; we mult be inter- 
a, . eſted 
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eſted in them, and take part with them, both in 
their proſperity and adverſity ; rejoicing with them 
when they rejoice, weeping with them when they 
zeep. It our love to God be cordial and ſin- 
cere, our minds will be affected much in the 
fame way towards him. In this we will rejoice 
and exult, that God is already fo great and ſo 
glorious, that he cannot be more ſo ; ſo bleſſed 
and happy in himſelf and his own all-ſufficient ful- 
neſs, that he can receive no addition to his di- 
vine bleſſedneſs, from without; his kingdom and 
dominion over all things eſtabliſhed upon ſuch 
a firm and everlaſting foundation, that it can 
never be ſhaken ; yet we will heartily wiſh well 
to every thing that tends to manifeſt his glory 
and promote his intereſts ; we will heartily de- 
ſire and pray that all his purpoſes and deſigns, 
ſo wile, fo juſt, and fo good, may fully ſucceed. 
More eſpecially, as true religion and virtue are 
his cauſe and great intereſt, which he adopts ; as 
the knowledge of uſeful truth, and the practice 
of ſincere piety, honeſty and goodneſs, are his 
dominion in this world, and the great mean em- 
ployed by him for carrying on the welfare of 
mankind, we will earneſtly deſire and fervently 
pray, that the cauſe of truth and virtue may ſtill 
flouriſh, and may triumph at laſt over prejudice 
and wickedneſs ; that his great name may ever 
be reſpected, and treated as ſacred ; that he may 
have the affection, love and confidence, the ſub- 
| miſſion 
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miſſion and obedience of the whole reaſonable 
creation, and that heaven and earth may x unite 


in celebrating his prailes. s 
If we truly love God, and wiſh well to him, 


we will grieve and be afflicted, firſt for our own, 


and then for other people's wickedneſs and ill 
behaviour, for the corruption of the times, and 
the prevalence of dangerous error, the infidelity, 
atheiſm and licentious manners of the age; be- 
cauſe this is inconſiſtent with due regard to God 


and his divine authority, and tends to his diſho- 
nour: In this way do we find the beſt of men 


to have been affected; bitterly mourning for the 
ſins they had committed to the diſhonour of 


God, Pal. li. 4. generouſly afflicted for other 


men's profanity and evident bad behaviour, 
Plal. cxix. 136. Rivers of tears run down from 
mine eyes, becauſe the wicked keep not thy law. 
See likeways Pal. cxxxix. 21. Yet this will be 
a comfortable reflection to us, that, tho* men 
may hurt themſelves, and others by their wicked- 
nels, yet God himſelf cannot ſuffer by it; his 
glory may be obſcured for a time, by the diſor- 


der produced in the world thereby; but will be 


no way diminiſhed in its own native and eſſen- 
tial brightneſs; as the ſun, tho? quite darkened 
and hid from us the inhabitants of the earth, by 
groſs vapours, and thick clouds, ſtill himſelf 
continues to ſhine in his full ſplendor ; and, in 


ſhort, by the divine art and Kill 1 in 3 


the 
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the world, all the evil which happens in it will 
be over-ruled, and made to contribute to the 
beſt ends for the illuſtration of the divine glory: 
This faith gives relief to our uneaſy minds. 
4thly, In proportion to the eſteem and affec- 
tion which we entertain for God, we will deſire 
his approbation, favour and good-will ; ſo theſe 
pious defires are either a branch of our love to 
God, or the native fruit and conſequence of it. 
Very natural it is for us to wiſh for the love and 
good-will of the perſon we ſincerely love; and 
we are well-pleaſed when we think we have 
gained it; but ſuch a perſon's coldneſs towards 
us is painful, his frowns quite alſlicting; for 
cordial affection towards any perſon draws to 
friendly union and correſpondence with him. 
But there can be no ſuch union nor correſi on- 
dence, unleſs the affection be mutual. But be- 
ſides what is common to all love, whoever be 
the object, there is ſomething peculiar to the 
love of God, which makes his favour and good- 
will the more deſirable to us. The favour and 
good-will of one ſo wiſe, ſo mighty, and ſo good, 
as God is believed to be, are molt neceſſary to 
us, who ſo abſolutely depend on him; they are 
our health, our ſafety, and well-being, and in 
ſhort our all; and therefore are moſt ardently 
delired by pious ſouls, as their chief good, and 
above every thing elſe. The Divine approba- 
tion mascs a good man caly and happy, though 
| _ | all 
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all the world beſides ſhould frown on bim. N 
favour, ſays a good man, 2s better than life ; and 


the more willing are ſuch perſons to part with 


life for the ſake and in the hopes of a more full 
enjoyment of God Almighty's favour. On the 
other hand, the diſpleaſure of God appears toa 
religious good man of all things moſt to be 
dreaded and avoided, worſe than honeſt pover- 
ty, ſickneſs, or death itſelf ; he will ſubmit to 


| theſe rather than incur the diſpleaſure of God. 


In the 14% place, if we ſincerely love God, we 
will-be often thinking of him, and will find much 
pleaſure in converſing with him, by prayer, and 
other exerciſes of piety; for when any per- 
ſon is dear to us, he is much in our thoughts, 
we delight in his company; ſeparation and diſ- 
tance from him, give pain to us; but long ab- 


ſence endangers the extinguiſhing of love, by 


making the object of it gradually forgotten. 
Amidſt the darkneſs of this world, which is 


to us a ſtate of exile and diſtance from God, we 
have no other way of ſeeing him, who is inviſi- 


ble to our bodily eyes, but by faith, the reflec- 


tions of our mind or meditation; when retire- 


ing within ourſelves, we turn our thoughts and 

hole attention to God, and ſeriouſly conſider 
Po he has made, as the Creator, as 
the Governor and Director of all things, and 


our Redeemer in Jeſus Chriſt, In theſe great 


works of his, the divine powers wiſdom, righte- 
ouſncſs 
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ouſneſs and goodneſs, are plainly manifeſted and 


ſhine brightly ; his inviſible things are clearly 
ſeen by the attentive mind. Now when theſe 
manifeſtations of God are attentively conſidered, 
this affords a noble entertainment to the mind; 


every thing appears great, marvellous and de- 


lightful to the pious ſoul; and therefore he will 
often return to this agreeable employment. 

But it is more eſpecially by a&s of worſhip and 
prayer that we converſe with God ; then it is, 
that, addreſſing ourſelves to God, as preſent and 
attentive, we ſpeak out our admiration of his 
divine greatneſs, excellence and perfection; 


give vent to the erer- flowing gratitude of our 


hearts, in thanſgiving and praiſe; expreſs our 
ardent deſires of his favour, devote ourſelves to 
his ſervice with unfeigned piety, and declare 
our humble confidence in him, with the hopes 
of his acceptance and favour through Jeſus 
Chriſt our ever-bleſſed Mediator. While he is 
thus employed, the good man finds his ſoul ele- 
vated and enlarged, his mind calmed, and at 
the ſame time cheered and comforted, and his 
hopes revived ; he alſo receives in return the 
_ communications of divine grace and conſolation 
then is his foul feaſted, as the ny" is with the 
richeſt proviſion. 

Such then is the love of God, and theſe are 


its particular acts and operations. 
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SERMON II. 
Of the Lovs of 60D. 
drauf l 36 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy ſoul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy ſtrength. 


© Go on to the ſecond ſubjeR of diſcourſe from 
this text, to conſider and explain the meas 


ſure and degree of this love and pious affection 


to God required of us in theſe ſtrong expreſ= 
ſions; loving him with all our heart, all our ſoul, 


and all our ſtrength.” Theſe.) plainly intimate, 
1. That our love and affection to God be from the 
heart, cordial, ſincere, and unaffected. 2. That 


it riſe to as great a height as we can bring it to, 
and for that purpoſe, that all the vigour and 
ſtrength of our minds be exerted. , 3. That this 


| higheſt meaſure of eſteem and affection be wholly 


reſerved for God alone; and, in ſhort, that it 
become habitual and permanent in our minds. 
After what has been already ſaid, very little 
needs to be added for illuſtrating theſe particu- 
lars. Ch 


Tag | 1. We 
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1 we ſhould love God with our hearts and 
minds; our eſteem and affection ſhould be cor- 
dial and ſincere, real and unaffected, in oppoſi- g 
tion to the mere ſhow and aſſumed appearance of 
it, for ſerving ſome low end, or, as the Apoſtle 


exprefles it, profeſſing to love God, by affecting | 


much zeal for religion, and an exact obſervation 
of the outward forms of it, while in works they 
deny him, or contradi& all theſe fair profeſſions 
. by a careleſs or bad behaviour in life. 

2. Then again, our love to God ſhould riſe to 
as great a height as we can bring it to; our 
eſteem ſhould be raiſed to admiration; our pious 
reſpect for God ſhould be carried all the length 
of profound veneration ; our gratitude ſhould be 
of the warmeſt kind; our deſires of his appro- 
bation and favour as vehement and intenſe as we 
can bring them to be ; for the Divine worth and 
excellence are fo ſurpaſſingly great, and our obli- 
gations to his goodneſs ſo far beyond all thought 
and expreſſion, that God has a juſt claim to our 
beſt affections; we never can overdo in loving 
God more than he deſerves; let us do our beſt, 
we ſtill come ſhort of what we owe to God; 
here then is room enough for us to exert all the 
vigour and ſtrength of our ſouls in the eſteem 
and love of God. 

3. Further, it is plainly Wand to us in che 


text, that this our higheſt eſteem, warmeſt gra- 
titude, 
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dtude, and theſe our ardent and intenſe deſires 


of the favour and approbation of God, ſhould be 
wholly reſerved for God, as of right belonging 
to him alone; every other thing or perſon ſhould 


be eſteemed, loved and deſired by us in an infe- 


rior degree; within certain bounds, ſo far only, 


and no farther, according to the degree of their 


real worth ; for all worldly good without us, has 
ſome mixture of evil and pain in it, and at beſt 
is very uncertain and tranſitory in the poſſeſſion z 
all the worth and excellence of man, partakes 


of the weakneſs and imperfection of our human 


nature; and commonly men are diſtinguiſhed 


by ſome one virtue in an eminent degree, while 


they are. deficient or leſs remarkable for others ; 
but every virtue, all worth and excellence meet 
together in God in the higheſt degree of perfec- 
tion, and ſhining with united ſplendor, form the 


_ greateſt, and incomparably the beſt, the moſt 


amiable and moſt reſpectable of all characters, 
and ſuch as has a juſt title to our adoration and 
never<evting praiſe. 

Therefore, when any perſon or worldly object 
comes in competition with God, and claims our 
eſteem and affection in preference to God, ſuch 
claim ſhould be rejected with firmneſs of mind, 
and we ſhould make that an occaſion of mani- 
feſting our ſuperior eſteem and affection to God; 


as when we are allured, by the tempting pro- 


wo 
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ſpe& of worldly gain, honour or pleaſure, to be 
falſe, diſhoneſt, unfaithful to our truſt, riotous, 


diſorderly, or otherways wicked, our love. and 


regard for God ſhould powerfully reſtrain us; 


in the hopes of his approbation, and for avoid. 
ing his juſt diſpleaſure, we ſhould reſiſt every 
ſuch temptation to the laſt ; with the pious diſpo- 
ſition and ſpirit of that illuſtrious Patriarch, ſay- 
ing to ourſelves, How can wwe do this great evil, 
and ſin againſt God? Gen. xxxix. 9. 

In ſhort, our love to God ſhould be habitual 
and permanent, like every other virtue. This 
may be inferred from the text, and is elſewhere 
more expreſsly required; for, when all the pow- 
ers of our ſoul unite and concur in this eſteem 
and love of God, when our enlightned under- 
ſtandings propoſe and hold up the ſupreme 
worth and excellence of God to our view; when 
our judgments highly approve it, our wills are 
determined to chuſe it preferably to every thing 
elſe, and our affections are excited and run to 
embrace this our ſupreme good; then our e- 
ſteem, love and deſire of God are moſt juſt, 


moſt reaſonable acts of the mind, and for that 


alen will be ſteady and permanent, and grow 
at leaſt into confirmed habits; as long, I mean, 
as we ourſelves judge truly, and act according 
to reaſon and juſtice, we ſhall never have cauſe 
to change. The reaſon why we are often ſo 
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fickle and inconſtant in our affeQions,, and do 
ſo oft change the objects of them, is, becauſe we 
judged ill, and were miſtaken in our choice; miſ- 

led by falſe appearances, and diſappointed in-our | 
expectations, we turn to ſomething elſe which we 


hope to find better; but this can never be the 


caſe with reſpect to God, while we are guided by 
light and true judgment, and we ought always 
to be ſo, guarding againſt the influence of preju- 
dice and paſſion, which are but blind guides, 
and never fail to miſlead us to our hurt. : 

Before I quit this part of the ſubject, for pre- 
venting miſtakes, it is neceſſary to explain a little 
further what I ſaid juſt now, of that high mea- 
ſure and degree of love to God required of us 
in the ſtrong phraſes of the text. | 

It is not at all meant by theſe expreſſions to 


propoſe to us any one high meaſure and degree 
of this love, as a fixed ſtandard to which all men 


muſt come up and conform themſelves in their 
eſteem and love of God; for that were indeed 
impoſſible, as men differ ſo much one from 


another in capacity, extent of underſtanding, 
ſtrength of affections, ſituation and circumſtances 
of life; all that is meant poſitively is, that every 


one ſhould labour, ſtrive, and exert himſelf 
to the utmoſt, in the beſt uſe of means, to love 
God as much as he can; and conſcious after all 
of his {till coming ſhort, ſhould ſtudy to attain 

more 
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more and more of this divine virtue, praying 
fervently for the divine aid; and while he does 


fo, he needs not be diſcouraged, tho? he find his 


love to God inferior in the ardour and vehe- 
mence of it to that of theſe eminently pious and 


good men who are propoſed as patterns to us in 


the holy Scriptures ; for this he has reaſon in- 
deed to be humbled before God, to be modeſt 


and ſympathiſing towards the infirmities of other 
men; but he ought not to be damped or diſpirited 
by it; on the contrary, he ſhould be ſtirred and 
rouſed to exert himſelf more and more in the 


5 hopes, that, though he do not come fully up to 
theſe illuſtrious examples, he ſhall be as near to 


them as he can; and if he cannot carry the firſt 


prize, he may gain the ſecond. 

[ ſhall further notice, that, in the preſent ſtate 
of infirmity and weakneſs, no vigorous exertion 
of the mind can be carried very far, nor be very 
laſting and long continued, without our ſuffering 
by it; as a bow, when it is too much bended, is 
ready to break, ſo the ſlender frame of our con- 


ſtitution is eaſily hurt, by the too great ſtretches 


of the mind, and the rapturous heights and tran- 
ſports of devotion. It is only at particular times 
of life that we can riſe up to theſe higher exer- 
ciſes of piety, and but for ſome little time only, 


as when extraordinary favours are received, on 


the more ſerious occaſions, when we have been 
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at more than ordinary pains to awaken the ſpirit 
of deyotion by meditation and prayer, and are 
bleſſed with an uncommon manifeſtation. of di- 
vine favour. This is a feaſt and high entertain. 
ment to the pious ſoul; not its daily food, in- 


| tended for imparting more than ordinary vigour 


to the mind for diſcharging ſome difficult duty, 


or animating the perſon for ſuffering and main: 
taining the ſharper conflicts of our Chriſtian war- 


fare. Of this we have many examples in the 
holy Scriptures, as Pfal. iv. 7. This uncom- 
mon happineſs the Pſalmiſt promiſes himſelf, 
Pal. Ixiii. 3. And in the preſent life, when we 
have ſo many other things to mind, and which 
we are bound in duty to attend to, it is but a 


ſmall portion of our time that can be ſpared for 


theſe ſublimer exerciſes of piety. 


III. The third thing propoſed to be done from 
the text was, to conſider the two general reaſons 
and motives to the Love of God hinted in the 
deſignations given to God in the text, Thou 
ſhall love he Lord thy God. 

I have already mentioned the reaſons which 
perſuade us to the love of God, and the motives 
which excite this pious affection; for, in explain- 
ing and accounting for the ſeveral acts and ope- 
rations of this love, I noticed the ſpring from 
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they proceed, and no more needs be ſaid on that 
ſubject. The reaſons and motives to the love of 
God are two. 1. We love God for his own 
tranſcendent worth, excellence and perfection; 
and 2. For his great ane and 1 affec- 
tion to us. 
This diſtinction appears to be e plainly intima· 
ted by the twofold deſignation given to God in 
the text, iſt, Thou ſhalt love the Lord or Jeho- 
vah, or becauſe he is Fehovah z 2d, Thou ſhalt 
love him as, or becauſe, he is thy God. | 
Jehovah is known to be God Almighty? s di- 
ſtinguiſhing and characteriſtical name; as is ſaid 
Iſa. xlii. 8. It is underſtood to ks his all- 
perfect, all-ſufficient, unchangeable and eternal 
being and nature; his unvariable purity, good- 
neſs, juſtice and fidelity; ſo when God himſelf 
ſays to Moſes, Exod. vi. 3. That by his name Jz- 
HOVAH he was not known to the Patriarchs, it is 
thought to mean, that they had not ſuch a proof 
or experimental trial of his immutable goodneſs 
and inviolable fidelity, as he was about to give 
to their poſterity, the children of Iſrael, by their 
deliverance from Egypt. This deſignation there- 
fore may refer to God's eſſential worth, , 
and moſt amiable perfection. 
The other deſignation here given to God i is 
thy God, which expreſſes the relation he ſtood in 
to the Iraelites as their God, the only oo 
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of their worſhip, their great Lawgiver, Guardian, 
and Protector, who had manifeſted a particular 
favour to them, and bleſt them with many pecu- 
liar advantages; for which they were bound in 
gratitude to love him. 

Theſe general reaſons for loving God may be 
expreſt in two aſſertions. | 

J, We ought to love God on his own ac- 


count, and for what he is in himſelf, ſo worthy 
of all eſteem, and ſo amiable, even though we 


had no ſuch dependence on him, nor obligations 
to him, and had never received, nor expected to 
receive any favour from him at all; as we cannot 


help eſteeming and commending an eminently 


good and worthy prince or magiſtrate, who lived 
in a diſtant age or country remote from us, and 


with whom we have no nenen ln, him 


only by report. 

| 2dly, We ought to love God for the — 
he has ſhown to us by the numberleſs favours 
and bleſſings we have received from his bounti- 
ful hand; as the firſt cauſe of all good to us; 
our affectionate Father in Jeſus Chriſt ; our gene- 
rous Friend and unwearied Benefactor, who has 
done ſo much for us, and intends ſtill greater fa- 
vours, when we ſhall be more fit to receive them 


than we are at preſent. 


To theſe two aſſertions I ſhall add, that theſe 


two main reaſons for our loving God ſhould never 
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be ſeparated ; as indeed there is little neceſſity 
for parting them; we ſhould feel the united 
force of both, and love God both for what he 
is in himſelf, and for what he has done for us; 
both are juſt and natural: For as by our own 
make and conſtitution we are led to admire what 
appears great and excellent, and to love what is 
good and amiable ;- ſo: gratitude is an affection 
as natural, being implanted in our hearts by our 
Almighty Maker's own hand. It is by our af- 
fection and gratitude that God has the faſteſt 
Hold of us, and that we are moſt animated to his 
ſervice and obedience. When we love any man 
for his worth and virtue whom we have nothing 
to do with, we are ſomeway colder and leſs inte- 
refted, than when we love and praiſe the ſame 
worth and goodneſs in another man who is our 
own particular friend and benefactor; we feel 
more warmth off affeQion to him than to the 
other. Our holy religion 1s accommodated to 


this conſtitution of our human nature; for both MR 
in the Old and New Teſtament, we are conſtant- 


ly excited to love God for his great goodneſs to 
us. This has been the motive of the beſt men to 
love God, Pſal. cxvi. I. I vill lobe the Lord be- 
cauſe he hath heard my ſupplication. In the New 
Teſtament we are ſaid 20 love God, becauſe he firſt 
loved us, 1 John iy. 19. We are but little ac- 
- quainted with the other world above; yet ſo far 
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28 we are informed in the New Teſtament, gra- 
titude has very much place there. Theſe hymns 
in which the praiſes of God are celebrated in the 
higheſt ſtrains of heavenly devotion, conſtantly 
mention the obligations the blefled above are un- 
der to God, of whoſe generous bounty oy have 


Jo ſtrong a ſenſe. 


It had been needleſs to have enlarged fo much 
on this ſo plain a matter, had it not been that 


the ſchoolmen have, idly enough, refined too 


much on this very thing, and carried their ſub- 


tile ſpeculations too far; not only do they inſiſt 


more than is needful on this diſtinction, but they 


ſet up one of theſe ways of loving God into com- 


petition and rivalſhip with the other; preferring 
one of them to the other. They ſay, that loving 


God for favours received, is but an intereſted 


kind of love, and is in effect but loving ourſelves; 


that the other way of loving God, for his own | 


ſake only, is a purer, a nobler and more gene- 
rous kind of love, and more worthy of God; 
ſome, far gone in myſticiſm, have carried the 
matter to ſuch extravagance, as to ſay, that we 
ſhould love God fo very much, as, if his glory 


= could be advanced by it, to be willing to be eter- 


nally ſeparated from him, and be doomed to eyer- 


laſting miſery; a ſelf. contradicting aſſertion that 


ſtrikes againſt all the natural ſentiments of the 
human heart! 
IV. The 
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IV. The fourth thing propoſed to be done from 
this text was, To conſider the character given 
and the rank aſſigned to this command of loving 
God by our bleſſed Saviour: It is declared to be 
the 57/2 and great command, and, in the text, it is 
ſaid, That there is none greater than it, Let us 
enquire in what ſenſe it is ſo called: 

TH, It is the firſt in reſpe& of arrangement and 
Place, being placed foremoſt, and at the head of 
the other commands of God. 

This preference i it derives from 1 its worthy ob- 
jet, God, who, as he is the firſt, the greateſt 
and beſt of all Beings, ought in all things to have 
the pre-eminence ; accordingly the duties of re- 
ligion make the firſt table of the Moral Law. 

2dly, This is the firſt and great command in 
reſpect of its moſt extenſive influence on our obe- 
dience of the other commands; like the great 
wheel of a machine, which, by its movement, ſets | 
all the others in motion, all the ſeveral duties 


of piety may be reſolved into the love and eſteem 


of God, as their root and principle; for the man 
who ſincerely loves God, will thereby be led to 
worſhip him, to treat his great and venerable 
name as facred, and to pay due regard to every 
divine inſtitution. | This love of God prevailing 
in the heart, will alſo very much favour and pro- 
mote all focial duties, and thoſe likeways which 
arc. perſonal; as ſhall afterwards be ſeen. There. 
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fore the obedience of this fingle cemmand does 
virtually and 1 in effect e all other obe- 
dience. 85 
In ſhort, this may juſtly be called the firſt ol | 
— command, in reſpect of its vaſt importance 
and abſolute neceſſity to our well-being and hap- 
pineſs ; that love, enjoined by it, being the main 
bond of our union with God. We cannot ima- 
gine any way of two peyſons being thoroughly 
united, but that which may be called union of 
hearts, produced by love and affection. This 
love muſt be mutual, and be found in both, ſo 
as the one to be pleaſed with the other. It is 


called intimate friendſhip, and, by means of it, 


two different perſons become in a manner one 
having the ſame inclinations and averſions, the 
ſame intereſts, and all things in common . God 
is as good as he is great; as much to be admi- 
red for his grace and condeſcenſion, as for his 
divine power and grandeur; he is pleaſed to treat 
the honeſt and worthy part of mankind, who ſin- 
cerely love him, as his friends; and they have 
every thing to hope for from him, which can be 
in reaſon expected from the beſt, the moſt gene- 
rous and faithful friend; therefore this our union 
with God, begun in this world, and continued to 
eternity in the next, is the ſource of all true bleſ- 


ſedneſs to us; but it muſt be kept up on our 
part, by our continuing in the love of God here 


required 3 - 
F Eadem velle et eadem nolle, ea . firma amicitia eſt. 
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required; for when love fails on either fide, the 


bond of union betwixt friends is broken, 


mated by the divine 8 


ani 
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they come to be of one ſpirit 
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MARk xii, 30. 37 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy foul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy Rrength, &c. 


IHE laſt general head of diſcourfe from this 
1 text was, To ſhow the advantages which 
will be gained by all in whoſe hearts this love of 
God is duly entertained, and the influence it hathr 
to promote the beſt intereſts of mankind. As 
this matter is not fo generally underſtood, nor ſo 
much attended to as it deſerves, in juſtice to the 
excellent ſubject, I ſhall endeavour. to give it the 
beſt illuſtration [ can, in the following particular 
remarks. 1. This love of God always enlarges 
and improves the ſoul in which it is duly enter- 
| tained. 2. It purifies the heart. 3. It has a hap- 
| Þy influence in reforming the life, and carrying 
us on to the higher attainments in virtue and 
goodneſs. 4. It is a ſource of peace, content- 
ment and comfort to the mind. In ſhort, beſides 
| its own benign and ſalutary influence, this pious 
| | affection, 
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affection, as it is pleaſing to God, ſo it is muck 


encouraged by him, and will be bountifully re- 


warded by numerous bleſſings annexed to it, re- 


ſpecting both the life that now is, and that which 


is to come. 


1/, This love of God always enlarges and im- 
proves the ſoul in which it is duly entertained. 
The better to apprehend this, Let it be conſider- 
ed, — „„ 

All that is reckoned great and good in this 
world, is ſo only in a very limited ſenſe, and for 
a time only; every earthly good has ſome mix- 


ture of evil in it, and is but of uncertain poſſeſſi. 


on. Riches, for example, are very uſeful in | 
ſome reſpe&s ; in others of no uſe at all; they | 


profit not in the day of wrath ſays Solomon, not 


in great pain, ſorrow and ſevere diſtreſſes of life, 
and leaſt of all in death; every thing therefore 
on earth has ſomething of littleneſs in it, and is 


ſome way deficient in reſpect of worth and utili: 
ty. Therefore, while we think of earthly things 


only, converſe with them alone, our fouls grow 
little, become narrow and contracted, fo as to be 
much affected with ſmall matters; a little ad- 
vantage or ſuperiority to others in life, lifts us 
up, turns our heads, making us giddy and felf- 
conceited; a very weak temptation overcomes 
us, and carries us to do what we ſhall atterwards 
ditterly repent of ; A trifing loſs or calamity, 
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frets or diſpirits us. So farwe reſemble children, 
who are fond of baubles, becauſe they know no- 


thing better : : But the man who is acquainted 
with an infinite God, and thinks much of him, 
the man who often converſes with the great and 
eternal objects of religion, has ſomething of great- 
neſs of mind thereby imparted to him; his pro- 
ſpec i is enlarged, his aims elevated and ee 


how little does all human greatneſs appear when 
compared with the inconceivable grandeur and 


glory of God ? man's power 18 found to be weak- 
neſs itſelf, when we think of the all- creating, all- 
ſuſtaining power of God. How poor and con- 


temptible are the beſt badete of art in re- 


ſpect of the works of nature! what a ſhort dura» 


tion is the longeſt life of a mortal man in com- 
pariſon with a never-ending eternity! how little | 


to be regarded are the tranſient joys of this world, 
often ſucceeded with pain, in reſpect of that ever- 
laſting blefledneſs before us! and the /ight afflic- 


tions of this life which are but. for a moment, are not 


worthy to be compared with that exceeding great 
and eternal weight of glory, Rom. viii. 38. propoſed 


and holden up to us by religion, as the reward of 
our ſteady virtue and patience in ſuffering. Theſe 
thoughts, ſentiments and views, rendered fami- 
liar and., grown habitual to the mind of a good 
man, roliſes i it above carthly things, to a manly 
and generous ent pt of the baſe and unlawful 

* gains, 


ee, 
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gains, che groſs polluted pleaſures of ſenſe, and 
the glittering appearance of worldly honour and 
preferment, to be gained only by the facrifice. of 
our virtue and the unworthy proſtitution of our- 
ſelves ; he entertains far nobler views, he aims 
at ſomething greater and better than the eaſe and 

conveniency of a preſent ſhort and tranſient life; 
a bleſſed immortality is the object of his ambition. 
2dly, This love to God duly entertained with- 

in us, purifies the heart, corrects a vicious taſte, 
and gets the better of the mean, groſs and ſordid 
affections of covetouſneſs and fenſuality. The 
love of God indeed ſuppoſes the mind to be in 
ſome meaſure freed from prejudice, and to have 
ſomething of a virtuous taſte and inclination ; but 
it greatly improves and encreaſes any thing of 
purity it finds in the ſoul. The corruption of our 
hearts ſpring from the immoderate deſire of 
worldly good, as riches, pleaſures and honours ; 
this irregular paſſion makes men falſe, diſhoneſt, 
unjuſt, cruel, and revengeful, and is indeed the root 
of all evil; wearing out every thing of honeſty, 
humanity and tenderneſs it finds in the heart, and 
_ prompting to criminal acts in life: But ſo far as 
the love of God prevails in the heart, theſe baſe 
affections give way, loſe their power, and at laſt 
are rooted out ; as the profitable crops, when 

they thrive, out- grow, choke and ſtarve the uſe- 
leſs and noxious weeds. In loving God, and 
the 
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the exerciſe, of piety, we get acquainted with far 


better, purer and nobler pleaſures ; a good man 
finds a far more excellent entertainment to his 
mind in the contemplation of God, his great 
works, and illuſtrious appearances, than in any 
exceſs and riot of ſenſual mirth, Pſal. iv. 7. a purer 
ſatisfacton in the ſincere worſhip of God, than the 
gratification of irregular apetites can poſſibly 
yield; great peace they have who keep the commands 
of God; they feel ſuch delight in doing good, 
and being uſeful, as far outdoes the utmoſt joy of 
criminal indulgences, which ever leave a pain- 
ful ſting behind them ; the approbation of their 
own enlightned conſciences produces an inward 
peace, ſerenity and contentment, which no words 


can deſcribe ; the proſpect of attaining the per- 


fection of our reaſonable nature in wiſdom and 
goodneſs, the full enjoyment of God Almighty's 


_ favour, with complete and everlaſting blefſedneſs 


in heaven, fills them with joy unſpeakable : There- 


fore the man who ſincerely loves God, having the 


experience of ſuch pure and manly pleaſures, is 
thereby led, not only to deſpiſe, but to hate and 
deteſt the polluted criminal pleaſures of ſenſe; and 
the more he loves God for his invariable purity, 
goodneſs, and regard to juſtice and order, the 
more will he diſlike the vices oppoſite to thoſe, 
fraud, injuſtice, cruelty, and the like; his hatred 

+7 oo 
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to them is increaſed by the malignant and hurt. 
ful influence which all wickedneſs hath on human 
affairs, It blaſts and withers every true intereſt 
of ours, it is poiſon and death to our ſouls. - 
3dly, The love of God, ruling in the heart, 
will produce a reformation of life, and carry us 
on to the higher attainments of virtue and good- 
neſs. This needs little enlargement ; for what 
ever purifies the heart, will of courſe, through 
God's bleſſing, better the life. Love and gra- 
titude to God are themſelves a powerful prin- 
ciple of obedience to his laws, and they produce 
a willing and chearful obedience ; for if we ſin. 
cerely love God, and reſpect his divine authority 
as we ought, we will be ready to pleaſe him in 
all things, will be very careful not to do what diſ- 
pleaſes him, and if at any time we are unhappily 
overcome by temptation, we will reflect on it 
with grief and bitterneſs, ſincerely repent, an 
ſtrive, by a better behaviour, to recover his f4- 
vour as better than life to us. We have ſeen that 
this love of God is the root of all piety. The moſt 
natural way we have to expreſs our admiration 
of the divine perfection, our warm gratitude to 
God, and zealous good-will towards him, is by 
theſe acts of adoration, thankſgiving and praiſe, 
in which religious worſhip moſtly conſiſts ; there- 
fore the love of God will lead us to the regular 
and daily practice of worſhip and prayer. If with 
true 
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true judgment and fincerity, we heartily eſteem 
and love God, we cannot poſſibly be indifferent to 


other men, made after the image of God; but muſt 
love them for his fake, and be merciful and bene- 
volent to them after his worthy example. A pi- 
ous regard and affection to God will make us ar- 
dently deſire and ſeek to promote his honour and 
glory. Now that honour and praiſe he delights 
moſt in, ariſes from the gratitude and thankſgi- 
vings of his happy creatures and ſubjetts ; from 
the peace, order and proſperity of his world ; as 
the thriving ſtate of any nation or community 


brings reputation and praiſe to thoſe who govern 


it. Therefore the welfare of other men we will 
heartily deſire and labour to promote for the ho- 
nour of our common Maker and ſupreme Ruler, 
and by that worthy motive will be reſtrained from 
wronging any man, excited to be juſt and obli- 
ging to all ; ; faithful to every truſt committed to 
us, and careful to fulfil the duties of our particu- 
lar ſtation. As we will thankfully receive the bleſ- 
ſings of life, we will loberly uſe them, avoiding 
every excels as offenſive to God, and rendering us 
leſs fit for his ſervice and the duties of life. Such 
love to God is required of us as produces obedi- 
ence, John xiv. 23, 24. | 

_ 4thly, This love of God is the ſource of peace 
and comfort to a good man's mind, and contri- 
butes greatly to his tranquillity amidſt the unfa- 
wean changes of his worldly ſtate, by lead- 


ing 
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ing him to a humble confidence in God, and ac- 
quieſcence in his divine will, which dire&s all 
things. The eſteem of any governing power, 
and confidence in it, produces a willing and chear- 
ful ſubmiſſion thereto; affection to God, and 
confidence in him, are nearly related; they ſpring 
from the ſame common root. The full perſua- 
ſion of the fatherly goodneſs and mercy of God to 


us through Jeſus Chriſt, and of God's inviolable 
fidelity in fulfilling the promiſes he has made for 
the encouragement of obedience, both warm our 
Hearts with love, and lead us to a humble confi- 
dence in him ; and the more we love and eſteem 
God, the greater will our confidence in him be, 
till we come to have our love perfect, and then it 
will caſt out fear altogether, 1 John i iv. 18. which | Is 
the caſe of the bleſſed above. Now this confidence 
in God compoſes and quiets the mind in circum- 
ſtances of danger; is the beſt remedy againſt anxi- 
ous fear, ſtrengthens the ſoul to ſuffer with ſpirit in 
actual diſtreſs, by the certain expectation of the 
divine ſupport and a happy iſſue; and in ſhort 
animates us to endure the Pains, and overcome 
the terrors of death itſelf, by the comfortable 
proſpect of going to a better life than that which 
we are parting with. 

I obſerved in the 74% place, That beſides the 
influence and operation of the love of God itſelf, in 
2 be * juſt named, God has 

been 
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been pleaſed to reward our pious and dutiful af- 
fection to him, by many other additional bleſſings 
annexed to it, by his divine bounty; he has made 
godlineſs profitable in all things, by the promiſes he 
has given to it, reſpecting both the life that now is, 


and that which is to come, 1 Tim. iv. 8; one of the 


firſt fruits of our union with God, on his part, is 
the communication of his divine Spirit to us, to 
remain with us as our guide and comforter in 
life, and as the earneſt and pledge of a bleſſed im- 
mortality, Rom. vill. 11: Every ſuch honeſt and 
good man is taken under the particular care and 
protection of God, and will in a virtuous and cre- 
ditable way be provided for in life; Pſal. xxxiv. 


8, 9. The particular es of his life 


ſhall be ſo directed by the all-governing provi- 
dence of God, that the proſperity of life ſhall 
not corrupt him, nor ſhall he be too much de- 
preſſed and overwhelmed by its evil, 1 Cor. 


xX. 13. but all things ſhall be made to work fo- 


gether for good to them that love God, Rom. viii. 28. 
As an affectionate father, God has provided 2 


noble inheritance for his loving and dutiful chil- 
dren, the honour, glory and immortality of the 
| heavenly world, for which he forms and prepares 
them, both by his inſtruction and parental diſ- 
| cipline in this life. To ſay all in one word, they 
that love God, are loved by him, Prov. viii. 17. 


and this love and good-will of OO is not like 
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that of mortal men, often fruitleſs, but is ever 


love of God, with pointing out ſome means to be 


goodneſs and mercy are not like ours, narrow, 


ther is with us; but moſt generous, molt exten- 


of the divine purity, goodneſs and fidelity, fo that 
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productive of all good to thoſe who are ſo happy 
as to enjoy it. | 


” I ſhall now conclude theſe diſcourſes on the 


employed by us for attaining the habit and prac- 
tice of this excellent virtue, and making progreſs 
in it. 

The firſt and great mean for acquiring this vir- 
tue, is ever to entertain the beſt and moſt honour- 
able thoughts of God; to think and judge of 
God in a manner the moſt worthy of him ; for 
ſuch is the conſtitution of our minds, that every 
object muſt appear amiable before. we can poſſi- 
bly love it. Let us believe in every caſe that 
God's wiſdom cannot miſtake ; that his juſtice 
and equity, his regard to truth and to order, are 
more unmoveable than the everlaſting mountains; 
fo that it is abſolutely impoſſible for him in any 
caſe whatſoever to do wrong ; that in ſhort his 


confined, fickle and inconſtant, as ſun-ſhine wea- 


five, ſo as to fill heaven and earth, never weary- 
ing in well-doing, ſteady, everlaſting and inex- 
hauſtible. It ought to be an eſtabliſhed maxim 
with us, that when we have the higheſt opinion 


God 
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is ever od appears the moſt worthy of our eſteem and 
> happy our praiſe, then are our views of him the juſteſt, 
and our apprehenſions neareſt the truth, tho? 
is far ſhort of it. Let us believe God to be as juſt 
Tous the and righteous as he is good and merciful; as 
as to be good and merciful as he is juſt and righte- 
0 . ous; that there is the moſt amiable agree- 
progreſs | | 


ment and conſiſtency betwixt theſe two bright 
perfections of the divine nature, and that they 
are always exerted together in perfect harmo- 


this vir- 


ory b ny, ſo that the one never encroaches on the 
udge of other; that God is never, like ſome earthly pa- 
W.; for rents, injudiciouſly fond and unreaſonably indul- 
e gent to the hurt of thoſe who are the objects of 
an poſh- His love; his affection aims at our greateſt good 
ale that and purſues it by the beſt choſen means; nor is 
8 Juſtice God ever ſo ſeverely juſt, like ſome rigid unfeel- 
der, My ing judges among men, as is inconſiſtent with 
I mercy and tenderneſs, and denies mat to. make 
LN 3 due allowances, reaping where he did not ſow, 
ſhort his and gathering where he never ſtrawed; his ways 
2 ads are ever equal. . 

ine wea - 


In the next place, let us very much guard a- 
gainſt ſinful indulgences, and every act of wicked- 
neſs in life; for all ſuch things deſtroy the! ten- 
der feelings and ſenſibility of the heart; blunt 
the perceptive power of the ſoul ; they rat ſuch 
a mult of prejudice before the eyes of the mind, 
* God is not ſeen at all, or ſeen thro” a wrong 
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God, and knoweth God; be that loveth not, i. e. 
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and deceitful medium. All vicious inclinations als 
lowed by us, make us to diſlike the purity and 
ſtrictneſs of the divine law, and diſpoſe us to 


throw off the yoke of God as heavy and galing : 


Conſcious guilt fills us with endleſs fear and jea- 
louſy of God, inconſiſtent with love and confi- 
dence-in him, and makes us run as far as we can 
from him. The wicked ſay unto God, Depart from 
us, Job. xxi. 14. The pure in heart only can ſee 


| God, Mat. v. 8. diſcern his excellent worth and 
beauty fo as to love him; for to love God for his 
goodneſs, mercy, regard to juſtice and order, 
luppoſes ſome eſteem and good-liking to theſe 
virtues themſelves. Every virtue is beſt known | _ 


by feeling it within ourſelves ; this is to know it 
by experience, the beſt way of knowing every 
thing; the more we know it in that way, the 
more will we love it, and have the greater plea- 


ſure in it. Now the better we are acquainted 


with virtue and goodneſs, the more will we know 

God, who is adorned with the moſt perfect vir- 
tue and goodneſs, and glories in being the beſt 
of all. The more progreſs we ourſelves make in 
purity, virtue and goodneſs, we ſhall know God 
the better, and love him the more. This ex- 
plains that moſt judicious obſervation of the A- 
poſtle's, 1 John iv. 7, 8. He that loveth, that is, 
the generous charitable-hearted man, is born of 
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the 33 ſelfiſh, hard-hearted man, Enoweth 


not God, for God is love; that is, the man who 
never felt the tender workings of benevolence, 


goodneſs and merey within himſelf, nor knows 
how the heart is affected by theſe ; that man can 
never know aright, nor love as he ought, that 
great and ever- bleſſed Being who is diſtinguiſhed 
by the moſt perfe& goodneſs, the moſt generous 
and extenſive love and compaſſion. 

In a word, in order to grow and make progreſs 
in the knowledge and love of God, let us often 
and carefully attend to theſe moſt affecting de- 


ſcriptions of God given us in the holy Scriptures; 


let us notice the bright diſplays of the divine 
goodneſs, wiſdom and righteouſneſs made in the 
works of creation and providence, and obſerve 
how well the Scripture-accounts of God are ve- 
rified and confirmed by theſe appearances of his; 
let us particularly ſtudy the wonderful method 
of our redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, wherein the 
generous love and good-will of God to mankind 
ſhine with a dazzling brightneſs ; let us conſult 
our own experience thro? life, and call to mind 
the numberleſs proofs we ourſelves have had of 
the unwearied goodneſs, merey and compaſſion 
of God, fo conformable to the ſcripture-accounts 
of it; let us often receive the holy ſacrament 
with unfeigned devotion, gratitude and charity, 
28 a ſpecial mean of nouriſhing true piety, enflam- 


ing 
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ing our love to God, and keeping our charity a- 
live: In ſhort, let us fervently pray, that God may, 
by his grace and Spirit, purify our hearts, diſpoſe £ 
and enable us to love him with all our ſouls, and 
minds, and with all our ſtrength; that he by his | 
holy Spirit may ſhed abroad, or pour forth his 
love in our hearts, either in the ſenſe of this great 
love of his to us, or by awakening a correſpon- 
dent grateful affeQion in us towards him, Rom. 
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rreſpon- 


Ry un: ISA. vill. 1 13. 


Sanctißy the Lord God of hofts in your hearts, and 
let him be your fear and your. dread, 


"HE word ſandlifying God, in the beginaklg 
of this verſe, is explained by what fol- 
lows, let God be your fear and your dread, or the 
object of your fear and dread. Sandtify is a He- 
SE R. brew word, which ſignifies the ſetting any perſon 
SR or thing a- part by ſolemn conſecration to the ſer- 
= vice of God and religion. Now what was thus 
® conſecrated, was underſtood to be ſacred, and to 
derive a certain degree of reſpect and regard from 
the relation it ſtood in to God, as his property. 
Hence the word ſanctiſy came alſo to ſignify the 
making, or treating any thing as reſpectable, pay- 
Ing ſomething of reverence or pious regard to it; 
and fo the term is uſed in our Lord's prayer, 
Hallowed, or ſanctiſied be thy name, Mat. vi. g. 
that is, feared or reſpected, and treated with awe 
and reverence. | 4 
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proved them with little ſucceſs : He tells them, 


and amend their great faults, and return to God 


Ahaz King of Judah, and all his ſubjects, were 
about this. time much alarmed with the certain 
information they had got of the two neighbouring 
Princes, the Kings of Ifracl and Syria, having 
formed an alliance, and being to invade them by 
their united force. An univerſal terror ſeized 
the city of Jeruſalem, and ſpread over the whole 
country of Judea ; the prophet Iſaiah was ſent 
to try how far, in theſe circumſtances, that 
people might be brought to ſerious thought and 
reflection, and prevailed on to repent of and a- 
mend theſe criminal things, and that great cor- 
ruption of manners, for which he had ſo oft re. 


that, from the conſciouſneſs of ſo much wicked- 
neſs, they ought to dread the divine vengeance, 
and confider theſe enemies of their country, and 
the formidable invaſion they were now threatened 
with, as directed by the righteous providence of 
God, and employed as the. means of their puniſh- 
ment ; therefore they had far more reaſon to 
fear God than all the combined force of their 
enemies, who could not hurt them without his | 
divine permiſſion ; but if now they would repent þ 


and their duty, they might bid defiance to their 
enemies, ſecured by the protection of God; that 
God would ſtand by them and deliver them from 


dbeir _ danger, as he had often done be- 
fore; 
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fore; therefore fear not their power nor their 
hoſtile intentions, ſays he, ver. 12. before the text, 
but let the apprehenſions of the juſt vengeance 
of heaven awaken you to repentance; /andtify, 
or fear the Lord God of Hoſts, or that great and 
awful Being who has all the powers of heaven 
and earth at his command, and under his con- 
trol, as a general or commander in chief has an 
army, which moves or ſtops by his direction; and 
then he adds, ver. 14. God will be your ſanctuary, 
i. e. will be your ſure O_o he will _ nd 
deliver Sor} 3 $567 | 

Here then a greater "wy is ö to coun- | 


teract and overcome a leſſer one; the terrors of 

God, by producing repentance, are uſed as a re- 
medy for correcting the immoderate fear of 
man, which ſerved only to diſpirit, weaken, and 
render that people leſs able to exert themſelves 
in their own defence. 


Two different inſtructions then are e given. us 


from this text. 


, The Almighty God, 8 the ae hs 


; Hgnation of the Lord of Hoſts, is here propoſed 
as the great object of our fear. 


2dly, This fear of God is . as the 


| beſt mean for preventing or . the im- 
moderate fear of man. 


So from this text, I ſhall be led to Aon of | 


But, | 


as Of the” Fear of Gon. 

But, before I enter on this ſubject, I ſhall ſettls 
the proper meaning of the expreſſion, the fear of 
Cod; which is the more neceſſary, as there is 
ſome ambiguity in it, ariſing from the expreſ. 
ſions being uſed in more fenſes than one. 

The fear of God is ſometimes to be underſtood 
in a very large and extenſive fenfe, for the whole 
of religion and religious obedience. Thus, Job 
Xxvili. 28. Where the fear of the Lord is decla. 
red to be every man's true wiſdom; Pſal. xxxiv. 
11: 71; ſays the Prophet, will teach you the fear 


of the Lord ; which is explained in the following | 
23th and 14th verſes, to mean the keeping one's 
tongue from ſpeaking evil, and his lips from guile ; © 
departing from evil and doing good,; ſeeking after 


and purſuing peace. And religious good men 
are commonly deſcribed in the holy Scriptures 
to be ſuch as fear God, the whole character ta- 


king its deſignation from one main _ or the | 


leading principle of it. 


Then again, the in, AR God, is uſed | 


to ſignify a fingle or particular virtue of religion, 


the ſtanding in awe of God, fearing his diſpleas | 


fure, or dreading his vengeance, paying the ut- 


moſt deference and reſpect to his all- perfect wiſ- 


dom, divine greatneſs and goodneſs, and being 


affected with profound reverence towards him. 
Now even in this more reſtricted uſe of the ex- 


preſſion, you \ will obſerve two different ** ot 
allec- 
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== worthy of our reſpect. 
WE mon diſtinction of fear. 
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affections of the ſoul to be implied; for we may 


have much regard, reſpe& and reverence for a 
perſon from whom we have no evil to apprehend; 
and we may alſo dread evil and fear hurt from 
| one whom we neither eſteem nor think to be 


49 


Hence comes that com- 


There is the fear of awe, reverence and 3 


Oe: due to ſome perſons from whom we have no rea- 
: © fon to apprehend evil; 
1 evil, either makes no part at all of this reverence 
: | and reſpect, or much the leaſt part of it. 


and therefore the fear of 


Then fear may be taken in the ſenſe of dread- 


% ing evil, apprehending one's diſpleaſure, and fear- 
ing their vengeance: Now Almighty God, the 


1. I ſhall diſcourſe of fearing God in the ſends 


2. I ſhall diſcourſe of fearing God i in the ſenſe 7 


of dreading his frowns and diſpleaſure, and the 
| paintul apprehenſion of his divine vengeance. 


I. I propoſe to diſcourſe of fearing God i in the 


; In that ſenſe the word i is uſed a in the 
oP Scriptures, as Pal. Ixxxix, 7, Great fear js 
G dus 


* 
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due to the Lord i in the aſſembly of his n and 


this expreſſion of great fear is explained in the 
words that follow, he is ta be had in reverence of 


all them that are about him; and Pal. v. 7. I 
ill came into thy houſe in, or truſting to the multi- 
zude of. thy mercies, and, encouraged by them, in 
thy fear, I will worſhip towards thy temple, not in 
dread and terror of God, but with reverence and 
humility. And in this ſenſe the word is uſed 
with reſpect to man, Mark vi. 28, where it is 
_ faid, that Herod feared John the Baptiſt, that ĩs, he 
reſpected him much for his eminent virtue and 
unblemiſhed pariny of manners. Here then I 
ſhall be led, 

1. To give ſome account of that pious reſpect f 


and reverence which ſhould be paid by us all to 


2. Conſider the reaſons why ſo much reſpect 


ö and reverence ſhould be paid to God; and 


3- To enquire how, and in what particular 


ways we are required to expreſs this our Prout — 


reſpect and reverence for God: 


I. I ſhall endeavour to give ſome particular 2 ac- 
count of that pious reſpe& and reverence which 


f we all owe to God. 


Now, towards nia ity. B ſhall PEER 
that, in tracing the riſe and progreſs of human 


knowledge, we will find, that we are firſt ac- 


quainted with material and ſenſible things vith- 
„% ð | „ 
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out us; theſe things make early impreſſions on 
us; and then afterwards, as our underſtanding 
open and improve, we come, by the reflection of 
dur minds, to apprehend ſpiritual objects, and 

things abſtracted from ſenſe; therefore, to ſet 
this reſpect and reverence which we owe to God 
in a clear light, I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate it in 
the ſame way as I did the love of God; for as 
deference and reſpect ſhown to a mortal man, 
who deſerves it, do in ſome reſpeQs agree with 
the religious awe and reverence of God; by cal- 
ling to mind how we are affected with the one, 


we will be helped the more _ to underſtand _ 


the other. 

Let us then ſuppoſe, that we adds were ad- 
mitted into the preſence of ſome great man, of a 
high ſtation in life, whom we knew to be at the 
ſame time a worthy good man, and to be diſtin- 

| guiſhed by his prudence, integrity and uſcfulneſs 
in the world; now the ſight of this excellent per- N 
fon would bring to our remembrance all the 
good we had ever heard ſaid of him, and we 
would imagine that we ſaw and read it in the 
features of his countenance, and his whole ap- 
pearance; his authority and greatneſs would fill 
us with awe, and command our reſpect; his ap- 
proven worth, juſtice and goodneſs, would awaken 
our eſteem, affection and good-will towards him 


we would be very careful ſo to behave before 
e 
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him as to teſtify the utmoſt regard for him; 
vhen we retired and left his preſence, the impreſ. 
ſions it made, would ſtill remain with us; we 
would be full of his praiſes, and never think or 
ſpeak of him enen but 1 in the moſt 8 
ful manner. | 
Nou, let us only ings the bie, and inſtead 
of a weak mortal man a little above ourſelves, 
but imperfeMly good, and liable to change for 
the worſe, let us, by acts of faith, bring ourſelves 
before the Almighty and Eternal God, the Su- 
preme Lord of heaven and earth, whoſe domi- 
nion and authority extends over all; let us fix 
our attention on that glory and majeſty with 
which he is cloathed, as with a robe of ſtate ; 
we would ſoon find our hearts ſtruck with awe 
and profound reſpect: Then reflecting that this 
God was every way as good, benevolent, gene- 
Tous and condeſcending as he was great, of which 
never-failing goodneſs we ourſelves had number- 
leſs many experimental proofs, we would feel our 
gratitude, affeQion and good-will awaken towards 
him; this God would appear as much to deſerve _ 
our eſteem, our love and confidence, as our awe 
and reſpect, and we would be led at once to fear 
and to love him; and this mixed affection, and 
theſe united ſentiments of the pious ſoul, make 
that reverence and affectionate awe of God I am 
diſcourſing of, a compoſition of love and awe; 
| | ave 
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awe or fear ſweetned, and the divine greatneſs 
endeared by love and affection; love and con- 
fidence tempered with awe and fear. 

This is what the Apoſtle calls the ſpirit of au- | 
tion, by which we Chriſtians are led to look up to 
heaven, and with humble confidence and affecti- 
on, as well as with awe and reverence, direct our 
prayers to God as our great Father, Rom. viii. 
15. and is oppoſed to the ſervile ſpirit of the law 
which has more of dread and fear in it. 
Humility and lowlineſs of mind are the con- 
ſtant companions of religious awe and reverence ; 
for when we think or call any object great, it com- 
| monly is in the way of compariſon with ſome- 
thing elſe, or ſome reference to ourſelves. When 
we compare ourſelves with people who are infe- 
rior to us in rank or abilities, we look big in our 
own eyes, and are ready to over-rate ourſelves ; 
but when we have the divine greatneſs and excel- 
lent perfection full in our view, we dwindle and 
fink into nothing, being ſo far ſurpaſſed, and left 
at an infinite diſtance behind; our power appear- 
ing to be meer weakneſs, our wiſdom folly, on 
the compariſon. Thus the Pfalmiſt, in ſurveying 
the great works of God, could not help expreſ- 
fing the poor diminutive figure he himſelf made, 
in this exclamation, Lord what is man that thou 


FBS notice and be ſo mindful of him ! Phal. vii. 


e 
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"I ſhalt only add, that were we perfectly in- 


nocent, our awe or reverence of God would 


have no mixture of dread and fear in it; but the 
conſciouſneſs of guilt is a perpetual ſource of fear 
and ſuſpicion ; which are ready to be awakened 
in the preſence of God, eſpecially in the firſt 


ſtages of the chriſtian life; but as we make progreſs 
in purity and virtue, and become more acquaint- 


ed with Jeſus Chriſt our bleſſed Mediator, our 
confidence in the divine mercy declared to us by 
the goſpel increaſes, till we come to that more 


perfect ſtate of love, which, as the Apoſtle ex- 


preſſes it, caſteth out fear, 1 John iv. 18: 


II. I go on now to the next general head of 


this diſcourſe, to conſider the reaſons why ſo 
much pious reſpect, awe and reverence ſhould be 

paid to God. This having been already hinted 
at, needs but little enlargement. 


It is very natural for us to admire what ap- 


pears to be truly great, and to teſpe& authority 
and power; but there is no authority, power 
and greatneſs equal to that of God: He is that 


| Bleſſed and only Potentate, the Ring of Kings and 


Lord of Lords, whoſe dominion has no other 


bounds but thoſe of the univerſal creation; the 


abſolute Lord and Lawgiver, the ſupreme Judge 

of all, to whom appeals lie from the higheſt tri- 
bunal on earth; but his decifions ever juſt and 
3 are final and reverſible ; before the 
: | ſplendor 
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| fplendor of his Majeſty all the * of human 


greatneſs dwindles into nothing, vaniſhes and difs 
appears, as the ſtars of heaven do before the ſun 


when he ariſes in all his glory. To him every 


knee ſhall bow, and every tongue be made to confeſs, 


that he is Lord and Sovereign of things that are in 


heaven, on earth, and under the earth, How awe- 


ful then is God! 
Next, let us call to mind, that every virtue and 


good quality, all that worth and merit, which is the 


object of our eſteem and praiſe, do meet together 
in God, and are found in a far more eminent de- 


gree of perfection with him, than in any other Z 
being whatſoever ; the higheſt orders of reaſon- 


able creatures ſhine but with a borrowed luſtre, 


derived from him in limited portions only; from 


God I fay, who is himſelf the great original and 
ſource of light, and of every good and perfect gift; 
his intelligence is the moſt diſtin and compre- 
henſive, having the whole of truth for its object; 


his judgment all perfect and unerring; his rec- 


titude and purity inviolable and untainted; his 
divine goodneſs without bounds and without end, 
having no mixture of evil in it; ſa many glories 

all united in him do, by their joint ſplendor, form 
the higheſt and moſt illuſtrious of all characters, 
and render him the worthy Obje& of our admira- 
tion, our warmeſt affection, our confidence and 
peyer-ceaſing praiſe ; at one and the ſame time, 
SL | moſt 


— 
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moſt awful and reſpectable, and moſt amiable | 


and delightful to the well-diſpoſed mind. SY 
I ſhall only add, that God is eternally and in- 
variably great and good, amiable and reſpectable; 
his glory will ſhine for ever and ever with undi- 
miniſhed brightneſs ; the ſun himſelf ſhall grow 
dim with. age, the heavens ſhall wax old as a 
worn-out garment, and this frame of nature 
waſte and become ruinous; but God will be ever 
the ſame. Yet that is ſaying far too little; eter- 


nity, in ſtead of leſſening, will add to his glory, 


and render his venerable name ſtill more illuſtri- 
- ous, by making him ſtill better known to his in- 
telligent creatures, and diſcovering {till more and 


more of his infinite worth. Long familiar ace 
quaintance with the little objects of this world, 


commonly abates our eſteem and fondneſs for 


them; but the riches of divine perfection and 


glory, are ſo exuberant, and do ſo much ſurpaſs 
all the thought of the moſt exalted intelligence 


of angels themſelves, as never to be fully com. 


prehended by them, but ſomething new will 
be always brought to light; 3 therefore 
our eſteem and veneration, our awe and reſpect, 
our love and good. will to God, will {till increaſe 


to all eternity; and the heavenly world ſhall be 


made to reſound more and more with his praiſes; 


the more he is known, the more will he be re- 


ſpected. 


— 84 . 1 
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Me go on now to the third thing propoſed, 
to enquire in what particular ways this awe and 


reverence of God entertained in our minds is to 


be expreſſed. 

And now the firſt arid moſt natural way of ex · 
preſſing our awe and pious reſpect for God, is in 
acts of worſhip; when, in the full view of ſo 
much greatneſs and goodneſs united together in 


God, we proſtrate ourſelves at the foot-ſtool of 


his auguſt throne, with deep humility, give vent 
to the tranſports of our admiration, to the fervour 
of our affection and gratitude, and breathe our 


ardent deſires of his favour and good-will in the 
language of adoration and praiſe, of devotion and 


ſubmiſſion; and the moſt fervent ſupplication; 
revering his awful greatneſs, mentioning his ſa- 
cred and moſt reſpeQable name with profound 


but affeQtionate veneration ; bleſſing ſuch tranſ- 
cendent goodneſs, and rejoicing in it; exulting 


in the perſuaſion that he is God over all, bleſſed 


for ever more; that his glory can fuffer no 
| diminution, but will ſhine brighter and brighter 
to eternity; that all his deſigns, ſo great and ſo 


good, and worthy of himſelf, ſhall finally ſucceed ; 


that his matchleſs worth and excellence ſhall be 
ſtill better known, and, endear him more and a 


more to his intelligent creatures, in whoſe hearts 
and affections he will continue to reign for ever 
and ever; when our hearts are full, we natural- 
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ly ſeek. to open them, and find relief by it ; and 


religious worſhip gives a proper vent to the over- 


flowing piety and devotion of our fouls. 


In the next place, our pious regard and reve- 


rence for God being habitual to our minds, will 
ever diſpoſe us to treat his awful name with all 
becoming reſpect; we ſhould never ſpeak of 


God, or his divine matters, but with deliberation, 


. ſeriouſneſs and profound humility ; fo as to mani- 


feſt our own unaffected piety, and propagate it 
to all around us, more eſpecially in the company 
of young people ; by the irreverent uſe of the 


name of God in common ſwearing, and indecent 
| freedoms uſed with religion, thoſe who are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch things, gradually loſe that ten- 


der regard and reſpe& which is due to facred 


matters, and are in danger of catching the infec- 
tion and growing profane. 


Further, every divine inſtitution, other of 
the religious, moral, or political kind, ſhould 
be honoured and refpeQed by us, for his ſake 
who appointed it; ſuch are the Chriſtian Sab- 
bath, the public worſhip and fervices of religion, 


and the holy ſacraments; thefe ſhould be attended 
with reverence and unfeigned piety, for the ho- 
nour of God who is thereby ſerved, in the hopes 


his bleſſing with much benefit and comfort to 


ourſelves, and for ſpreading the ſame ſpirit of de- 


votion among thoſe who join with us. The re- 
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ſpe due to human nature, as Rl retaining 


ſome features of the divine image, the rights 
and natural privileges of other. men, derived as 
their birth-right from their ever-blefled Maker 
and great Parent above, ſhould for his ſake be 


ever held ſacred and. inviolable, The good laws 
of our country, our magiſtrates and judges, ſhould 
be honoured and reſpected as the ordinance of. 


God, inveſted with his divine authority, and 


acting in his name. In particular, ſolemn oaths, 


impoſed by lawful authority, ſhould be held very 
facred, and in the higheſt degree obligatory, by 
us; the more ſo, as they imply an appeal to the 
divine omniſcicence, and an invocation of his ve- 
nerable name for their ratification ; and originally 
of divine appointment, as the neeeſſary means of 
aſcertaining truth, ending debates, and maintain- 
ing mutual confidence and union among men. 

1 ſhall conclude this diſcourſe, with recommend- 


ing it to all carefully to endeavour to have theſe 


ſentiments of awe and veneration, of reverence 
and pious reſpe& for God, deeply rooted .and 
fixed in our hearts, and rendered quite habitual 
to our minds; that they may be more eaſily 
awakened as oft as we have occaſion to think or 
ſpeak of God to other men, or to offer n 


and prayer to him. 


In order to this, it is neceſſary tes us often to 
think with much ſerious attention of that divine 
| greatneſs, 
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| greatneſs, glory and majeſty aſcribed to God in 
the holy Scriptures, as cloathed with light too 
bright and reſplendent for the eyes of mortal men 


to bear, whoſe throne is in heaven, while this 


our earth is but. his footſtool. Let us judge of 
his grandeur by the works he has done, the mag- 
nificent and illuſtrious monuments of his power, 
- wiſdom and goodneſs. Let us accuſtom our- 
ſelves to theſe elevated thoughts of God, and e- 


ver pray to be taught by himſelf to know, to 
think and ſpeak of him in a way that it moſt ho- 


nourable and i ran 
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| Of the FAN of GOD. 


Is A. viii. 13. 


— Make God your Fear and your Dread. 


H. I ProcttD now to diſcourſe of religious fear, 
or fearing God in the ſenſe of apprehending 

his diſpleaſure, and dreading his divine ven- 
geance. In this ſenſe it is often mentioned in 
the holy Scriptures, as in the words of the text, 
and when it is ſaid, That by the fear of the Lord 
men depart from iniquity, that is, are reſtrained 
from wickedneſs by the terror of the divine ven- 
geance. This motive prevailed much under the 
law, and is made by the Apoſtle to be the diſtin- 
guiſhing ſpirit of that religion, Rom. viii. 15. 
much was it nouriſhed by the affecting circum- 
ſtances which attended the giving of that law re- 
ferred to Heb. xii. 18, 22, and even under the 

milder diſpenſation of the goſpel ; tho? this ſpirit 
of fear be much mitigated, yet it is ſtill retained 
jn ſome meaſure, and of great uſe in particular 

caſes; ſo we find-it employed by the Apoſtle 
Paul, 2 Cor, v. 11. with a view to the awful cir- 
e cumſtances 
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cumſtances of the laſt judgment. I ſhall treat 
the ſubje& in the following manner. 

1. 1 will introduce what I have to ſay with a 
remark or two tending to clear the ſubject. 
2. Endeavour to ſhow that the diſpleaſure or 
vengeanee of God thould of all evils be the moſt 


dreaded by us; and, 
3. Enquire how far this dread of the divine 


vengeance is virtuous, uſeful, and neceſſary to 


mankind. 
I. I am to mne a r remarks for cleating 


this ſubject. #4 
1 begin with noticing that the. "ew of evil is 


one of theſe paſſions which originally belong to 


our nature, and was implanted in our hearts by 


our almighty Maker's own hand, as the means 
of ſelf-preſervation z that we, forſeeing the evil 
with which we are threatned, may take the alarm, 
and be excited to provide againſt it. Now, 

every thing that hurts and gives pain, is the ob- 
ject of fear, from whatever hand it comes, from 


man, beaſt, or the fury of the elements, &c. and 


moſt of all do we naturally dread death a diſ- 


ſolution from theſe cauſes. 


But beſides theſe ordinary and viſible cauſes of 
fear without ourſelves, there is another which is 


inviſible, and not within the reach of the bodily. 


ſenſes. namely, that juſtice and power by which 
the world is „ to be — This has 


been 
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been ſo univerſally the dread of mankind, eſpe- 
cially of the wicked part of them, in all ages and 
countries, that it may well be reckoned natural 


to man, and a part of our conftitution itſelf; 
Conſcious guilt is ever attended with fear and 


the dread of vengeance ; this often cannot be 


helped, and though, by much pains taken, it may 
be ſmothered for a time, cannot be rooted out:; 
but is ſtill ready to revive, whether men will or 
not, and, like fire which has been long checked 
and kept down, is apt to break out into a greater 
blaze, All hiſtory of paſt times is fall of inſtan- 
ces of nations and individual perſons, in circum- 


ſtances of danger, and threatned with calamities, 


flying to their temples and places of worſhip, 
crouding about the altars of their gods, making 
vows and ſupplications for help. This fact is fo 
well known as not to need any proof. 

I ſhall only add, that the true Gad whom we 


Worſhip, is fo invariably juſt and equitable, fo 


good, ſo merciful and benevolent to his creatures, 
that he cannot be the object of dread and terror, 
however he may be of awe and reverence, to 
any of them, but to ſach only as are conſcious 
they have deferved it. We muſt firſt accuſe, 
blame and condemn ourſelves to puniſhment, be- 
fore we can apprehend it from him; from him 
we have no ill to fear, but every thing good to 
hope for, while we follow the law of our reaſona- 
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ble nature, and keep in that tract our èver- bleſſed 


Maker has pointed out to us for leading us to our 


true happineſs; but when we have wilfully gone 


wrong, then we cannot help being afraid, even 
where there is no viſible cauſe of ſuch fear- 


Therefore, if mankind had not behaved ill, they 


had never known what it is to dread vengeance 


ö both theſe kinds of fear, the natural fear of evil 
or hurt, and that which ſprings from guilt, will 


be found to ferve very good ends. 


IL. I come now, in the ſecond place, to re⸗ 
mark, that God is the proper object of our fear; 


that there is no evil ſo much to be dreaded by 


us, as the diſpleafure or vengeance of God. 


We have already hinted, that every man who 
is conſcious of his having acted wickedly, is na- 
turally led to apprehend puniſhment. This be- 


ing a part of the conſtitution of our nature itſelf, 
of which God is the author and firſt cauſe, is 
from God ; he has thus, taught us to dread ven- 
geance when it is deſerved. . This has been 
fully confirmed i in every revelation of the divine 
will made to mankind, i in which all vice and 


wickedneſs are condemned and threatned with 


puniſhment ; and to convince us more and more 


that all ſin unrepented of will be - puniſhed ; 


1. God himſelf is deſcribed in Scripture as the 


| declared enemy and avenger of all wilful and 
obſtinate wickednels 5 2. Azgthe righteous go- 


verhor 
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vernor of the world, who finds it neceſſary for 


preſerving the peace and order of the world to 


puniſh the tranſgreſſors of theſe wiſe and good 


laws by which this peace and order is main- 
tained; 3. As the wiſe Contriver and Maker of 


all things, he has abundantly teſtifled his diſlike 
to vice and wickedneſs, by making theſe hurts 
ful to mankind; and the means of their own 


puniſhment ; 4. That he is armed with all power 
for executing the penalties of his own laws; 
and, in ſhort, that, in fact and the experience of 


. mankind, notorious wickedneſs and crimes are 


commonly puniſhed, or often ſo, to our own 
knowledge. ; 
Hirt, God himſelf is deſcribed i in the holy 

Scriptures as the declared enemy and avenger of 
vice and wickedneſs ; ſuch is the eſſential purity 
and rectitude of his divine nature, that injuſtice, 
falſhood, cruelty, & c. are as much oppoſite to its 
as darkneſs is to light. He is of purer eyes than 


150 look on iniquity, Hab. i. 13. that is, to endure _ 


the ſight of it. We have an affecting deſcription 
given us of this, Pſal. v. 4. 6. Thou art not a God 
who haſt pleaſure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall evil 
dwell with thee ; ſinners ſhall not ſtand in thy 
fight, thou hateft all the workers of iniquity, &c. 


=” i. 18. The wrath of God is revealed from 


heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of 
* * il, 9. will render tribulation and 


[ | anguip 
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anguiſb to every ſoul that doth evil; for let us re- 
flect on what we feel in ourſelves; the better 
man any perſon is, and the more confirmed in 
virtue, honeſty and goodneſs, the greater will be 
his averſion and diſlike to the vices oppoſite to 
theſe. How hateful then muſt wickedneſs be to 
that all- perfect Being who is of ſuch invariable 
purity, who is all light, and in whom there is no 
_ darkneſs at all? 

Let us next conſider God as the righteous Go- 


vernor of the world, and the ſupreme Judge of 


his reaſonable creatures ; he is ſo much intereſt- 


ed in their welfare, and has the peace, the good 


order and proſperity of the world he governs ſo 
much at heart, that, beſides his own hatred to 


_ wickedneſs, the regard he bears to his own crea» 


tures and ſubjects, will ever determine him to 
- puniſh thoſe who act againſt his wiſe and equi- 
table regulations, diſturb: the peace of the world, 


and work miſchief and diſorder among their fel · 
low ſubjects. All good laws muſt be armed 


with penal fanctions, and in the caſe of wilful 


tranſgreſſions, the puniſhments threatned muſt 


be executed; elſe laws and government itſelf 


would ſoon loſe all authority, and fall into the 
loweſt contempt. We cannot even imagine how 


creatures, ſuch as we are, could be otherways 
governed. Sure I am, were it not for this, that 


| the magiſtrate, by the due ex@ution of law, be- 
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comes a terror to evil-doers, there would be no 
living in the world: A great part of mankind 
are kept in order by the fear of puniſhment; 
and that judge or magiſtrate who is moſt care- 
ful to have juſtice adminiſtred, and honeſt in- 
duſtry encouraged, by the ſecurity of life and 
property, deſerves well of his country, and is juſt- 
ly honoured and praiſed for it; and ſhall not the 
Judge of all the earth do what is right? Shall 
weak mortal men, liable to be miſtaken and miſ- 
led, be more righteous than God, whoſe exal- 
ted ſituation places him far out of the reach of 
all temptation ? God has a juſt title to-pre-emi- 
nence in every ching; ; therefore he muſt be the 
beſt of all rulers. 

I have it further to obſerus. that, beſides — 


bas been ſaid, God, as the wiſe contriver and 


maker of all things, has abundantly teſtified his 
diſlike to vice and wickedneſs, by making theſe 


hurtful to mankind, and the means of their own 
puniſhment; ſo juſt and equitable is his original 


plan of creation. It will coſt us but little impar- 
tial reflection to find, that man was made to be 
virtuous, ſober, honeſt, benevolent to his fellow- 


ereatures, and well-behaved, and that in this way 
only can he truly thrive and promote his real in- 


tereſt; whenever he quits this path of good be- 
baviour, he always ſuffers by it; and the farther 


Wrong he Seer ſuffers the more: This is 
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matter of univerſal obſervation and experience, 


We have already ſeen how, by the make and 


conſtitution of our minds themſelves, the ſenſe 


and conſciouſneſs of guilt break a man's inward 


peace, and fill him with bitter remorſe and ter- 
ror, which is itſelf a ſore puniſhment ; but be- 


fides this, all riot and intemperance deſtroy his 
conſtitution, waſte his worldly ſubſtance, breed 

diſeaſes, and ſhorten life; falſhood and diſhoneſ. 
ty hurt his character, and render him infamous 


and contemptible; contentious behaviour cre» 
ates much diſquiet to the man himſelf, who de- 
lights in it, as well as to his neighbours. In ſhort, 


every paſſion of ours which is indulged beyond 
reaſonable bounds, always hurts the perſon, and 
thereby puniſhes itſelf more or leſs. The ſame 


remark holds true, and is abundantly verified in 
ſocieties of men; a houſe divided within itſelf 
cannot thrive; the tyrannic abuſe of power, by 
oppreſſion and injuſt invaſions made on the ſub. 
jects rights, produce diſcontentment, tumults, 


and has often proved the ruin of the magiſtrates 
and rulers guilty of it. The licentious wanton- 


neſs of the ſubject, their diſregard to lawful au- 
thorit y, the corruption of their manners, and 


loſs of public ſpirit, has weakened many a free 


ſtate, and ſtripp'd them at laſt of their rights and 
liberty. When therefore we ourſelves are made 
to oy: the bitter fruits of our own folly and ill, 


behaviour, 


Of the Fear of Gov. -- 
behaviour, or obſerye this to be the caſe with 
other men, we ſhould conſider this to be as 
much a puniſhment from God, as if it had been 
inflicted by an immediate ſtroke of his own 
hand ; being the plain effect of that wiſe conſti- 

tution of things which was planned and eſtabliſh. 
ed at firſt by him. | 
I further obſerved, That God ought to be fo | 
much the more the object of our fear, that he is 
armed with all power for inflicting puniſhment 
on the tranſgreſſors of his law. Whenever he is 


pleaſed to execute his threatnings, and puniſhi 


any criminal in an examplary manner, he never 
is at a loſs for want of means and inſtruments; 
he himſelf is every where preſent, and has acceſs 
to us at all times and in every place; fly where 
we will, his Divine juſtice will purſue and over- 
take us, and his avengeful hand will find us out; 
as we depend on him for all, he can afflict and 
diſtreſs us a thouſand ways in our ſouls, by let- 
ting looſe our own guilty conſciences againſt us; 


in our bodies, our circumſtances, families, and 


every other way; he is at the ſame time the 
Lord of hoſts, and has angels and men, and 
every other creature, ready to miniſter to him 
in the execution of juſtice ; the meaneſt crea- 
ture, when commiſſioned by him, may be em- 
ployed as a ſevere ſcourge, as the locuſts ſome- 

timer are in ſouthern countries, where they in- 
ereaſe 
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creaſe ſo faſt as to deſtroy the whole fruits of the 


earth, and bring on both famine and peſtilence; 


the elements are often employed as the inſtru- 
ments of his vengeance, wickedneſs frequently 
is brought to light, and crimes puniſhed in ways 
that never were thought of before they happen- 
ed. In ſhort, no power can reſiſt the ſtrokes of 
his Divine vengeance, no cunning evade them. 
To what has been already faid, I ſhall add, 


That the accounts we- have given of the Divine 


juſtice in the puniſhment of ſin, are fully verified 


in fact, and by the experience of mankind in 


every paſt age. From the time that man rebelled 
againſt his ever-bleſſed Maker, he has been laid 


under ſeveral marks of his diſpleaſure ; the world 
has become a valley of tears, and been made a 


fcene of woe and diſtrefs ; we bitterly feel that 
mortality to which we were doomed ; death re- 


Mains in the world as a monument of the Divine 


vengeance againſt fin ; and hfe while it continues 


is embittered with bodily toil, anxiety of mind, 


and endleſs vexation of ſpirit, to the greater 
part of mankind ; our own diſorderly paſſions 
ereate much diſquiet to us, and much do we ſuf- 
fer from thofe of other men; their ſelfiſhneſs, 


their injuſtice, falſhood and cruelty, has ever 


been the cauſe of much complaint. In every 
country, numbers ſuffer infamy, impriſonment, 
baniſhment, and violent death, by the hands of 
Foe 
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| public juſtice for their crimes. Theſe puniſh- | 


ments are from God, as magiſtracy and govern- 
ment are his inſtitution, and the rulers are his 
miniſters for the execution of juſtice. If we look 
abroad, we ſhall find many populous nations mi- 


ferably oppreſſed, enſlaved, and the far greater 


part of the ſubjects reduced to a low and abje& 


ſtate of poverty, for ſupporting the luxury and 


extravagance of a few tyrants. In many places 
men are bought and ſold, as cattle are with us, 
and made to groan under the heavy yoke of 
bondage. And ſometimes God is pleaſed to de- 
clare againſt the vices and wickedneſs of man, 


by extraordinary calarfitties, as deluges, earth- 


quakes, peſtilences, and famines. War is a 
dreadful ſcourge ; it is indeed kindled by the 
wicked paſſions of men themſelves, but {till it is 
God that puniſhes them by their own hands. 
Theſe ave ſo many experimental proofs of the 


Divine juſtice in puniſhing fin. Now, having 


theſe before our eyes every day, we ought to be 
convinced, that the vengeance of God is the 
greateſt of all evils, and ought to be more dread- 
ed by us than any thing elſe whatſoeve. 


Pet, in the preſent ſtate, God does not puniſh 


men with extreme ſeverity for their wickedneſs ; 


but gives them many proots of his goodneſs and 
mercy, as well as of his juſtice ; we are left in 
poſſeſſion of many bleſſings, which contribute 


much 
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much to the comfort of life, and make it deſirea- 
ble; alongſt with many vices, there ſtill remains 
ſome honeſty, ſobriety, and the other moral or 
political virtues, that have ſo friendly an influ- 
ence on the affairs of mankind. This preſent 
life is a mixed ſtate of pleaſure and pain; this 
is repreſented in the holy Scriptures as the time 
and ſeaſon of God Almighty's patience, forbear- 
ance, and long. ſuffering kindneſs, when he ſeeks 
do reclaim, and lead them to repentance by ſo 

many acts of goodneſs, as well as to deter them 
from wickedneſs, ſo hurtful to themſelves, by 
puniſhments inflicted ; ſome crimes never come 


to light; others when brought to light, eſcape 


deſerved puniſhment. The preſent ſtate of man- 
kind does not admit of an exact and equal diſtri. 
bution of rewards and puniſhments. And this 
very thing among all thoſe who believe this world 


to be governed by wiſdom and juſtice, has ever 
afforded a ſtrong preſumptive proof of a future 
judgment, and a more equal diſtribution of re- 


wards and puniſhments in another ſtate of being 
following after this. 
But this matter has been fully cleared up, and 


put beyond all doubt by divine revelation ; there 


ve are afſured, That God will in due time judge 
the world in righteouſneſs, and rerder to every man 
according to his deeds and behaviour in life, <vhe- 
ther they have been good or bad; That all who 

| | lived 
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hived and died impenitent will, in the next works: | 
be puniſhed with ſo much ſeverity, as will fully 


vindicate divine juſtice from all imputation of 
partiality : Vengeance will then be found the 
heavier for having been ſo long delayed. Theſe 
who while they lived did not know God, i. e. love 
or fear him, and who obeyed not the goſpel of 
Chri it, will be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtrufion 


From the preſence of the Lord. The miſery of 


that ſtate is deſcribed in the New Teſtament by 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting figures; it is 
beyond all our thought and conception at pre- 
ſent, and therefore is repreſented to us by the 
help of alluſions to ſuch things in this world as 
are known to, be the moſt painful and torment- 
ing, as mere darkneſs without a ſingle ray of 
light to cheer it; a worm that perpetually gnaws 

the vitals within, and never dies; lakes of melt- 
ed brimſtone, devouring fire, that conſumes not, 


the ſubject being immortal, and the like. The 


wrath or vengeance of man, reaches no further 


than the preſent life, and ends with it; but the 
divine vengeance purſues the guilty ſoul into the 


other world, and there only will be felt in its ut- 


moſt ſeverity. This then ſhould make God the 


object of our fear, that what we ſuffer in this 
world for the puniſhment of our ſins, is but the 
imperfe& beginning of that woe and miſery we 
have to dread hereaſter, according to our Sa- 

| ; viour's 
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viour's arguing, Mat. x. 28. To us therefore 
the divine vengeance is the greateſt of all evils, 
more to be feared than any thing elſe. 

III. The laſt head of this diſcourſe was, to en- 
quire how far this fear of divine vengeance was 
neceſſary and beneficial to mankind, and how 
far the abſtaining, or being reſtrained from do- 
ing ill by the fear of puniſhment is virtuous and 
praiſe-worthy. 

As to the laſt, when a man We doing ill 
for no other reaſon than to keep himſelf free 
from what he might ſuffer by doing it, ſuch 
forbearance has little or nothing virtuous in it 
at all; while the man's inclination to what is 
wicked continues, and he 1s reſtrained from it 
only by dread of the conſequences ; 3 fo ſoon as 
that reſtraint is removed, and he more at liberty 
to follow his inclination, then he would readily, 
and with pleaſure, commit the ſinful act; this 
ſhows the man to be deſtitute of every good and 
generous principle. It is the prevailing diſpoſi- 
tion and bent of the heart that forms a man's 
true character, and makes his actions good or 


bad. This is allowed by all, being agrecable to- 


common ſenſe *, 
Yet it muſt be owned, that es ſuch acts 


of forbearance themſelves be not properly virtu- 
ous, yet they may be of much good ſervice to 


the man himſelf, and all others with whom he is 


united 
* Oderunt -eccare mali formidine pœnæ. 
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united in ſociety ; for it is of great advantage to 
every man to keep himſelf free from acts of 
wickedneſs, whatever his motive may be; but 
more eſpecially is this beneficial to other men, 
ho are thereby preſerved from hurt, injury and 
diſturbance, and allowed to live in quiet. To 
ſecure ſuch peace and quiet to ſociety, is the 
great aim of laws and government, as we have 
noticed before; and we know, that human laws 
and government chiefly operate this good effect 
by fear. Now when the terrors of the divine 
vengeance concur with that fear which is from 
man, it will ſo much the more effectually reſtrain 
from doing ill; for this fear of God, where it 
prevails in the heart, works at all times, in al 
places, in the dark as well as in the open liglit, 
and on all perſons great as well as ſmall ; which 
is more than can be ſaid of the fear of human 
puniſhments. Therefore, wherever true religion 
is entertained, it ſtrengthens the. hand of the 
magiſtrate, and gives the greater authority to 


law. The terror of death is the great engine of 


government ; but religion makes death far more 


terrible than it would be of itſelf. to the wicked, 


by the proſpect it gives of the puniſhments re- 
ſerved for them in that other world. | 
In the next place, let us fuppoſe a man to 
hate wickedneſs on its own account, as of itſelf 
anjuſt and unreaſonable, and contrary to virtue, 
which 
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which he highly eſteems and ſincerely loves; 
though theſe worthy ſentiments, and that good 
diſpoſition of his heart may be ſufficient in many 
caſes to reſtrain him from doing ill “, yet, in the 
preſent ſtate of weakneſs, it may be uſeful to 
him likeways to have the terrors of divine ven- 
geance in his eye as a further reſtraint ; his a- 
verſion to wickedneſs increaſed by the apprehen- 
ſion of the divine diſpleaſure, as an additional 
motive to diſlike it; this motive of fear co- ope- 
rating with the other more generous ones juſt 
mentioned. He abhors wickedneſs for its own 
Intrinſic baſeneſs and deformity ; he alſo diſlikes _ 
it for the malignant influence it has on his af: 
fairs in lifez and, beſides all this, he deteſts it 
as the only thing that can deprive him of the 
favour of God, and provoke his higheſt diſplea- 
fure againſt him. All this is agreeable to the ſi- 
tuation we are in, in the preſent life, where rea- 
ſon is at beſt but weak, and is often obſtructed 
by violent paſſions. In this way one of our moſt 
powerful paſſions, I mean fear, is engaged and 
retained in the ſervice of virtue, and employed 
to countera& thoſe which ſeduce us from our 
duty. 335 | 55 
It ought like ways to be conſidered, that man- 
kind differ much in their make and conſtitution; 
ſome are of a milder and more generous diſpoſi- 
; | .. tion 
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tion than others ; theſe will be ſwayed by ſoft and 


generous motives ; others are leſs pliable, are 
rougher, and have ſtronger paſſions, and need 


more forcible motives, to be alarmed, rouſed and 


powerfully checked or incited : For this reaſon, 
religion, in order to be more univerſally uſeful to 
mankind, is furniſhed with various motives. 

I have only to add, that the fear of divine ven- 
geance is often inſtrumental to introduce better 
motives into the heart; as, when a man who hath 
his conſcience awakened, and is alarmed by theſe 
fears, is thereby gradually led to ſincere repen- 
tance and amendment of life, and excited to ap- 
ply to the mercy of God through the mediation 
of Jeſus Chriſt for pardon, and to pray with all 
ſeriouſneſs to God to create a clean heart, and re- 
new a right ſpirit in him, This proves to him the 
beginning of a happy reformation. It was the 
fear of the puniſhment which his former wicked- 
neſs had deſerved, which gave riſe to it; and now 
having become a better man, he ſerves God 
from better principles, thoſe of love and grati- 
tude. He loves God and his duty much, becauſe 
much hath been e him. | 


SERMON III. 


Ot the FEraR of DOD. 


Is A. viii. 12, 13. 


Fear ye not their fear, neither be ye afraid. 


Sanctiſy the Lord of hoſts in your hearts ; make | 


him your fear and your dread. 


TFT JF Avine in the entry to theſe diſcourſes on 
H religious fear, after explaining the text, 
obſerved, 

15 That God is propoſed in this text as the 
proper object of our fear and dread; and, 

2. That this fear of God is here recommended 
to us as the beſt remedy againſt the immoderate 
fear of man. 


The firſt of theſe has been ditcourſed to at full 


| length ; ; the ſecond only remains to be explained 


and illuſtrated. 

Fear ye not their fear, means that theſe people 
he ſpeaks to ſhould not ſo much fear the threat- 
nings and formidable appearance of their ene- 
mies; but by ſincere repentance for their ſins, 

| and 
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itt reformation of life, have recourſe to that Al- 
mighty God they worſhipped, and truſting in his 
divine protection, take heart, and put themſelves: 
in the beſt poſture of defence they could, and, 
through his help and bleſſing, they might hope to 
be delivered, as they and their fathers often had 
been! in as great dangers. 
It is very natural for us all to have our fonts a- 
wakened when we are brought into danger; it 
cannot well be helped, and indeed it ought not. 
To be altogether unaffected with great dangers | 
that threaten- us, indicates either much ſecurity, 
and a very thoughtleſs ſtate of mind, or ſuch in- 
lenſibility as is a faulty weakneſs. This the antient- 
prophets often complained of in that ſame people; 
when reproved for notorious crimes, they felt nei- 
ther ſhame nor remorſe ; when ſeverely threat- 
ned, and even corrected, they were no way a- 
larmed, nor brought to ſerious refſection. 
When, therefore, the holy Prophet, i in the text, 
calls on his countrymen not to fear nor be a- 
fraid of the united force of their enemies; his 
meaning only is, that they ſhould not give way 
to ſuch immoderate and exceſſive fear as had 
feized that whole nation, and which, like a con- 
tagious diſtemper, had ſpread itſelf over all ranks 
from the King to the loweſt of his ſubjects. The 
reaſon why he warns them againſt ſuch extreme 
dread and terror, is plain and obvious; it could 
{ . do 
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do no good, but might do much ill in their pre- 
ſent circumſtances ; in it would fink and diſpirit 


them too much; ſecondly, it might prove, as So- 
lomon expreſſes it, 4 fuare 1 fo their virtue, Prov. 
Xxix. 25. 


Fir, Such immoderate fear would. too much 
| fink and diſpirit them, damp the vigour of their 


minds, and weaken their hands ſo far as they 
ſhould be incapable to concert or execute proper 
meaſures for their own relief: Fear, when too 
great, is known to weaken a man, and hinders 
him to. do what otherways he might do for his 


own help. This paſſion, T obſerved, was given 


to us for rouſing us to exert ourſelves and do our 
beſt for our own preſervation ; but when indulged 
too far, and carried beyond reaſonable bounds, 
it defeats its own end; and every other paſſion 
when imnfoderate does the fame. Exceſſive fear 


makes one an eaſy prey to his enemies; too 


eager a thirſt of gain often hinders a man from 


encreaſing it. Too violent anger and reſentment 


put a man off his guard, and precipitate him to 
meaſures that hurt himſelf, and fo of the reſt. 


Therefore, when a man comes into circum- 
ſtances of danger, his firſt care ſhould be, to pre- 


ferve preſence of mind and the proper command 
of himſelf ; and, in order to that, to guard againſt 


too much fear, which will only confound and 


difable him from. doing what prudence ſuggeſts 
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to be done; then, being a good man, he Would 
fly to the protetion of God, invoke his aid, and, 


by a humble confidence in God, check deſpond- 
ing fears, quiet and compoſe his mind, and then 


with deliberation contrive, and with ſpirit exe- 


cute, what is proper to be done in his circum- 


ſtances. If he has formerly neglected God and 
religion, this is a proper time for repenting of it, 
and returning to his duty, as the Prophet exhorts 
the Jews in the text. This good men have com- 
monly done in every age; the name of the Lord, 


that is, his divine protection, has been as a /trong 


tower, to which they have run in the evil and 
ſtormy day, and been ſaved, Prov. xviii. 10. But 
of the influence which truſting in God has to 
quiet and 1 invigorate the mind, I propoſe to ſay 
more in diſcourſing on that particular ſubje&, 
2dly, J obſerved, that this immoderate and ex- 
ceſſive fear of man often proves a ſnare to our 
virtue, I mean when we are hindred or diſcou- 
raged by it from doing what our duty requires 
to be done by us, or tempted to act againſt our 
plain duty. This might poſſibly be the caſe with 
thoſe the Prophet ſpeaks to in the text ; for un- 
der the impreſſions of terror, they might have 
been weakly led to accept of ſuch terms from 
the enemy as were inconſiſtent with the true wel- 
fare of their country, their fidelity to God, and 


their religion, as the princes at this time confede- 


+ rated 
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rated againſt them were enemies to both; for a 
man overcome by fear, will be ready to do any 
thing for his preſent relief, and yields without a 
ſtruggle. As it is this caſe I mainly intend to 
enlarge on, I propete to treat it in the following 
method. 
I. I ſhall mention ſome . inſtances of 
the bad effects of this immoderate fear of man 
to tempt us to ſin. ED 
2. Will endeavour to ſhow, that in all theſe, 

and ſuch like caſes, God is more to be feared 
than man ; and that we had far better expoſe 
ourſelves to the worſt that other men can do a- 
gainſt us, than incur the vengeance of God, by 
coraplying with their unreaſonable demands, and 
acting againſt our duty. 
1}, 1 ſhall mention ſome particular fs 


of the bad effects that this immoderate fear of "N 
man may have in diſcouraging us from doing our | : 


duty, or tempting us to act againſt it. | 
We have but too oft read or heard of princes, S 


or other great men, requiring thoſe who de- by 
pended on them, to do what was wicked and, * 
unjuſt; employing them as the inſtruments of 0 
their tyranny and oppreſſion; as miniſters of | f 
their cruel reſentment ; for procuring unlawiul « 


pleaſures, and the like. Nothing could be more 
barbarous and inhumane than the order given by 
5 Pharaoh King of Egypt & to the Jewiſh midwives 


men- 


Of the Fear of God. — Wh | 
mentioned Exod. i. 16. but they, it is faid, feared 


Cod, and obeyed not the King. It was indeed 
7) equalled by the bloody edict of Herod, Mat. ii. 6. 


who found ſome about him ready to execute it 
with rigour. 

Inſtances may alſo occur af ſome in lower ſtati- 
ons, but poſſeſt of riches and power, inſiſting to be 
ſerved by thoſe who expected favours from them, 
at the expence of their own honour, virtue and 
character; and they but too oft met with ſuch - 
as were willing to gratify them, and to gain their 
good-will by ſuch baſe and diſhonourable ſervi- 
ces. Hence the obſervation, that thoſe who are 
willing and able to pay for it, never want hands 


to execute their moſt deteſtable projects. 


When the morals of a nation are become ex- 


tremely corrupted, many vicious and immoral 
things grow faſhionable, and being commonly 


done, loſe a good deal of their horror, and even 


gain ſome credit with many. The man who has 


virtue and courage enough to refuſe compliance 


with the mode, will thereby expoſe himſelf to 


the reproach of affected ſingularity, be ridiculed 
for it, and ſometimes loſes by it the favour of 


' thoſe more faſhionable people who have it in 


their power to ſerve him, ſo that he often finds 
it prejudicial to his worldly intereſt ; and by this 


many are intimidated and hindred from follow- 


ing his good example, find it more for their ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to comply with the faſhion. Thus num- 
bers are brought into the hard choice of either 


accepting a challenge, and fighting a duel 


againſt the laws of both God and man, or 
forfeiting their honour, and the eſteem of 
their beſt. friends; another muſt be diſappoint- 
ed in his hopes of preferment, and riſing 


in the world, unleſs he will employ the baſe 
methods of corruption to make intereſt for 


it. In many places, the honeſt trader muſt ei- 
ther engage in ſome or other branch of illicit 
traffick, againſt the laws and intereſt of his coun- 


try, and ſometimes venture on perjury itſelf, or 


give over buſineſs, to the manifeſt prejudice of 
his affairs ; yet theſe are ſuch ſtrong temptations, 


as to be reſiſted by few, and thoſe few are often 
laughed at for their ſcruples. In all theſe caſes, 
the fear of ſhame, and the apprehenſion of ſuf- 
fering in the opinion of others, miſlead men 


from their duty ; while ſo many bad examples 


of the ſame faults conſtantly in their eye encou- 
rage them to go on in theſe bad courſes without 


ſeruple. 8 
But the particular inſtance of this, moſt ſpo- 


ken of in the New Teſtament, are the terrors of 


perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake ; when the ru- 
lers or civil magiſtrate of any country op poſe 
themſelves with force and violence to every other 
| religion 
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din or way of worſhip, but that which is eſta- 
| bliſhed by law, and employ their authority and 
power to oblige even thoſe to comply with it 
who believe it to be falſe, idolatrous, or other- 
ways groſsly corrupted, under the pain of fines, 
impriſonment, baniſhment, or cruel torments 


and death. This has been done almoſt in every | 


age and nation, ſometimes with a good intention, 
but always with bad judgment ; the Jews com- 
plain of it, and repreſent in affecting terms to 
God their ſuffering for his ſake, and their un- 
ſhaken fidelity to him, Pſalm xliv. Their de- 
ſcendants treated the poor Chriſtians in the ſame 
cruel manner. The Chriſtians themſelves, who 
exclaimed ſo much againſt the perſecutions they 
ſuffered from Heathens, when they got power 


into their hands, employed this unhappy engine, 


I mean force and violence, and turned it againſt 
thoſe other Chriſtians who happened to differ 
from them in religious matters. 

Our bleſſed Saviour warned his diſciples, that, 
by theſe ſevere perſecutions, their fidelity to him 
would be put to the trial ; and, to arm them for 
the conflict, he exhorts them not to fear thoſe who 
could do no worſe than kill the body, but to fear 
God who having kilP d the body could de eftroy both 

foul and body in hell- Are, Matth. x. 28. He em- 
ploys the fear of God to conquer that of man ; 
and, in other paſſages, to encourage them to 

t conſtancy 
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conſtancy in ſuffering for his cauſe, he propoſes, 
as their reward, ſuch bleſſings and happineſs as 


were far beyond any thing the world could offer 


to bribe or ſeduce them from their duty, Matth. 
v. 12. Great will be your reward in heaven; and 
Matth. xix. 29. whoſoever ſhall for my ſake loſe 
houſes or lands, ſhall receive an hundred fold in 
this world, and eternal life in the next, At the 
ſame time, he aſſured them of all the inward 
ſupport they might at any time want; for the 
Divine Spirit was in a particular manner to re/t 
or abide with them, 1 Pet. iv. 14. and thus 
ſtrengthned, they ſhould be enabled to do or ſuf- 
fer all that duty required, Philp. iv. 13. 

2dly, J obſerved, that in all theſe caſes juſt 


mentioned, or ſuch others as may occur, God is 


more to be feared than man. When we are come 
into ſuch an unhappy ſituation, that we muſt 


either incur the diſpleaſure of man, by being 


faithful to our duty, or that of God by acting 
againſt it, we ought not to deliberate long, or 
even heſitate a moment as to the part we ſhall 


act; but conſidering how much more the ven- 


geance of God Almighty, all-righteous, is to be 


dreaded, than that of any mortal man, ſhould 


firmly reſolve to continue faithful to our duty, 
however much we may ſuffer by it at the hand 

of man, truſting in God, and reſigning ourſelves 
| to 
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to his will. Beſides what has been already ſaid, 
I ſhall illuſtrate this by two conſiderations, 

_ 1/2, That what loſs or hurt a good man ſuffers 
by being ſteady and unmoveable in the practice 
of his duty may be borne and endured ; it may 
likeways be made up and fully repaired even in 
this life ; or, if it ſhould not, will be abundantly 
recompenſed in the next. But, 2dly, that the loſs 
or hurt a man ſuffers by acting againſt his duty 
cannot poſſibly be compenſated by any worldly 
advantage he can gam thereby. 

As to the firſt of theſe, we ought to have a 
very bad opinion of the man who inſiſts on our 
doing what we ought not in reaſon and juſtice 


to do. This ſhould appear to us a cruel and 


tyrannic abuſe of his power, and deſerving our 
reſentment. The man himſelf, if he has any 
thing of common ſenſe or juſtice remaining, 


muſt think meanly of us for complying with his 
unreaſonable demand, and will be encouraged 
by it to require ſomething ſtill worſe of us; fo 


that we ſhall find it neceſſary at laſt to break 
with him altogether ; therefore it is far beſt to 
make a manly ſtand at firſt, and before we have 


gone too far wrong, that we may have n 


to reproach ourſelves with. 

If he threatens us for our refuſal, made in 
terms as obliging and reſpectful to him as we 
can, we ſhould conſider that mortal men have it 

55 | not 
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not always in their power to- do the ill they threa. 


ten; ſome unforſeen hindrance often comes in 


the way; of which we have many examples. 
But ſuppoſing the worſt to happen, that by no 


imprudence or diſobliging behaviour of our 
own, and for no other reaſon but this, that we 


would not ferve a man by doing what was wrong- 
and diſhonourable, we have incurred his diſplea- 


ſure, and provoked his reſentment againſt our- 
_ ſelves; fo that we loſe ſome place of profit, or 
other advantage we held of him, to the manifeſt 


hurt of our circumſtances. 
Now, even in this unfavourable caſe, it is 


known and atteſted by experience, that, in being 


brought from better to worſe circumſtances of 


life, from plenty to a poor and ſtraitned condi- 


tion, the man always ſuffers moſt at firſt ; for 


being ſomewhat diſpirited, the change appears 
more afflicting to him than it really is, or is found 


to be on further trial; when a plainer way of 
living is become familiar to him, he finds it to 


be more eaſy and comfortable than ever he ex- 


pected. If therefore a man has ſpirit and firm- 


is over; time will reconcile him to this new way 


of living, as it does thouſands of mankind be- 


ſides. 


It ſhould alſo be remembered, that content- 


ment is abſolutely 7 to the true enjoy- 
ment 


w 
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| of life; and chat this contentment depends 


far more on tlie moderation of our deſires, and 
the eaſy ſtate of our own minds, than on the 
affluence of worldly good; and no man has bet- 
ter reaſon to have an eaſy and chearful mind 


chan an honeſt good man ſtedfaſt to his duty; 
whenever he reflects on his reſiſting the great 


temptation, and in ſpite. of it, continuing an ho- 
neſt and good man, he muſt approve his own 


conduct, and be well pleaſed with himſelf for ha- 


ving ated ſo good a part. 
| He may alſo have the ſatisfaction to find, that 
he has the approbation of all other honeſt and 


good men, their ſympathy : and good-will. 


But, which i is moſt of all, the God whom he 
worſhips, knows and is witneſs to the integrity 
and good diſpoſition of his heart ; is pleaſed 
with it, and approves it; and he may reſt afſu- 
red of his particular bleſſing and ſupport; and 
therefore, truſting to his providential care, he 


may quiet his mind, and diſcourage all anxiety. 


If it pleaſes God, he can ſo direct events and cir- 


1 5 cumſtances, that the man's loſs ſhall be fully re- 
Paired, even in the preſent life, and he reſtored 


to a ſtate as good, or it may be better, than that 
he parted with, and made a facrifice of to his 
duty. Many examples there are of men, who, 
when they had ſuffered for their honeſty and 
virtue, have been afterwards largely recompen- 
M 5 7 
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fed for it; and this very ſuffering of theirs thus 


contributed to thei? future proſperity. A ſingle 


example from the Sacred Records ſhall be given: 
The illuftrious Patriarch Joſeph Had it in his 


power to raiſe himſelf to the higheſt preferment 
in the court of Egypt, if he would have comply- 


ed with the wicked terms on which it was offer- 
ed. He ſuffered for his refuſal ; yet afterwards, 


his honeſty and approven fidelity being known, 


he was not only relieved from ſuffering, but ad- 


voanced to the greateſt authority and enn next | 
to the king himſelf. _ 
But whether the loſs a man faſtains, by being 
conſtant and faithful to God and his duty, be re- 
warded i in this world or not, it will moſt certain- 
ly be bountifully recompenſed in the next. He 
that has been faithful unto death, ſhall there re- 


ceive a crown of life of brighteſt ſplendor ; ; his re- 
ward will be next to that of the holy Martyrs ; 
for his ſuffering was much of the ſame kind with 


| theirs, and 'he was animated by the ſame good 


principle : He ſuffered not indeed for mantain- 
ing the faith and worſhip of God, or the rights 


of mankind, and the liberties of his country, but ; 
he ſuffered i in the cauſe of virtue, and for the 


fake of it, which virtue is the ſubſtantial part of 


true religion; he ſuffered for the honour of 


| God, and gave, a good example to others. 
But 
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But oY , noticed, that the loſs or hurt which 
2 man ſuſtains by acting againſt his duty is irre- 
parable, 2 A] and cannot be compenſated by. any 
worldly. advantage gained by it. 

He | loſes the comfort of a good conſcience, 


which is is the richeſt treaſure and beſt poſſeſſion a 


mortal man can be maſter of, being a never - 
failing ſource of Peace, contentment, and encou- 
raging hopes; but this bleſſing is not only loſt, 
but a bad conſcience acquired. The man can 


never reflect on the baſe,. unworthy ; and, diſcre- 
diting means by which he gained or preſerved 


his worldly proſperity, without blaming himſelf 


for it, and being filled with, ſhame, ſtinging re- 
morſe, and dread of puniſh ment; and tho”. he 


- may, while 3 in health and ſpirits, make ſhift to 


fllence. the.clamours of. a guilty conſcience, he 


will not find this always f in his power; danger or 


diſtreſs will readily awaken a ſenſe of bis guil, 


= whether he will or not. 


In gaining or keeping poſſeſſion of worldly 


good by unlawful means, the guilty perſon for- 


feits the favour and blefling of God, and expoſes | 


himſelf to the divine vengeance ; and God can 


eaſily blaſt his worldly proſperity, and make it 
the ſource of much diſquiet and vexation to him 
while he lives; or ſoon remove him by death 
from the enjoyment. of what he purchaſed with 
the loſs of his virtue, and call him to a dreadful 
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reckoning for his unrighteous and wicked [= 


viour. We have ſeen or heard of many falſe, 
treacherous and diſhoneſt people, tyrants, cruel 


exactors and oppreſſars, puniſhed i in a viſible and 


examplary manner in this world, ſtripped of their 
wealth, or tumbled down from that height of 


diſtinction and greatneſs they had acquired by 
unrighteous means : Hiſtory affords üben 


examples. 5 guig 
Vet as this does not always Kip 5 if ſuch 


wicked people are not evidently puniſhed i in this 


world, they have the more to dread from the 


world to come; when by going on in their 


wicked courſes, and increaſing their gullt more 


and more, by abuſing the patience and longeſafer- 
ing kindneſs of God to the laſt, they treaſure up 


wrath to themſelves againſt the day of wrath and 
the revelation of the righteous "Judgment of God, 
Rom. ii. 5. or that illuſtrious diſplay which will 


then be made of that juſtice by which the world 


is governed i in the due puniſhment of the _ 
dened and impenitent wicked man. 


This caſe is ſtated and clearly decided by our 


blefſed Saviour himſelf, Matt. Xvi. 26. What 'profit- 


eth it a man if he gain the whole world, and bo 97 his 


own ſoul. It is plain from what goes before and fol- 
lows after that text, that our Saviour, 'by 22 


the ſoul, meant the ſubjecting it to the puniſh- 5 


ment of unrepented wickednefs 1 in the world to 


come. 
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gain to be made by baſe and wicked means; 
but the utmoſt acquiſitions that can be imagined, 


and even far beyond what ever were actually 
obtained by any man on earth ; and declares 


that all this would never repair or make amends 


for the loſs of his hin» which is in effect the ; 
loſs of his ſoul,- Tantra 
There .is hut one way of preventing this, 


through the mercy of God, and the merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and that is, Tincere repentance for 
a man's having gained wealth,” or kept it by 


wicked. arts ; but ſuch repentance will colh, the 
man very much pain. His ſorrow, remorſe and 
bitterneſs of mind, muſt be great in proportion 
tot the meaſure of his guilt; ; and beſides, he muſt 
repair the loſs. or Injury. he has done 'to other 
men by Bis. baſe ſelfiſhneſs, and injuſtice, and 


part with the Wages. of his iniquity ſo far as he 


kan; ſuch reparation being an eſſential part o of 
real repentance and amendment. s This makes | 
' repentance | very difficult, - and but very rare 
among notorious oppreſſors, and thoſe who have 


enriched themſelves by, infamous means. To 


them ftrait is the gate and narrow is the way ta 


life eternal, and few there be of them tha, find 1 it, 
dee alſo Matt. xix. 245 2 55 f 
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17257 I foy unto jon, Lake no thought for ; od 5 
_ life, what ye Jpall cat, what Je ſhall drink ; 5,0 
for your body, © what Je ſhall put on, Kc. 5 b 


i Far begins that ſtrong reaſoning capie 
| . by our bleſſed Saviour to perſuade his 
- diſciples to an entire confidence in God for 
their proviſion | in life. It was emplo ed by him 
with a particular view to the times br perſecution 
which followed ſoon after. When Chriſtians | 
were denied the protection of law, were not al- 

lowed to live in peace and ſubſiſt by their own 
honeſt induſtry, but were haraſſed by ſevere 
proſecutions, fined, impriſoned, and reduced to 
poverty and want ; there was a plain danger of 
their being diſcouraged by ſo much ill treatment, 
ſo far, as either not to exert themſelves with due 
ſpirit and vigour in defence of their religion, or 
of their giving way, yielding to the ſtrong temp- 


tation, and purchaſing a quiet and eaſy life at 
5 8 _ 
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che experice of their fidelity to Jeſus Chriſt ; it 
is for this reafon our Saviour is at ſo much pains 


here to have his diſciples before hand armed 


and trained for the ſharp conflict. He exhorts 


them not to loſe heart, nor give way to anxiety 


and the diſquieting fears of want ; but as they 
ſuffered in the ſervice of God, and in the way 
of their duty, they might reſt aſſured, That di- 
vine providence was particularly intereſted in 
their behalf, and would not fail to furniſh them 


with neceſſary ſupplies from time to time; to 


this effect does our Saviour argue from the text | 

to the end of this chapter. | oy 
Though all this inſtruction was given with a | 

view- to the particular caſe of perſecution for 


righteouſneſs fake, yet it ought to be conſidered 


as of general uſe to mankind at all times. The 


arguing here uſed holds good, and is very ſea- 


ſonable and comfortable towards the relief of our 
minds, and the preſervation of our virtue, when 


we are at any time brought into the painful ap- 15 
prehenſions of want, and may be tempted to uſe 
unlawful means for preventing ſo great a diſtreſs 


coming on us. In theſe circumſtances, let us 
take no thought what we ſhall eat, or what we 
ſpall drink, but learn to caſt all the care and bur- 
then of our proviſion on the JAG who careth 
for 158 1 Pet. v. 7. bs | 
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» I beg leave to obſerve, that our trandlation of 
the text is neither literal nor proper; it comes 
ſhort of the force of the original term here uſed. 
What the expreſſion. of taking thought. might 


mean, when our tranſlation was made, I cannot 


well tell; but i in the preſent uſe of it, it muſt be 
underſtood with ſome reſtriction, to make it pro- 

per, and bring it nearer to the original word. 
Take no anxious or uneaſy thought, is the literal 
rendering; 7 and that only is here forbidden; 


for a prudent concern, a reaſonable care and 


attention to the means of our own. proviſion, 


muſt always be employed. as ſhall be ſeen at full 


length *. 

Our bleſſed Saviout in . text pe 
his diſciples againſt anxiety and uneaſineſs of 
mind about their proviſion, proceeds in what 
follows, to a ſeries of arguments to perſuade 
and encourage them to truſt in the providential 
care of God their heavenly Father, and to expect 
all neceſſary ſupplies from him ; and this he pro- 


poſes. as the beſt remedy againſt anxiety. I in- 


tend to proſecute the * in the folloying 
method. 7 0 
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1. To explain this 8 virtue called cruſt 


ing in God's providential care. 
2. I ſhall conſider and illuſtrate the reaſons 
or grounds of this truſting in God. 8 
| 3. As 
* un Aepilircſe, ne folliciti eſtote. Bx. Be not anxious 
about. - 
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Ao As men. muſt expect favours from God i in | 
that way in which he is pleaſed to give them 


it becomes neeeſſary, for the better underſtand 


ing this virtue, to inquire how and in what we 


muſt hope for neceſſary proviſion in life. 


I. Firſt, 1 am te explain this religious virtue, 
called truſting in God's, providential care of us. 
Truſt of hope has for its. object ſomething 
that is good and deſirable; not yet in our poſſeſ- 
ſion; but looked for and expected to be acoming: 
It is a virtue of large extent; for every favour. we 


need, whether reſpecting the preſent life, or that 
which is to come, may be the matter of our hope 


and truſting in God. One particular branch of 
that extenſive virtue, is only the ſubject of this 
diſcourſe, * in n 1 our * and 
3 in life. 55 

It is neceſſary here to. diſlinguiſh lope i into 


ens different kinds, which I ſhall call Common 


Hope and Religious Hope. The one being 
common to all men; the other found 1 15 =ath 


religious people. „ ict! 4 


Common hope, which prevails ſo mink; among 


mankind, is the cauſe of all that ſtir we obſerve, - 
the ſpring of all the (induſtry going on in the 


world. The huſbandman breaks up and pre- 
pares his ground with much labour and expence 
in the hopes of being well repaid by the inereaſe 


of the earth. The merchant lays out his mo- 


N ney 
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ney in purchaſing goods for ſupplying the de- 


mands of a foreign market, and riſks them at 
ſea, in the hopes of a profitable return. 
Vet all wordly hope has ſome uncertainty mix- 


ed with it. It is founded on this principle or 


maxim, That ordinary cauſes will ſtill produce 


their wonted effects; chat this or the other par- 


ticular buſineſs or undertaking will ſucceed and 
thrive by means of ſkill, prudent care, and dili- 


gence. That principle indeed holds true for or- 


dinary, for moſt part, but not always; the beſt 


choſen means ſometimes fail of fucceſs, accord- 


ing to the antient proverb, The race is not al- 
ways won by the ſwifteſt runner, nor the battle 


gained by the ſtrongeſt ſide. The moſt ſxilful 


and induſtrious huſbandman ſometimes loſes his 


crop, and the merchant's returns do not always 


anſwer his expectation, but may come far ſhort 
of it ; yet both fall to work again, (till in hopes 
of better ſucceſs, and ſtill with the ſame uncer- 
tainty of it. 


But the mind of man requires het 


more certain to truſt to, in order: to- its being 
quite eaſy and at full reſt: And that it finds on- 


ly in religious hope and truſting in God; for 


this reaſon in the holy Scriptures, we are warned 
not to truſt-in man, becauſe in him we ſhall not 


ſind that help we want, and therefore may readi- 


ly be diſappointed, Pſal. cxlvi. 3, 4. not to truſt 
5 | 5 to 


to uncertain W 1 Tim. vi. 17. but to truſt is in 


the Lord Jehovab, with whom is everlaſting 1 
| Aren gt h, and they are pronounced bleſſed who do 


ſo, becauſe they run no hazard of diſappoint- 
ment, Jerem. xvii. 7. and this is the recommen- 


dation of religious hope, that it maketh not a- 


ſhamed, Rom. v. 5. that is, does not deceive nor 
diſappoint our expectations. 
But here, for preventing miſtakes, it an be 


| carefully remembred, that the matter and ob- 


ject of that hope I am diſcourſing of, is provi- 
ys in general, not any one particular mean of 
The religious good man hopes and truſts to 


= honeſtly provided for in life, but cannot cer- 


tainly promiſe himſelf ſucceſs in the uſe of any 
one mean he employs for obtaining proviſion ; 
therefore the failing of one mean does not diſ- 
courage him; he tries another and a third, and 
ſo on, not knowing which of them God may 
bleſs and ſhould they all fail, he ſtill hopes to 
be ſupplied by divine providence in what other 
way ſhall appear beſt to unerring wiſdom. So 
religious hope, or truſting in the providential 


care of God, is the firm belief and perſuaſion 


which a good man entertains, that while it plea- 
ſes God to continue him in life, he ſhall be ſup- 
plied with what is neceſſary for life, either in the 


ordinary way, by God's bleſſing, his own honeſt in- 


duſtry and care, or in ſome other creditable way 
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as God ſhall think fit; ſo much is he perſuaded 


of this, as to think that he never ſhall be brought 
into the unhappy neceſſity of being falſe, wick- 


ed, or diſhoneſt, for his relief from want, but 


ſhall come by it by lawful or honourable means. 
Now, fo far as this perſuaſion prevails within him, 
it will either altogether prevent anxiety and un- 


eaſineſs of mind, or abate and leſſen the power 
it has to give pain and diſquiet to him, or to ſe- 
duce him from the paths of honeſty and virtue. 


II. I come now to conſider and illuſtrate the 
reaſons and grounds of this truſting in God, 
which was to be the ſecond general head of thi 
_ diſcourſe. : 

Now here, let us think how c in Silas way 


it is that men come to put truſt one in another; 


for without ſuch truſt there could no buſineſs be 


carried on in the world. In buſineſs, it is the o- 


pinion we have of another man's honeſty and 
integrity that diſpoſes us to truſt in him, and be- 
cauſe we are perſuaded that he will not wrong 
us, nor uſe us ill. In matters of mere favour 
and friendly ſervices, when we believe any man 
to be really a friend to us, willing and ready to 


| ſerve us, and do at the ſame time know that he 
has it much in his power to do it without any 


hurt or inconveniency to himſelf; then we hope 


and expect to be ſeryed þy him. But if, beſides 


this, our friend has expreſsly pronliſed to ſerve 
| us 


— 
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us at duch a time, and in ſuch a particular way, 
and we know him to be a man of honour, who 
has a very great regard to his word, this puts 
the matter beyond all doubt; we give the man 
our entire confidence, and depend on his nn 5 


tis favour to us as he promiſed, 


Now, it has pleaſed God, of his eden 
grace, to humble himſelf, to ſtoop below his di- 
vine greatneſs, in accommodating himſelf to the 
cuſtoms and ways of thinking of us mortal men, 
in order to draw us to a confidence in himſelf, 
and to lead us by the ſame way, and in the ſame 


ſteps, to truſt in him, as we are brought by to 


truſt one in another ; and therefore in every re- 
- velation of himſelf to mankind. | 
1/2, God has given us ſuch declarations of his 

fatherly affection, his good-will, and readineſs to 


help us, and likeways of his power and ability 
to help in every ſuppoſable caſe of want, as 


greatly encourages us to an entire confidence 


in him. 
2dly, As if it were not enobgh 25 us to be 


convinced that God is ſo willing and fo able to 
help us, for giving the utmoſt ſatisfaction to our 
timorous minds, he has been further pleaſed 
to give us full aſſurance, in the moſt expreſs 
and particular promiſes, of all the help we ever 
| ſhall need, thereby pledging, ſo to ſpeak, his own 
fidelity for our ſecurity, 


| dy | 
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Zaly, In regard that, after all that can be done 
for our ſatisfaction, there is ſtill ſome difficulty 
in bringing our feeble minds to any thing of due 
confidence in an infinite God ; in order to train 
and encourage us to it, our holy Religion fur. 


niſhes us with many illuſtrious examples of this 


Religious Hope, or truſting in God, in circum- 
ſtances of danger or diſtreſs, 

Theſe are the general reaſons for, and 3 
of our truſting in God, which I ſhall endea- 
your to ſet in as clear a light as I can, 

Firſt, I ſay, in every revelation of himſelf 


made to mankind, God hath given us ſuch de- 


clarations of his fatherly affection, his good -will 
to us, and readineſy to help us; and likeways 
of his power and ability to help in every gt 
poſable caſe of want, as greatly Encourage ua 
to an entire confidence in him. 


That ſuch declarations are given, and often. 


repeated, is well known to all who are ac- 


quainted with the holy Scriptures . But, for 5 


ſaving time, I ſhall only require you to reflect 
on the moſt comfortable declarations given us 
by our bleſſed Saviour of this truly parental love, 
and moſt affectionate good-will of God to man- 


kind, in this excellent ſermon of his, of which 


. text is a part: You will obſerve, That he 
| conſtantly 


* See Gen. xv. 1. Exod, xxxlv. 6. J. Pſal. xxxiv. 
Pſal. ciii. Pal. cxly. | 
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eonftantly ſpeaks of God here as a Father, his 


own heavenly Father and ours, as if he wanted 
to train us to the habit of viewing God in this 
amiable light, and making this very endearing 
and delightful deſignation quite familiar to our 
minds, fo as we ſhould never think of God but 
in the character of an affectionate father to good 
men; yet not ſatisfied with theſe general decla- 
rations, ſee how he enters into the particulars 
of, and enlarges on that comfortable ſubject in 


the following 7th chapter of this Goſpel accord» 


ing to Matthew, from ver. 7. to ver. 12. and there 


argues in a manner ſo clear and convincing, ſo 


tender and afteQing, that I dare ſay ſuch a piece 
of writing is no where elſe to be found, that at 


once fo much ſatisfies the judgment, touches, 
and at the ſame time pleaſes the well-diſpoſed. 
heart. It is allowed that the natural love of pa- 
rents to their children, is one of the ſtrongeſt 


affections implanted in the human breaſt, It is 
not only a ſtrong affection, but the moſt gene- 
rous, diſintereſted, tender, permanent and un- 


wearied in its operations; yet our bleſſed 8a- 


viour, in that paſſage, aſſures us, that with all 


theſe good qualities, it is far ſhort of the affection 


and good-will which God, as our heavenly Fa- 
ther, entertains for us, who have the honour 
to be called his children and offspring. He will 
have us to apprehend that the infinite and eter- 
nal 
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nal God does as much exceed the beſt of more 


tal men in goodneſs, as he docs in power and 
greatneſs; that his divine good - will has none 
of the defects, nor is liable to the interruptions 


of human affection; that God is as much a 


better Father, as he is a greater and mightier ; 


fo that what we call our parental love, is, in com- 
pariſon of God's, no love nor affection at all, nor 


deſerving the name; but as it is there called 


the full perſuaſion: of the fatherly affection and 


good - will of ſerves to encourage us to truſt 
and confidence in him, I need not uſe. my 


words to convince any perſon: | | 
Yet; before we can reaſonably woke God the 


object of our truſt, we muſt be aſſured that he 


is as able to help us in every cafe, as he is wil- 


ing; and therefore we have as many declara- 
tions given us in the holy Seriptures, of God's 
infinite and almighty power, of his divine {kill 
and ability to help, as of his fatherly affection 


and good-will to us; and this is made the other 


ground of our truſting in him. And here I muſt 


_ obſerve, that our holy religion does not only 
give us general aſſuranees and declarations of 
the goodneſs and power of God for encouraging 


us to confide in him; it goes much further: It 
ſets before our eyes ſufficient proofs both of his 


| pars and power to help us; and as, of all 


© 
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proofs, thoſe of the experimental kind are the 
moſt ſatisfying, and bring the fulleſt conviQtion 


to our minds, we are furniſhed with many proofs 
of this kind. Thus, we are not only taught that 


God is able and willing to help us, but are cal- 


led on to view and conſider, how this power and 


goodneſs are ſhown, proved, and made mani- 


feſtly to appear, in the works of creation and 


providence; we are required to obſerve how the 
power of God has been demonſtrated in making 
this great world out of nothing, his divine wiſ- 


dom and art illuſtrated in the make and contri- 
vance of ſo many different creatures as inhabit 


it, and his goodneſs declared in the proviſion 
he has made for their comfort and well-being; 
and from this are led to argue with ourſelves, 
that the God who was able to create a world, 
is certainly able to help us in every caſe; the 


God who feeds ſo numerous a family, which 


depends on his providential care, muſt both be 
able and willing to ſupply our particular wants. 
This argument is conſtantly uſed in the holy 
Scriptures, to encourage religious hope, as Pſal. 
exlvi. 5, 6. Happy is the man whoſe hope is in ibe 


Lord, who made heaven and earth, &c. And 
you will obſerve, that it is from this particular 


ground or topic, that our bleſſed Saviour argues 


in ſo convincing a manner in the paſſage follow- 


ing the text, to perſuade and encourage his diſ- 
O | ___ciples 
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ciples to a full confidence in the providential 


care of God for proviſion and ſupport in theſe 
times of hot perſecution before them. Is not, 


ſays he, the life more than meat ? I; not the body 


more than raiment? ver. 2 5: He calls them to 


refle& on the admirable ſtructure of the human 


body, and to think how God formed of the 
groſſeſt materials ſo curious a piece of workman- 
ſhip, ſo comely and well proportioned, and fit 
for the uſe it was deſigned for; and then ani- 
mated it in a manner ſo wonderful, that no art 


or ſkill can imitate, Now, if the divine power 
could do this, cannot it much more provide a 


little plain food and decent cloathing for theſe 


bodies? Were this food and cloathing to be 


created, that certainly would not be more diffi- 
cult than making the body itſelf. But the di- 
vine power needs not to be exerted immediately 
in an act of creation; there is food and raiment 
enough already made in the world; Almighty 
God needs only ſet a few ſecond cauſes a work- 


ing, diſpoſe this or that man's heart to give, or 
employ one or other of the many inſtruments at 


his command, and they ſhould be abundantly ſup- 
plied. To the ſame purpoſe he argues, ver. 28, 
209, 30, from the flowers which in theſe countries 


grow wild among the graſs, make a gaudy ap- : 


pearance, but ſoon fade; that the divine art and 


power n adorned theſe ſhort-lived flowers 


with. 


- 
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with ſuch a remarkable variegation of colours , 


which furniſh the fineſt models of colours for 
human art, but far ſurpaſs it. Now all this beau- 


ty is drawn by the laws of vegetation from com- 


mon earth; and our Saviour infers, that the di- 
vine {kill and power, which formed theſe natural 


productions, was certainly able to provide ordi- 


nary cloathing; the feeding and cloathing the 


N body, according to our apprehenſions, requiring 


a far leſs exertion of art and power, than the 
firſt formation of the body, and of the flowers 
here mentioned. | 

In ver. 26, he brings atiother experimental 
proof of God's providential care of his creatures, 
in the caſe of the fowls of the air, or of the wild 
kind, Behold, ſays he, the fowls of the air, which 
ſow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them ; ; 
without any care or activity of their own, they 
need only to ſeek for their food, they find it 
ready and prepared for them; which is likeways 
the caſe of the four-footed creatures; for them 
proper food is provided by nature, and 15 are 


well ſupplied; he adds, how much better ere ye 


as reaſonable creatures, creatures of a higher 
order, to whoſe dominion and ſervice theſe in- 
terior parts of the animal creation are ſubjected. 
Now, if the divine care extends ſo plainly to 
them, will it not be much more intereſted for 

| | | vou, 
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you, who are engaged in the immediate ſervice 
of God, and thereby hindred from making 


proviſion for yourſelves ? while theſe loweſt and 
moſt inſignificant parts of the great family are 
ſo well looked after, will the children be neglec- 
| ted? eſpecially when, by the work he has em- 


puloyed them in, they are wholly left to his care? 


This arguing is ſo natural and eaſy, that every 


perſon who attends to it muſt feel the force 
of it. | 


2dly, As if it were nof enough for us to be 


convinced that God is ſo willing and fo able to 
help us in our need, for giving the utmoſt ſatis- 
faction to our timorous minds, God has further 


been pleaſed to give us full aſſurance of it, in 
the moſt expreſs and particular promiſes of all the 


help which we ever ſhall need ; which is in effe& 


pledging his fidelity for our greater ſecurity. 


This God has done in every revelation of him- 
ſelf to mankind. 


Some of theſe aſſurances are given us in ge-. 


neral and comprehenſive terms, which include 


every particular caſe of need; as, I will be your 
God; it being natural for men to expect help 


from the God they worſhip. Agreeably to this 
ſentiment, we are warranted by that expreſſion 
to hope, from the Divine power and goodneſs, 
all the ſupport we can reaſonably deſire, or ſhall 


. want. Tn, Iwill be with you, that is, 
. not 
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not afar off, or at a diſtance in the time of your 


need, but near, at hand, and ready to help you 


at all times. The continuance of this moſt be- 
neficial preſence of God, is aſſured in the. nega- 


tive form of this expreſſion, I will not leave you, 
nor forſake you, which is employed to encourage 


_ theſe ſuffering Chriſtians to truſt in God for all 


neceſſary ſupplies, Heb. xiii. 5. In this general 
way, it is declared, Pſalm Ixxxiv. 11. That God 
will with-hold no good from them that fear him. 


Sometimes, again, affurances of help and ſup= _ 


ply are given in terms reſpecting our particular 


want, leſt we ſhould be at a loſs, or have any 
doubt in applying general aſſurances to particular 
. caſes in life, as Pſalm xxxiv. 9. 10. There is no 


want, that is, of proviſion fo them that fear God, 
Iſa. xxxili. 16. Their bread ſhall be given them. 


In the text, and following part of this 6th chap- 
ter of Matthew, we ſee food and cloathing, the 


two main articles of proviſion which include | 
every thing elle, are here particularly promiſed by 


our bleſſed Saviour to his diſciples. 
Here again I am led to remark another great 


inſtance of the Divine grace and condeſcenſion 
to our infirmity. Among men, all promiſes 
are allowed to be obligatory, yet ſome are un- 


derſtood to be more ſo than others. A mere 


gratuitous promiſe given from free good-will 


| binds the perſon who gives it; but when one 


man 
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man promiſes to another in the way of contra 


or bargaining, to give ſuch fee or wages for the 
doing of work or ſervices required for it; and 
when the other contracting perſon has perform. 
ed the work or ſervice demanded, he is under. 
ſtood to have a full right to what was promiſed, 
and ſuch promiſe to be in the higheſt ſenſe obli- 
gatory. Now, ſo gracious is God to mankind, 
that, to encourage their confidence in him, and 
their reliance to his promiſes, he allows us to un- 
derſtand them all to be obligatory in the higheſt 
ſenſe, as being all covenant-promiſes: For this 


purpoſe, the true religion has ever been propoſed 


by God to mankind in the form of a covenant 
or federal tranſaction betwixt God and them. 
In which God ſignifies his will, and declares 
what the particular ſervice and. obedience is 
which he requires of them; and like ways what 
encouragement and benefit they are to expect 


from him for performing the ſervice and obe- 


dience required, which encouragement is ſecu- 


red to them by the Divine promiſe. Men are 


next called on to agree to, and of free choice to 
accept and declare their aſſent to this tranſaction; 


and the whole is ratified on both ſides by ſolemn 
rites appointed for that purpoſe, and, as I ſaid, 
with admirable grace, the great God allows us to 
think him as much bound to us to fulfil his pro- 


a as we are to him to perform ſervice and 
obedience, 
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obedience. This view of religion, and the pro- 


miſes of it, is given us in the holy Scriptures, I 


might add, That the more ſolemn any promiſe 


is, it is underſtood to be the more obligatory; 
for this reaſon, the higheſt and greateſt ſolem- 
nity is given to the main and capital promiſes of 
God, that we may reſt with the more entire truſt 
and confidence in them, as the Apoſtle argues, 
Heb. vi. 13, — 19. As I ſaid before, ſo far does 
the great God humble himſelf in treating with 


us, and deſcends from the higheſt Majeſty to 


meet us half-way, that he may raiſe us from the 
ground to a nearer union and correſpondence 
with himſelf, I go now to notice what I made 


the laſt reaſon and ground of religious hope. 


S'E R- 


I — — 
SERMON II. 
Of TxvsTiING in G OD. 


MaTTH. vi. 25. 


Therefore J. fay unto you, Take no thought fer your 


life, what ye ſhall eat, what ye ſhall drink ; or 


5. for your body, what ye ſhall put on, &c. 


N regard that, after all that can be done for 
1 our ſatisfaction, there is ſtill ſome difficulty 
in bringing our minds to any thing of due con- 
fidence in an infinite God, in order to train and 
lead us on to it, our holy religion furniſhes us 
with many illuſtrious examples of this religious 


hope, or truſting in God, in very trying circum- | 
ſtances of danger or actual diſtreſs. Examples 


are known to inſtruct, and at the ſame time to 


affect the mind, both to recommend the virtue 


exhibited, and to invite to an imitation of it. In 
no caſe are they more neceſſary than in this; for 


by theſe remarkable inſtances given us of re- 


ligious hope, we are made to ſee that it is 


practicable enough, as having been actually prac- 


tiſed by ſo many perſons before us, and in ſome 
: meaſure 
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meaſure by every good man. Then we are 
made to fee the happy influence this hope or 
truſting 1 in God has to quiet the human mind, 
to ſtrengthen and impart vigour to it. In ſhort, 
we are in the caſe of thoſe who truſted in God, 


_ furniſhed with ſo many experimental proofs of 
God's veracity and faithfulneſs in fulfilling. his 


promiſes to them; we ſee how they obtained the 


| bleſſings hoped for, not only all that was a 


ed, but a great deal more. 
In the eleventh chapter of the epille to the 


Hebrews, the Apoſtle Paul [mentions à great 


number of very eminent perſons, before and un- 


der the law, diſtinguiſhed by their piety and vir- 
tue, their courage in danger, patience in ſuffer- 
ing, and the worthy part they acted in life, 
through the influence of this religious hope, ot 
truſting in God: for he obſerves of them all, 
that they lived in faith, and died in faith. Faith 


includes hope, as a tree does the branch that is 


a part of it; hope, as we have ſeen, being fuch 
a firm belief of ſomething that is good a coming, 


that the PO certainly bad 4 or en to 


it. 

Thus ha: tells us of radi ver. 8. That 
truſting to the Divine promiſe, to the protection 
and providential care of God, he left his own 
native land, and, in obedience to the call of God, 


went to a ſtrange country at a great diſtance, 


P „ the 
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the land of Canaan, not well knowing whither he 
went, but fully ſatisfied in his mind that he could 


not go wrong in following God ; In that coun. 
try he ſojourned all his days, as did his ſon Iſaac, 
and Jacob his grandſon, in the hopes that this 


country was to be the inheritance of their poſte. 


rity, who were to have the full poſſeſſion of it, 
And there did theſe illuſtrious Patriarchs thrive 


and proſper by the Divine bleſſing ; and we ſee 


how faithfully the promiſe made tg their ſeed 


was in due time fulfilled in their remarkable in. 


creaſe, and introduction to that good land. 
Verſe 24. He informs us how Moſes, anima: 


nent degree of ſelf-denial, in renouncing all the 


grandeur, riches, and worldly folicity he might 
have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, that he 
might take part with his ſuffering brethren, the 
worſhippers of the true God; and how he was 
encouraged by his faith and truſt in God to exe: 


cute a very difficult commiſſion with ſpirit, and 


was preſerved ſafe in circumſtances of the great. 


eſt danger; did good ſervice to Gad and to his a; 


country to the end of life. But his fame ſhall 
never die, but be had in everlaſting remem- 
brance, while he himſelf is in poſſeſſion of that 


glory and bleſſedneſs of heaven, which was the 


great object of his faith and hope on earth, as 
"y Apoſtle hints, ver. 26. 


The 
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The Plalmiſt David witneſſes of the £0 od men 
| who lived before him, that they truſted in God, 


they truſted to be delivered, and he delivered 
them ; they cried unto God, and were delivered; 
they rruſted in him, and were not confounded, 


Pfalm xxil. 4, 5. He himmſelf was an illuſtrious ex- 
ample of the power of religious hope and truſt- 
ing in God: Palm xxiii. 1. The Lord, ſays he, 
is my ſhepherd, T ſhall not want, and ver. 6. Sure: 


h goodneſs and mercy ſhall follow me all the days of 


my life. He declares again and again, that had 
he not been well ſupported by his faith and hope 
in God, He certainly had funk under the heavy 
preflure of diſtreſs, Pfalms &xvii. 13. cxix. 92, 93. 
"Twas this that cheared him and revived his 


dtooping ſpirit, Pſalm Kliil. 5: But were 1 to 
adduce all the examples, I would in effect tran» 


ſcribe the whole hiſtorical part of the Old Tei 
ment. | 
Our bleſſed Saviour found it proper to fend 


; his Diſciples over the more diſtant parts and 


cities of Judea and Galilee, to publiſſi the glad 
news of the goodwill of God to mankind in 
ſending him to be their Saviour; he. charged 


them to make no proviſion at all for this jours 
ney, they were to truſt to God for their ſupport 


in doing this ſervice : They obeyed his com- 


mand, and when they had returned, he aſked 
them, if they had fared the worſe for their go- 


ing 
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ing ſo far quite unprovided, and if they lacked - 
any thing! they acknowledged, they had lacked 
nothing, Matth. x. g. compared with Luke xxii. 
235. 36. This, beſides other purpoſes, ſerved as 
a a prelude and preparation for their executing a 
much more extenſive commiſſion afterwards, 
and as a fair trial in experience how far the pro- 
vidential care of God might be. truſted to for 
their proviſion. — 
In the 2d epiſtle to the Corinthiaſk, chap. 4. 
from beginning to the end, the Apoſtle Paul at 
full length ſhows, that it was by the power of 
faith and hope that he himſelf, and the Chriſtians 
in his time, were enabled to hold out, keep their 
ground, and maintain. the ſharp conflict with ſo 
many hardſhips and ſevere diſtreſſes as they had to 
endure from the cruel perſecutions they ſuffered : _ 
That though troubled on every. ide, they were not 
diſtreſſed ; tho? often perplexed, yet were never 
reduced to deſpair ; perſecuted by men, yet never 
forſaken of God; caſt down, and brought to the 
ground, yet never deſtroyed, but ready to get 
up on their feet again, and return to the charge, 
ver. 8, 9. Their ſpirit and courage, fed from 
this ſource of faith and hope, was from time to 
time renewed. or recruited, and ſeemed to riſe 
and grow, as did their dangers and diſtreſs ; ſo 
that though the poor frail body was waſted and 
worn out by ſo many . yet their inward | 
man, 
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1 Every door was open for the hoſpitabl 
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man, the vigour and firmneſs of their mind, was 


renewed day by day, ver. 16. 
Here I aſk to be allowed to inform you, Necks 


well the promiſes and aſſurances of proviſion 


given by our bleſſed Saviour to his Diſciples in 
the text were fulfilled and made good to their 
comfortable experience; for when they were 


ſtripp'd of all their property, had nothing left to 


fubſiſt on through the ſeverity, of the times, ba- 
niſhed or impriſoned, ſtill they found neceſſary 
ſupplies in one way or other: New ſources were 

opened to them from time to time, and relief | 


ſometimes came in a way that was little expe&-. 


ed. There was one mean of their proviſion we 
are more particularly acquainted with; that ſpi- 


rit of generous love and warm affection one to 


another with which the Chriſtians were then ſo 
warmly animated ; they loved one another as 
brethren ſo much, that all things, that is, all pro- 


perty, was in common amongſt them: Such of 


them as had houſes or land of their own, find- 
ing themſelves in danger of loſing them by the! 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity, prudently ſold them, 
and converted them to money, for their own uſt 
and the relief of their poor ſuffering brethrey : 
Cep- 
tion of ſtrangers} when baniſhed, or obliged [A 
travel to diſtant places; they were furniſhed 


with letters of recommendation which procured 
them 
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them welcome admiſſion among thoſe of cheit 


own religion z wherever they came; large col. 
lections were made by the churches at reſt for 


ſuch as ſuffered perſecution ; the priſohs were 
carefully viſited; and thoſe who were in bonds 


and confinement for their religion, were not on- 


7 ly exhorted and encouraged to conſtancy in the 


Chriſtian faith, but relieved from time to time 
by ſeaſonable ſupplies ; every Sabbath a collec- 
tion was made in their religious aſſemblies ; their 
aged, fick and infirm, were well looked after by 
officers of both ſexes appointed for that pur- 
poſe, who made faithful diſtribution of public 
charity: See how much the Apoſtle commends 


the Chriſtian Church at Theſſalonica for their li- 


berality, 1 Theſſ. iv. 9. 10. As touching brotherly 


love, ſays he, you need not that I write unto yo, 


&c: And he mentions it fo the honour of the 
Churches of Macedonia, that though they had 


_ themſelves been reduced very low, by ſevere 


_ perſecution, yet they contributed liberally, chear- 
fully, and even beyond their ability, towards the 
relief of other churches, 2 Cor. viii. It was very 


much for the honour of Chriſtianity at its firſt 


out-ſetting in the world, to have produced fo 


great and good an effect among thoſe who had 


| embraced it. We ſee the true tendency and 
happy influence of this religion in its primitive 
and genuine ſtate. But here I conſider this on- 


* 
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f | hy as one ſpecial mean of fulfilling our Sayiour's 
| promiſes in the text; That while this body of 
Chriſtians were aſſaulted on all ſides with unrey 
lenting cruelty, they remained ſo much united 
among themſelves with mans nen of che 
tendereſt Kind. 8 


* 


III. The third general head of this diſcourſe 
was, That as mankind myſt expect to receive fa» 
yours from God in that particular way in which 
he is pleaſed to give them, it is neceſlary, for the 
better underſtanding this virtue of truſting in 

the proyidential care of God, to enquire how - 
and in what way we mult hope for neceſſary | 
proviſions in life. | 

This truſting in the good providence of God, 
plainly ſuppoſes the foregoing belief, that thig 
world, and all the creatures which inhabit it, are 
preſerved, and from time to time ſupplied, by the 
providential care of God: This faith is the foun- 
dation of our truſting in God. As I have no 
time to ſtate the grounds of this belief, which 
has indeed been very general among mankind, 
I ſhall here take it for granted; only it will be 
a little illuſtrated by what follows: I ſhall then 
explain the matter of this head in the nn 
particulars: Ec 

J, We muſt hope to receive our proviſion in 
life, not from the hand of God himſelf in the 

| way 


'" 
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way of creating it for us, but in the ordinary 


courſe of nature, by means and ſecond cauſes ; 


appointed for this purpoſe by himſelf. 


- 2dly, Our own honeſt ſkill, induſtry and aQ. 
vity mult be employed for obtaining this provi. 


ſion, and we muſt expect it from Ws wetting 


on our pains z for, 
3dly, Alongſt with our own diligence, Wire 


muſt be a concurrence of favourable circumſtan. | 


ces to give ſuceeſs to it under . direction of 
Divine Providence. 

 4thly, The help and good-will of oetier: men 
is another mean of proviſion often employed b 
Divine Providence. | 


Firſt, We muſt hope to receive our geovificn 


in life, not from the immediate hand of God 
himſelf in the way of creating it for us, but in 

the ordinary courſe of nature, by means and ſe- 
cond cauſes of God's own appointing. This is 
ſo well known, that I need only thus to hint it 


For, by the adorable wiſdom and Almighty pow- 


er of God, was the great ſyſtem of nature con- 
| trived, executed and created in the beginning; 
its laws eſtabliſhed; the whole of it has ever 
ſince been preſerved and maintained in vigour 


by the ſame Divine power; ſo that we have the 


_ conſtant ſucceſſion of day and night, ſummer 
and winter, ſeed-time and harveſt ; the vapours 
continue to riſe from the ground into the air, 


and 
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and are returned in the form of rains for refreſn- 
ing the earth, and different degrees of heat are 
diſpenſed for the ſpringing and ripening of the 
fruits of the earth; ſo that the dry land and the 
waters are made in this way to produce abun- 
dance of proviſion for both man and beaſt. 
Now, let it be remarked, that all this is done 
by God himſelf; it is wholly the workmanſhip 
of his Divine hand ; we contribute nothing at 
all to the preſervation of nature, and to theſe its 
operations, ſo neceſlary to our own proviſion z 
we do not even know how it is done; and yet 
what would our preparing the ground, and ſow- 
ing it according to the beſt rules of art, ſignify, 
without favourable ſeaſons, and a concurrence. 
both of heat and ien Therefore, with 
much truth and juſtice our daily bread is ſaid in 
the holy Scriptures to be given us by God, and 
we are directed to aſk it of God, and thank him 
for it as his gift. It is evidently far more the 
creature or effect of his power, than of our own 
mani ret, 21885 
A2aly, Our own honeſt ſkill, induſtry and acti- 
vity, muſt be employed in doing the little we 
can do for obtaining proviſion. It is the will of 
God, that we ſhould concur and co-operate a a 
little with nature for our own ſupply, by break- 
ing up and preparing the ground, ſowing it with 
feed, ſupplied by Divine providence itſelf, 2 Cor. 

| | 8 IX, 
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ix. 10. and reaping the harveſt; for this pur. 
poſe, we are made of an intelligent active nature, 
and have ſkill and abilities given us for it; 
which have been denied to. the brutes, and 
| therefore is their food provided for them, with. 
out any care or labour of their own, as has, been 
ſaid. They come into the world cloathed, and 
as their cloathing is every year renewed, it is 
made to grow naturally out of their own body 
while they continue thriving. Mankind have 
the materials of cloathing furniſhed to him, part- 
ly by nature, partly by induſtry, and theſe muſt 
be prepared and wrought up for his uſe with 
| {kill and labour. | 
Since mankind have been bend into ſociety, 
dy an excellent regulation, the {kill and induſtry 
of individuals have been direQed to furniſh ſome. 
thing that is neceſſary or convenient to others; | 
by means of which, each individual becomes 
uſeful to the public, and by his labour gains as 
much to himſelf as proves the means of his own 
creditable ſubſiſtence. This is agreeable to or- 
der and the good of mankind. This diligence 
and induſtry therefore, as the neceſſary means 
ol honeſt proviſion, is expreſsly enjoined by r re- 

ligion, 1 Thefl. iv. 11. 12. Yet, 

3dly, Succeſs in our lawful employment can 
be expected only from God's blefling, and his 
directing a number of circumſtances to concur 


CY 
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and co-operate to produce that ſucceſs; no un- 


dertaking of ours can thrive or ſucceed, if it be 


not favoured by opportunity and other friendly 


helps, often not at our command, but ordered 


by providence; as we ſee the huſbandman muſt 


have proper ſeaſons, the artiſt markets, &'c. A 
man cannot be active and induſtrious without 
health; now a great many things muſt concur 


to the preſervation of health, as wholeſome pro- 
viſion, healthful air, c. And; before a man 


can live by the fruits of his own induſtry, there 
muſt be a demand for them. The peace of the 
country muſt be preſerved, induſtry encouraged, 


by the ſecurity of property, and the conſumpt 


of what is produced; diſturbance happening, 


general ſickneſs, intemperate weather, and ſuch 


like cauſes,” are known to bring buſineſs to a 
ſtand, The Pfalmiſt's obſervation, Pſalm cxxvii. 


1. Except the Lord build the houſe, they labour in 


vain that build it, holds true in the ſtrictneſs of 
the literal meaning of the words. Hence de- 
figns | planned by the beſt kill, and executed 


with the utmoſt care, often are defeated by ſome 


eroſs event interveening, that was not looked 


for. 80 abſolutely dependent are men on God. 


For this reaſon it is, the holy Scriptures direct us 
to aſcribe all our proſperity and the ſucceſs of 
our undertakings to God, in theſe pious terms, 
| ne e e 
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Not unto us, not unto us, but to thy name be the 
 8lory, Plalm exv. 1 


athly,1 noticed, that the help and good- wil of o- 


ther men is another mean employed by Divine pro- 
vidence for our proviſion: For it may be eaſily ſeen 
that moſt of the neceſſary and convenient things in 
life come to us through the hands of other men, 


and by their {kill and activity; and we likeways, | 


in our turn, contribute to their ſupply ; for we 


are made to unite with other men in ſociety for 


mutual aid, and are placed in ſuch circumſtances 


in this world, as make that abſolutely neceſſary 


to our well-being ; for we cannot thrive without 
other men's help, nor they without ours; and 


beſide natural affection, there are two principles 


implanted in our nature, and cultivated by edu- 
eation, and ſtrengthened by religion, that are of 


ſpecial uſe towards our being mutually helpful 
one to another. The one is, juſtice, by which 


we are led to deal fairly and honeſtly one with 
another in giving or receiving ſervices. This 
is the foundation of all truſt and credit, ſo ne- 


ceſſary for carrying on buſineſs ; and this prin- 


ciple has given riſe to good laws, which ſecure 
property, and thereby encourage induſtry. The 
other principle implanted in our breaſts by the 

hands of our almighty Maker, is mercy, pity and 
compaſſion, which chiefly reſpects the poor and 
diſtreſt part of mankind. We have ſeen alrea- 
dy 
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dy how much this generous affection prevailed = 
amongſt the firſt Chriſtians, and what great ef- 


fects it produced. It ſtill continues in the world 
in ſome meaſure; the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
is a merciful ſpirit, and therefore, among Chri- 


ſtians, it has been moſtly found. Never were 
ſuch charitable proviſions made for the relief of 
the helpleſs and diſtreſt as in Chriſtian countries: 
Hence the regular ſtated proviſion made by law 
for the poor, infirmaries for the fick and diſea- 


ſed, hoſpitals for the aged and infirm, funds for 


loans to the induſtrious poor, ſeminaries for the 
education of poor children, c. &c. beſides 
weekly collections in every congregation, a 


great deal of charity is alſo privately given, and 


numbers ſupported by it: Theſe proviſions af- 


ford a comfortable proſpect to the induſtrious ho- 


neſt poor, in the cafe of their being diſabled or 
rendered incapable by age or ſickneſs to ſubſiſt 


by their own induſtry : And many a man of bet- 


ter rank and circumſtances than' the induſtrious 
poor has been obliged to his friends for ſeaſon- 


able ſupply in time of need. 


Now, when help or ſeaſonable ſupplies come 


to us from the benevolence or compaſſion of o- 


ther men, we are taught by the holy Scriptures 
to acknowledge God as the firſt cauſe of it, and 
to conſider theſe our friends and benefactors aa 


inſtruments employed by him to ſerve us. For, 


1 That 
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1. That benevolence or compaſſion of theirs 


which diſpoſed them to help us, was given them 
by God. 2. By the favour of his Providence 


| they themſelves were able, and in a condition to 


relieve us; and, 3. They were ſomeway moved 
and led to that particular act of benevolence or 
compaſſion by God himſelf, in ee hands the 
hearts of all men are. Hence the Apoſtle tells 
the church of Corinth, that the ſupply and relief 
which came to their ſuffering brethren by their 
liberal contribution, would be to them matter 
of thankſgixing to God, who had diſpoſed the 


hearts of the Corinthians to grant them this ſup- 


ply,” 2 Cor. ix. 13. In the hiſtory of David 
1 Sam. xxv. 32. we have a remarkable inſtance 
of this. A good woman, of her own accord, 


and from motives of prudence and humanity, 


brings to David, wlio was in great want, a large 
ſupply of proviſions, and thereby prevents his 
coming to avenge himſelf of her huſband for an 


affront received from him. David there piouſly 


acknowledges that it was God who had ſent her 
ſo ſeaſonably to hinder him from gratifying his 
reſentment, and he bleſſes God for it. 


Therefore, upon the whole of what has been 


faid on this zd general head, we muſt expect to 
receive help and ſupply from God in the way of 
order, in the natural courſe, and by his bleſſing 
our own honeſt {kill and induſtry with ſucceſs 

| or, 


from time to time. 
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vdr, ſhould we not have it in our power to uſe 


the ordinary means, or ſhould they fail of ſuc. 
ceſs, we need not loſe heart, but continue to 
truſt in God that he will raiſe up friends, and 
order ſupply for us by the benevolence or com- 
paſſion of ſome one or other perſon ; So that; 
in our greateſt ſtrait, we need not have recourſe _ 


to wicked and diſcrediting means of relief. 
Truſting in God, then, is not the vain per- 
ſuaſion that God will do all for us, while we fit 


ſtill and do nothing for ourſelves; it does not 
ſet aſide the prudent and careful uſe of ordinary | 


means; it rather encourages us to it; as this is 
the common way of ſupply, and may bring re- 
lief tous; only if it ſhould not, we have ano. 


ther reſource furniſhed by our religion. 


I ſhall conclude the diſcourſe, with removing 


an objection that may be made to this our truſt- 
ing in God. It has been ſaid by ſome, either 
ignorant of religion, or no good friends to it, 


That when we reflect on what we are told in 


the holy Scriptures themſelves, that this whole 


world, and the human race itſelf, is as nothing 


before God; it may be thought unreaſonable 
and preſumptuous for a poor individual of man- 
kind to expect that God, who has the whole 
univerſe to direct and govern, will fo attend to 
this individual, as to ſupply bis returning wants 
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128 of Truſting in Got, 
1 anſwer, that if this objection ſeems to have 


any force at all, it is entirely owing to the little. 


neſs of our minds, the narrowneſs and contrac - 
tion of our ſpirits; we are ready to judge of 


God, and eſtimate Divine matters according to 


our own little ways of thinking ; as if God were 
liable to be hampered or embarrafſed by the 
numberleſs objects of his attention, or, in look- 
ing after the great intereſts of the univerſe, were 
in danger of neglecting leſſer matters, or as if 
any thing God has been pleaſed to create were 
thought below his notice and care. Theſe are 
apprehenſions altogether nr of an infinite 
God. 

God is every where preſent, near to every in. 
dividual creature, and wherever he is, there he 
is active. His intelligence is infinite and un- 


bounded; at one view he ſurveys the whole 


world from one end to another, and diſtinctly 
perceives every thing in it. He can by one act 
of his Divine will ſet thouſands of ſecond. cauſes 
and inſtruments a-going for executing his pur- 
poſes. He has numberleſs ſubordinate intelli- 
gences ready to ſerve him, which, if he pleaſes, 
he can employ, but is not under any neceſſity of 


doing it. Io create, according to all our 


thoughts, is ſomewhat a greater work than to 
provide for what is already made; he that did 
the one, can be at no loſs to do the other. Let 

” | us 
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us chereſdre check the pride of human de ä 

ſtanding, and reſt in the belief that God's ways 

and thoughts are as much above n as heaven 
is above the earth. 

Nor, 2d!y, Does this truſting in God's provi. 


dential care appear to be in any reſpect allied to 
wild enthuſiaſm; we are able to juſtify it to 
our own beſt reaſon and ſober judgments, That 
God preſerves this world, and provides for his 
ereatures, is a principle not of revealed religion 
only, but of common ſenſe and reaſon. It has 
generally been believed among thoſe who never 
enjoyed the light of Revelation, and was the 
ground-work of their worſhip and prayers. Now, 
ſince God provides for his creatures, it cannot 
be thought unreaſonable for mankind to expect 
he will do it. Encouraged to this hope, either 
by Divine goodneſs itſelf, which ſhines fo clears 
ly in the world, or by ſome particular aſſurance 
given by God himſelf in a well atteſted revela- 
tion of his will; this faith and hope work ex- 
cellent effects in quieting the human mind, ſecu- 
ring a man's virtue and honeſty againſt ſtrong 
temptations, and promoting piety and order. 
This principle has been entertained by the wiſeſt 


and beſt men that ever lived, and by the power 2 


of it they have been animated to do eminent 
ſervices to the world, to maintain the rights of 
mankind, and fo to act, living and dying, as does 
| ; = | honour 
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Honour to our human nature, and cauſes them to 
make an illuſtrious figure in the hiſtory of paſt 
times. In ſhort, this truſting in God's care and 
protection, muſt either be allowed reaſonable, 


or there muſt be an end of all religion and cor- 


reſpondence with God, according to what the 
Apoſtle ſays, Heb. xi. 6. He that n unto 
God, muſt believe that he is. | 

In a word, being well eſtabliſhed in the faith 


of God's divine being, moſt eminent perfections, 


and his governing and preſerving providence, 


let us learn and acquire this humble confidence 
in his fatherly care of us, making it a principle 
neve: to be doubred of by us, that, under the 
righteous adminiſtration of providence, we ſhall 


always find, in the way of honeſty, ſober and 
prudent behaviour in life, all that worldly good 
which we really want, or as reaſonable creatures 


and Chriſtians ought ever to deſire. * Now, to 
encourage and ſtrengthen this religious hope in 
our minds, let us often ſeriouſly refle& on theſe 


ſtrong and affecting deſcriptions given us by our 
Saviour of the Divine affection and ability to 
help us, or in the other writings of the holy 


Scripture : Let us conſider how well theſe de- 
ſcriptions agree with the appearances of things 


in this world, and the abundant proviſion God 

has made for all his creatures: Let us review . 

the conduct of providence to ourſelves in parti · 
| cular, 


/ 


OO == &a 


c Truſiing in Gov. „„ 
eular, and call to mind the many proofs we have 


had of the Divine goodneſs and compaſſion in 3 


our repeated experience; how well we were 


taken care of in our infant ſtate, when incapable 


to do any thing for ourſelves; how many dan- 


gers we have eſcaped, which proved fatal to 
others; how well we have been provided for by 


God's bleſſing on our parents induſtry, or our 
own; and how many comforts and advantages 


we have enjoyed in life; and had it not been for 


fome fault or miſmanagement of our own, it 
might {til have been better with us, having of- 
ten been a-wanting to ourſelves in the beſt ule 


of the Divine favours. 


We ought alſo to be well grounded in our 


faith of Chriſtianity, and its Divine promiſes : 


For that excellent religion gives us the moſt 
amiable and comfortable views of God and his 
providence, and at the fame time removes every 
hinderance or diſcouragement to an entire confi- 
dence in God that can ariſe from a conſciouſneſs 
of guilt on our part, by the mediation of Jeſus 


: Chriſt, and, the fulleſt aſſurances of pardon, at- 


teſted and confirmed in ſuch a manner, as leaves 
no ground of ſuſpicion on the part of God. We 
ought alſo to be well acquainted with the hiſtory 
of theſe good men who were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
by this principle of religious hope, and Keep 


| their example much in view; and it will be a 


ſpecial 
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ſpecial help to us to converſe much with theſe 


good men who are living examples of this vir. 
tue, and at the ſame time very mode; diſcreet, 
and wel- behaved perſons. 

But one of the beſt means for lang and 
nouriſhing this virtue, 'is by being really good 
men ourſelves, and carefully fulfilling the ſeve- 
ral duties of life, ſo as to keep conſciences void 
of offence towards God and man, and to have our 
conſciences witneſs to our ſincere piety and good- 
neſs. Nothing gives ſuch ſpirit and vigour to the 
human mind, nothing ſo proper to diſpel gloomy 
fears, and encourage good hopes. It is a ſource 


of courage and conſolation within our own 
breaſts ; it often cheers, when all is dark and dif. 


couraging without us; and it ought to be re- 
membered, that we oftner ſee reaſon to doubt of 
our own ſincerity or conſtancy in goodneſs, and 
therefore of our claim to the providential care 


of God, than of God's readineſs or ability to 
help us. This i is our weak fide, and ought to 
be particularly guarded againſt ; and the reaſon . 


for this care of our behaviour is the ſtronger, 
that the Divine-promiſes are all conditional, they 
ſuppoſe and require prudent and - behaviour 

on our part. | 
And let us all fervently pray, that God who is 
the author of every good and perfect gift, may, 
by his Divine Spirit, enlighten our minds, bring 
vs 


us to be better coined with Fr own * 


* mighty power and fatherly goodneſs to mankind 

b in Jeſus Chriſt, and to be more confirmed in tage 

| belief thereof, ſo as to attain to an entire confi- e 

| dence in his providential care, a full and rooted _ 

a perſuaſion, that, under his righteous and good 

8 - adminiſtration, no honeſt well-behaved perſon 
needs to be diſquieted with the apprehenſion of ©. 

5 want, or part with his honeſty for a morſel of 

„ bread]; but ought to be encouraged by the hopes 

© of the Divine bleſling to do his belt in the way of © 

y | lawful and prudent induſtry, and, when he can 

c do no more, to rely on the care of providence 

Rü without doubt or fear; that being thus happily - 

— flreed from anxiety, we may with grateful minds 

- ſerve him in enen and bolinels all the 

f days of our lives. 
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O my Father, i if it be thy will, let this cup paſs from 
me; ; Jet nat my will, but thine be done. 


y 


tl 


2 08 


"Hesz 8 words are a part 2 our 

. bleſſed Saviour's prayer unto God imme- 
. diately before his laſt ſufferings, when he had 
bdtutke near proſpe& of a violent and infamous 
death, attended with unutterable anguiſh of 
mind, and the moſt excruciating bodily pain. 

It is not to be wondered at, that the man Jeſus 
Chriſt ſhould be ſeized with horror, and ſhrink 
at the proſpect of ſo much ſuffering. It was na- 

' tural for him to deſire to be excuſed from drink- 
ing ſo bitter a cup, if that might be; but with 
him all the natural averſions, as well as inclina- 
tions of the human heart, were perfectly govern- 

ed by and under the. controul of the piety and 
virtue of his mind : Therefore theſe words, Let 


this cf pad Jrow me, were no ſooner uttered, 
than 
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| than they were retracted by him; and this noble 925 
act of reſignation to the will of God expreſſed, 


Not my wwill, but thine be done. Here then is a fair 
and illuſtrious example of that ſubmiſſion or re- 


ſignation to the will of God, which is to be the 
| ſubject of this diſcourſe, Aud I en, to treat | 
it ia the following manner: ; 


1. 1 ſhall endeavour to explain and illuſtrate f 


this religious virtue of reſignation | to the will = 


| God. 


A. 1 intend next to conſider the ceſs 
grounds of this reſignation, and the n for 
which it is required of us as our duty. 5 


3. To diſcourſe of the benefit and Aue 
which may be expeQed from t the due exerciſe of 
this virtue. | 


I. I ſhall endeavour to explain and illuſtrate 
this religious virtue of 1 to che will of 
God. | 

And now this virtue e plinty' hens the a 
to be governed by the will of God. The ground 


upon which the exerciſe of this virtue proceeds, 


is the belief that all human affairs are ſubjected 
to the all-governing providence of God, who is 
the friend of every honeſt and good man, and 


will dire& the various events and ci ANCECS 
ef his life in ſuch a manner as ſhall olt for 


the 
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136 Of Reſygnation | 
the man's own advantage: In the full perſua. 
ſion of this, the religious good man is led to re- 
fer all his worldly matters to the diſpoſal of 
God, and to leave it to him to chuſe his lot in 
life; and when he finds himſelf threatened with 
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to the Will if God. 


any great calamity, or brought into actual dif. 


treſs, with reverence and humility, he acknow- 
ledges the Divine providence in the matter 
ſtrives to bring himſelf to yield to and acquieſce 
in the will of God; ſubmits quietly, and pa- 
tiently endures what hs God and Father in hea- 
ven calls him to ſuffer, in the hopes that it ſhall 
turn to his own greateſt good. This is | HOON 


tion to the will of God. 
But the virtue will be {till better es. 


by our taking a ſhort view of the faulty temper 


and behaviour oppoſite to it. Let us then ſup- 


poſe a man who does not believe or own a Di- 


vine providence, and is altogether without reli- 
gion, to be brought into great danger or actual 


diſtreſs ; one or other of theſe two bad effects 
will be produced by it; the man, having no 
good principles, nor any ſource of courage and. 

ſpirit within himſelf, will be quite ſtunn'd and 


ſhocked by the ſevere ſtroke, ſunk and diſabled, 
ſo as to have no vigour or firmneſs of mind left 
to contrive or do any thing to purpoſe for his 


own t or relief: He is fairly overcome in 
the e laid on the ground, yields to the 


enemy, 


_ tue. 
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enemy, and ſtruggles no more; or, his temper 
is quite ſoured and fretted, his reſentment is 
awakened, he becomes peeviſh- and in very bad 


humour, which he vents in murmuring and bitter 
complaints againſt the cauſe of his ſuffering, and 
ſometimes even in blaſphemics. 


Very different from this is the behaviour of 


the religious good man in like circumſtances ; 
he feels all the ſeverity of the ſtroke as well as 
| the other; but he reveres the hand which gave 


it; he compoſes himſelf to ſuffer according to 


the will of God, without being too much diſpi - 


rited by it; without fretting and murmuring, 


he ſtrives to preſerve good temper, and as much 


command of himſelf as he can; his piety, in- 


| ſtead of being extinguiſhed by the correction 


of his heavenly Father, is rather awakened and 
revived, and he himſelf. led to pray with more 
than ordinary fervour, to reſign himſelf to the 
will of God, and waits with patience till relief 
comes. | | 

It is with this as with the other virtues ; it is 
not found equal and in a like meaſure of perfec- 
tion in all good men; but varies in different 
perſons as they happen to differ in conſtitution, 
and more eſpecially according to the progreſs 
they have made in the ſtudy of piety and vir- 


gs 12 
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The loweſt meaſure of this ſubmiſſion and | 


reſignation to the will of God in dangers or ac- 
tual ſuffering is, when the man can but keep 
within the bounds of decent behaviour ; > has a 


hard ſtruggle to keep himſelf from ſinking, or 
from frettulneſs and murmuring, yet does it in 
ſome good meaſure ; is quiet and ſilent from 


the reſpect he pays to divine providence. We 
ſee her good men, in the ſore trial, in order to 
prevent murmuring againſt God, or bitter re- 


flections againſt the inſtrument of their ſuffering, 
to. which they were much tempted, . impoſing 
filence- on themſelves, rather chuſing to Keep: 


their mouths altogether ſhut, than, by opening 
them, be in danger of venting reſentment and 


bad temper; as the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. RICE: Oe. 


T was dumb, TI opened not my mouth, becauſe thou 


O God. did thus afflict me, i. e. I faid nothing, 


but gave myſelf to ſerious thought and reflec- 
tion, Lament. in. 28. 


It is till a higher degree of this ſubmiſſion 


and reſignation to the will of God in circum- 


| ſtances of danger or diſtreſs, when the good 
man is enabled to preſerve ſomething of calm - 


neſs and compoſure of mind, keeps the com- 


mand of his temper; not only thinks well of 
| God, but is diſpoſed to ſ peak well of him to o- 


ther people about him; finds the divine provi- 
den right thus to afflict him, and juſti- 


fie | 
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fies its proceedings ; with that good man in the 
holy Scripture, he ſays, with unfeigned piety, 
Righteous art thou O Lord, for I have ſinned ; 
notices and remarks the alleviating circumſtan- 
ces of his affliction, and heartily thanks God 


that things are no worſe with him, and far from 


being ſo bad as they might be ; encourages 
himſelf to hope for the continuance of the di- 


vine ſupport, and a happy iflue of his ſufferings | 


at laſt ; checks deſporiding thoughts in the terms 
uſed by the Pſalmiſt, Why art thou caſt down, O 
my ſoul ? 'why diſquieted in me? truſt thou in God, 


for I ſhall fill have cauſe to praiſe wes Pſal. 


xlii. 11. 
In a word, our reſignation to ; the will of God 


in dangers or actual ſuffering riſes ſtill higher, 


and comes to its greateſt perfection, when we 
endure the calamities of life with an unſhaken 
firmneſs of mind; when we maintain the con- 
flict with a ſpirit ſuperior to what we ſuffer ; 


and, by an entire confidence in God and his 


divine mercy and goodneſs. In thus afflicting 
us, We refoice in God our Saviour, celebrate his 
praiſes in the midſt of diſtreſs and ſuffering, and 


are in a condition, not only to hold out and 


continue ourſelves calm and reſigned to the will 
of God to the laſt, but to encourage and com- 
fort our mourning friends about us, en 
mend ſincere piety and good behavitgur 16 them 
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as a never · füiling ſpting of relief and conſolation 
to the mind of man, in the worſt circumſtances 
he can be in, living or dying. 


Such more eſpecially was the caſe of the holy 


martyrs of our Religion, and the worthy Patriots 


of our own country, who ſuffered for maintain. | 
ing our civil and religious rights againſt oppreſ. 


ſion and tyranny ; they rejoiced to be counted 
worthy to ſuffer for Jeſus Chriſt and his cauſe 
and intereſt ; they ſung the praiſes of God in 
fetters and cloſs impriſonment, and ſome of 
them amidſt devouring flames. They gloried in 
tribulation ; they exulted and boaſted in bearing 


the croſs of Chriſt, and ta the laſt ſuffered with 


an undaunted ſpirit. It muſt indeed be owned, 
that there is ſomething peculiar to the caſe of 
martyrdom. Theſe martyrs were animated by 
the hopes of an uncommon ſupport, and of as 
uncommon a reward from the good Maſter they 
ſerved ; ſo convinced were they of the goodneſs 
of their cauſe, that they thought they could ne- 


ver ſuffer too much for its ſake ; they acted on 
an open theatre, had many eyes on them, and 


many prayers inceſſantly offered for them. We 
have not the ſame motives to ſpirited behaviour 
in our private ſufferings, as when languiſhing on 


a_ſick-bed or mourning for great calamities in 


obſcqmty. , but what is the greateſt defect of all, 
we are mh ſhort of the faith, the zeal, the vir- 
e tue 
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tue and purity of manners that prevailed .in theſe 


ſuffering times; yet ſo far as, by the grace of 


God, we are good men, and behave well in 
health and. proſperity, our holy religion furniſhes 
us with ſufficient motives to ſuffer: with patience 
and firmneſs of mind in the private calamities 
of life; ſo that it is plainly our own fault if we 
do not. | 
Such is the virtue of reſignation to the will 
of God. It conſiſts: not in one ſingle act of the 
mind, but takes into its proper meaning ſeveral 


_ diſtin acts, ſentiments, and diſpoſitions of the 
pious ſoul ; faith is, as we have ſeen, its proper 


foundation, and good hopes its animating prin- 
ciple; humility, meekneſs and patience, with 
fortitude and firmneſs of mind, are retained, ſo 
to ſpeak, in its ſervice, and conſtantly attend it. 
Reſignation is a compoſition of all theſe. I go 
on to 


II. The | ſecond general head of this diſcourſe; 


to conſider the more particular grounds of this 


reſignation to the will of God, and the reaſons 


for which it is required of us. Theſe are, 


1, That, in the preſent ſtate of weakneſs, when 


we are fo little fit to judge and chuſe for our- 


ſelves, we had much need to be under better 
direction than our own. 2. That God every 
way deſerves to be entruſted with the#direftion 
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of our worldly circumſtances.” 3. That even in 


the preſent ſtate, we are much accuſtomed to 


be reſigned to the will of other people, and fol- 
low their direction in caſes where we cannot 
well judge for ourſelves, and therefore ſhould 
much more be reſigned to the will of God. 

Laſtly, That the light and diſcoveries of chri. 
ſtianity do very much recommend this Reſig- 
nation. | 

1/?, In the preſent ſtate of ignorance and weak. 


"neſs, when we are fo little fit to judge and chuſe 
for ourſelves in worldly matters, we have much 
need to be under ſome better direQion than our 
own: For we are very ready to miſtake and go 


wrong in the opinions we form and the choice 
we make of worldly things ; we are often miſled 


by fair. appearances. Neglecting what is ſub- 


ſtantially good, we run after and lay hold of 
empty ſhadows: We are much inclined to pre- 
fer preſent caſe, gain or pleaſure, to ſomething 
that is far better, but abſent, and not to be come 


at without pains and trouble. We have an aver- 


fion to all pain and ſuffering, even. when theſe 


are neceſſary, or the means of procuring for us 


as much real good as will fully compenſate and 
make a large amends for that ſuffering. In theſe 


reſpects we are no better than infants, who are 
taken-with glittering toys, while they diſregard 
things of greater value; chuſe what pleaſes the 


cy 
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eye and the taſte; however hurtful it may. 1 . 


ways be; therefore God, as an affectionate and 


diſcreet Parent, is pleaſed to take us under 


his own tutory and direction; and that we 


may not ſuffer by our own ignorance and preju- 
dice, he chuſes for us, and orders our particular 
circumſtances in life. Even an unenlightned 
Antient adviſed this form of prayer for worldly 
good, « Grant us not what we fondly aſk, but, 
* give us ous thou knoweſt to be really good 
« for us.“ 49 1 0 

_ 2dhy, 'A ſecomd ood reaſon for this reſigna- 
tion to the will of God is, that God every way 
deſerves to be entruſted by us with the direction 


of our worldly circumſtances. 1. In reſpe& of 
the perfect knowledge he hath of us, and his 


own unerring wiſdom in chuſing what is beſt for 


us; and 2. In reſpect of his truly parental affec- 


tion and invariable good-will to us. 
There is none that knows us ſo. well and fo 
thoroughly as the God who made us; he is per- 


fectly acquainted with all our wants, and with 


all our weaknels ; he diſtinctiy perceives how 
much worldly good or ill we can bear, without 


being corrupted by the one, or too much ſunk 


and depreſſed with the other; he perceives, what 
particular help we need in every caſe, and when 


it is moſt ſeaſonable for us, and, beſides his own 
| e power, he * numberleſs means and 


inſtruments : 
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inſtruments at command, and ready to be em. 
ployed for our help. Then again, he is as wit 


ling as he is able to help us in every caſe, when 
his Divine help may be wanted: His own efſen- 


tial and invariable goodneſs and benignity, that yy 
fatherly affeQion and good-will he has manifeſt. | 
ed to us in Jeſus Chriſt, the numberleſs proofs 


every one of us have in experience of his un- 
wearied kindneſs to us in particular, may ſerve 
to convince us of his willingneſs to bleſs us, and 
promote our happineſs : But beſides this, he has 


given us the fulleſt and moſt expreſs aſſurances 


that he will do it. But theſe: grounds of truſt- 


ing in God have already been difcourſed of at | 


full length in a preceding diſcourſe. | 
34ly, T obſerved, that we are-much accuſtom- 
ed to reſign ourſelves to the will of other men in 
caſes where we can not well judge for ourſelves, 
and therefore ſhould much more be reſigned to 


the will of God. When we travel in a country 


with which we are unacquainted, we put ours 


ſclves under the direction of our guide, and fol- 
low him without any fear or jealouſy; when we 
find it neceſſary to undertake a ſea- voyage, we 


leave the direction of the ſhip's courſe to the pi- 


lot; we truſt to the ſkill and ability of an honeſt 
phyſician whom we employ; at his deſire, we 
ſwallow down bitter and nauſeous medicines, 
Tybmit to painful inciſions, or other operations 


which 
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which he judges neceſſary to be made for cu- 
ring diſeaſes, and reſtoring health; yet theſe are 


but weak men like ourſelves, liable to miſtake, 


and in fa& do often miſtake to the hurt of thoſe 


who follow their direction. What better reaſon 
have we to put confidence in our God, our Fa- 
ther and beſt Friend, who is too wiſe and intelli- | 
gent to miſtake, too equitable, merciful and com- 
paſſionate to wrong us, or even put us to unne- 


ceerſſary pain? Thus the Apoſtle argues, in a way 


the moſt convincing as well as comfortable for | 
us, Heb. xii. 9. 10. In all reaſon and duty, ſays 


he, we were in our younger days ſubjected to the _ | 


government and correQion of our earthly pa- 
rents, to which we reſpectfully yielded, though 
they were ſometimes too much under the influ- 


ence of peeviſhneſs and bad humour; and ſhall 


we not much more yield and ſubmit to the chaſ. 


tiſement of our heavenly Father, who is liable . 5 


no ſuch weakneſs, and aims only at our good? _ 
In the 44/4 place, this ſubmiſſion and reſigna - 


tion to the all- governing will of God, are much 
recommended to us by the light and diſcoveries = 
of chriſtianity; for not only have we the moſt 

illuſtrious diſplays given us by Jeſus Chriſt of the 


goodneſs, mercy and compaſſion of God to man- 
kind, in a general view of that matter, but we 


are more particularly.informed of his moſt gra- 


eious and truly parental intention towards us; 
5 > an 
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that he propoſes to raiſe us up from our fallen and 
degenerate ſtate, to reſtore the purity, the true 
health and happineſs of our reaſonable nature, 
and bring it again to its proper perfection and 


| beſt proſperity. This merciful deſign cannot be 


effectually accompliſhed in a ſtate ſo weak and 
imperfect as this is in which we are at preſent ; 
but will certainly be done after death in that 
other and better world before us, where we ſhall 


be made as wile, as good, and HPP» as We Our- 


ſelves can deſire to be. 


Therefore, in this light of Chriſtianity the 


preſent life is nearly connected with that which 
is to come; it is a ſhort introduction to a better 
life that never ſhall end. Here we are formed 


and trained by the grace and inſtructions of chri- 


ſtianity, and by our heavenly Father's diſcipline, 


for that ſtate of greater perfection and happineſs 
before us; and God is pleaſed to direct the va- 


rious events and circumſtances of the pteſent 
life, ſo as ſhall moſt favour and promote this 


good deſign; by means of croſs and affliting 


cvents, we are awakened from a thoughtleſs ſtate 


of mind, and brought to ſerious reflection, our 
diſorderly paſſions are checked and brought un- 
der habitual reſtraint ; our piety towards God, 


ſo ready to languiſh, is revived, and we are 
taught ſimpathy with other men, and the tender 


feeling of their ſufferings ; our affection and 


_ gratitude 
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gratitude are frequently exerciſed by the bleſ· 


ſings of life ſo liberally beſtowed ; its woes and 
bitterneſs are ſo tempered, by alleviating circum« 
ſtances, as to become the more tolerable, and 
the proſperity of life ſo mixed or interrupted 
with the evil of it, that we ſhall not be miſled 


and corrupted altogether by it; and thus both _ 


the good and ill of this world ſhall concur, and, 
by the bleſſing of God, contribute to the im- 
provement of our purity and virtue, and prepa- 
ring us for the greater perfection and happineſs 


of heaven. This the Apoſtle ſpeaks of as a 


matter well known and believed among the 
Chriſtians of his time, Rom. viu. 28. We know 
that all thirgs ſhall work together fur good to them 
that love God. Here then is the beſt reaſon in 


the world for reſigning, ourſelves to the will of 


God, whoſe intentions towards us are ſo favour. 
able he acts as our phyſician, has undertaken 
the care of our manifold inveterate diſeaſes, and, 

if we follow his direction, he will not fail 5 


effect it, and reſtore complete health and ſound- 
neſs to us. 


II. The third thing propoſed to be done from 


this text was, to conſider the benefit and com- 


fort which will redound to mankind from the due 
exerciſe of this virtue of reſignation fo the will 
of God. 


It 
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It may be obſerved in general of every reli. 
gious virtue, that it is accompanied or followed 
with ſuch certain advantages to thoſe who duly *' 
practiſe it, as to prove in effect as much a privi- 
lege as a duty : In none of them is this obſerva- 


tion more remarkably verified, than in our reſig- 
nation to the will of God. 


Nothing leſs is to be expected from our ir reſig- | 
nation to the will of God, than all theſe great 


and invaluable bleſſings which the Divine good- 


neſs propoſes by taking the direction of our cir- 


cumſtances into its own hand; and if we yield 


and ſubmit chearfully to the will of God in that 
matter, fall in with his moſt friendly deſign, learn 


ſome uſeful inſtruction from the different events 


of life, and take occaſion from them to exerciſe 


the ſeveral virtues correſponding to them'; then 
ſhall God Almighty's merciful deſign be ſo far 


accompliſhed ; we ſhall have the pleaſure to find 
ourſelves making progreſs in purity and virtue, 
and faſt ripening in all goodneſs for the heaven- 


ly happineſs; the peace and comfort of our 


minds will increaſe with our purity and virtue, 


and holding in this good way, we ſhall at laſt 
happily arrive at the full perfection and complete 


bleſſedneſs of the other world; for the path of the 


juft is like the morning light, that ſhineth brighter 
and brighter until the perfect day, Prov. iv. 18. 
e — Then 
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Then again this reſignation to the will of God 
in circumſtances of danger is for the preſent of 
excellent uſe to quiet and compoſe the mind, and 
prevent too much anxiety ; for as in this preſent 
life we have no ſure poſſeſſion of any thing that 


is good, and are liable to ſuffer numberleſs cala- 


mities, our timorous/minds are very ready to 


take fright, be alarmed and diſquieted with every 
appearance of evil; our imaginations always 


magnify abſent evil, as well as abſent good but 


that humble confidence in the Divine goodneſs, 
which always accompanies reſignation, and is the 


animating principle of it, as was obſerved, checks 
theſe fears, and the good man is encouraged to 
hope that the calamity with which he is threat- 
ned ſhall either be diverted, or, ſhould it ſtill be- 


fal him, that it ſnall not be found ſo terrible on 


the trial as his affrighted imagination repreſents 


it to be; but by Divine help he ſhall be enabled 


to bear it, and in due time ſhall be delivered 
from it, and ſuch benefit ſhall be gained by his 
ſubmiſſion and patience, as ſhall fully compenſate 
the loſs and pain he has ſuffered. Truſting in 
God has ever been found the beſt remedy of dil 

quieting fears, Pſal. cxii. 7. 8. Iſa. xii. 2. 
Further, in a ſtate of actual ſuffering and di- 
ſtreſs, this reſignation to the will of God, with 
reſpect to the continuance or removal, the in- 
creaſe or abatement of our ſuffering, will prove 
3 | 4 
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a ſpecial mean of ſupport, and a ſource of con. 


ſolation and relief to the mind: For, by fuch re. 
ſignation, the calmneſs and compoſure of the 


mind is in ſome meaſure preſerved, we have the 
command of our thought, and can employ it for 
our own ſupport and encouragement ; the per- 

| ſuaſion that God will not leave nor forſake us, 

nor ſaffer us to be tempted above what we are 
able to bear; that theſe afflictions are ſpiritual 
- medicines, diſpenſed as by weight and meaſure 


by a tender and ſkilful hand, and therefore will 


naſt no longer, nor prove ſeverer while they laſt, 
than is neceſſary for ſerving the good end for 


which they are employed; and that he light and 


momentary affiictions M life, will work for us an ex- 
 ceeding great and eternal weight of glory. Theſe, 
and ſuch reflections, ſuggeſted by a humble con- 
fidence in God, will chear our diſcouraged 
minds, raiſe our ſinking ſpirits, and animate us 
to ſuffer with conſtancy tothe laſt ; juſt as in bo- 
dily caſes, the ſick man, in the hands of an able 


phyſician, is encouraged to hope for recovery, 


and thereby gets ſpirit to uſe the neceſſary means 


But the poor man, who is ater quite ſunk, 
and overpowered by the calamity he ſuffers, is 
incapable of theſe encouraging and comfortable 


refſections. Good hopes themſelves, the refuge 
and {lay of the diſtreſt, fail him, and he remains 
| without 


tu 


co 
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without ſupport; a temper quite irritated, fret- 


ted and impatient, is itſelf a great torment, moſt 
painful to be endured, and, while it is highly 
provocking to God, it greatly encreaſes the 
man's other ſuffering, and makes his caſe far 
worſe than otherways it would be. His calami- 
ty is not only a heavy but galling yoke, which he 


in vain ſtruggles to throw off, and thereby it is 


found the heavier and the more galling. 

Not only is this reſignation to the will of God 
beneficial and comfortable to the ſuffering per- 
ſon himſelf, but it may and often is of good ſer- 
vice to thoſe who are near to obſerve it. It is 
an old obſervation, that there is not an object be- 
tween heaven and earth more worthy of our at- 


| tention than a worthy good man ſtruggling bard 


with adverſity, and tho” ſore puſhed at, {till keep- 
ing his ground, and mantaining a viſible ſuperi- 
ority till he either gets the better in the conflict, 
or his mortal part gives way and he dies, while 
his ſpirit remains unconquered : Such manly and 
ſpirited behaviour affe&s thoſe who are witneſſes 


to it, and makes them wiſh to be able to behave 


as well themſelves when it comes to. be their 


turn to ſuffer.. It inſtructs thoſe who attend to 


it, and recommends religion, by ſhowing the 
power and. influence it has to inſpire us with 


courage and firmneſs of mind in the greateſt di- 
ſtreſſes of life, and in death itſelf. It ſets the 


benefit 
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benefit and comfort of a good conſcience in the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting light, which, like a 

faithful friend, keeps faſt by us, and does us moſt 
good ſervice when we need it moſt, Hence the 
Pſalmiſt calls on mankind to mark the perfect 
man, and to behold the upright ; for the end of that 
man is peace, Pſal. xxxvii. 47. It is the conſci- 
ouſneſs of our own integrity before God, that 
encourages us to ſuch humble confidence in the 

Divine goodneſs, as is the foundation on which 

our reſignation to the will of God is built, 
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SERMON I. 


All MEN Bound to Worſhip GOD. Rn, 


Ex OD. xx. 3. | 
Thou ſhalt have no other gods before Me. 


HIS is the firſt of the ten commandments. 


of the Moral Law which God gave to the | 


| children of Iſrael by the hand of Moſes. 
As theſe ten commands are a ſhort, but com- 
prehenſive ſummary of that extenſive law, a 
great deal more is meant than expreſſed : They 
are accordingly ſo explained by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour in the New Teſtament, That when any 
wicked or criminal act is forbidden, the virtue 
and duty oppoſite to that act are at the ſame 
time underſtood to be required; therefore, when 
in this text idolatry, or, the offering religious 
worſhip to any other than the one true God, 
is prohibited, the giving religious worſhip to this 
God is plainly meant to be enjoined, 

Our bleſſed Saviour, in that 4th chap. roth 
_ verſe of the Goſpel according to Matthew, quotes 
Wn | the 
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the following words from the Old Teſtament, | 


_ Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and Him 


only ſhalt thou ſerve. Now, there are no ſuch 


words to be found in any of the books of the 
Old Teſtament. To me it appears very proba- 
ble, that he quotes the text, the firſt command 
of the Moral Law, not indeed in the preciſe words 
of it, but in its true ſenſe both negative and po- 
ſitive ; therefore, that quotation, as expreſſed 
by him, may be conſidered as a very youre pa- 
raphraſe of the text. 


As mankind are required in the text to pay 


religious worſhip unto God, and to him alone, 


J am led to diſcourſe the three following ſub- 


| jets from it. 


1. I ſhall conſider the obligations all men are 


under to worſhip God. 


2. I will endeavour to make it appear that 
God himſelf is the, proper and worthy object of 


religious worſhip, and that he only has a juſt 


claim to it. 


3. I ſhall take occaſion to ſhow that religious 
worſhip when offered in the true ſpirit of piety, 


is as beneficial. and comfortable to mankind 
themſelves, as it is expreſſive of their duty and 


regard for God. 
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I. I ſhall conſider the obligations which n 
tnen are under to worſhip God. 8 


But it will contribute to our underſtanding 
the ſubject the better, that the expreſſion here 
uſed religious worſhip be duly explained. 

Faith, or the firm belief of an all-knowing 
and all- perfect God, is the ground upon which 
all religious worſhip proceeds : For, ſays the A. 
poſtle, He that cometh unto God, to offer worſhip 
he means, Heb. x. 6. my/t believe that be is, and 
. that he is the Rewarder of them that diligently 

ſeek him. In this then religious worſhip con- 

fiſts, That, withdrawing our minds from every 
thing without us, and turning our thoughts and 
whole attention to God for the time, we ſincere- 
ly declare unto him, as preſent and attentive, 
our high eſteem and admiration 'of his divine 
perfections, our awe and reſpe& of him, our 
gratitude, affection and good-will to him for fa- 
vours received, our ardent defire of his bleſling, 
and our humble confidence in him, through 
Jeſus Chriſt our great Mediator ; and that in 
particular acts of adoration, thankſgiving, ſup- 
plications, celebration of his praiſe, and the like; 
all this being accompanied with decent geſtures 
and appearances of the body, ſuch as expreſs 

and agree with the inward N and humility of - 
our r minds. 
b Now 
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Now this being underſtood, towards illuſtra« - 


ting the obligations we are all under to Fifth 
God, I ſhall obſerve, 
1. That we are led to woke God by the 


conſtitution of our own intelligent and reaſon- 
able nature as men, and by our particular ſitua- 
tion in life, and ſo are bound to it by the ties 
of nature itſelf. 


2. All who enjoy the benefit of divine revela- 


tion, are further bound by the authority of it 


to worſhip God; while at the ſame time they 


have the beſt direction, aſſiſtance and encourage. 
ment to this worſhip from ſuch revelation. 


II, We are led to worſhip God by the con- 
ſtitution of our own intelligent and reaſonable 
nature as men, and by our particular ſituation 
in life, and ſo are bound by the ties of nature 
Itſelf to worſhip God. This will appear by the 
three following conſiderations. t. We are made 
capable to know and worſhip God. 2. We 


are carried to do it by a natural bent and pro- 
penſion of our own. minds ; and, 3. We are 

further led and determined to it by our parti- 
cular ſituation and circumſtances in the preſent 


te. 


Firſt, As intelligent and reaſonable creatures, 


we are made capable of religious worſhip, and 


particularly fitted for it. 


Let 
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Let it be here remembred, that human know- 


ledge extends much farther than our eye-ſight ; 


we know many things to be, which are not at 


all the objects of ſight ; and from what we have 
ſeen, we argue and infer ſome other things to 
be, which we never ſaw. We believe upon the 
report of other men what we have never ſeen ; 
we know that, beſides this iſland which we in- 


habit, there are other large populous countries 


on the continent where we ourſelves never were. 
In much the ſame way, beſides theſe viſible and 


| ſenſible objects without them, mankind have 


ever been led to believe in ſome unſeen or in- 
viſible Being or beings in the world which pre- 
ſide there, and have the direction of human af- 
fairs, and they have maintained correſpondence 
with them. | 

Then, it is very natural to us, to admire any 


. perſon or thing that excels in its kind, to love 
and deſire what appears good, to reſpe& power, 
authority and greatneſs, to be affected with ſome. 
thing of gratitude and good-will towards thoſe 

who have been our benefaQors, and to dread 
| Vengeance when we are conſcious of having de- 
ſerved it. All theſe are the natural ſentiments 


of our minds ; ſo far therefore as mankind have 
apprehended that inviſible Being or beings which 


they believed to exiſt, to be great and mighty, 


* have paid reſpect and reverence to them; 
| ſo 
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ſo far as they thought themſelves obliged to 


them, they have been thankful, they have dread- 
ed their diſpleaſure, courted their favour, and 
had recourſe to their help and protection. The 


brute creatures have none of theſe ſentiments, 
but are moſtly governed by their ſight, or other 
ſenſes; they never look beyond the ſpot of 


earth which they occupy; and any thing of in- 


telligence diſcovered in them is extremely con- 
fined. But as to man, he, as a reaſonable crea- 
ture, appears plainly to be made and fitted for 
religion; and by the ſame way of arguing as | 


we uſe with reſpe& to the other creatures, we 
may juſtly infer, that the God who made him 
intended and declared it to be his wilt that he 
ſhould be a religious creature, ſhould own and 


worſhip his ever-bleſſed Maker, having evidently 
fitted him for this very thing. 
2dly, But this will appear ſtill more eddie 
when we conſider what I noticed in the ſecond 
place, that mankind are carried by a certain 
bent and propenſion natural to them, to own 


and worſhip ſome god, or ſuperior being. E- 


very man may feel ſomething of this within . 
himſelf, and he may obſerve it in other men. 


Thoſe who have been in other countries de- 


clare, that they obſerved the ſame wherever 


they happened to be. Travellers who have vi- 
ſited the remoteſt parts of the earth, unant- 
- moully 
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'mouſly report that they found ſome veſtiges or 
indications of religion even among the barba- 
rous uncivilized part of mankind; leaſt of all 
indeed with thoſe, who, in reſpe& of ignorance 
and ſavage manners, were ſunk near to a level 
with the brutes ; for this principle of religion, 
founded in reaſon, ſeems to riſe and fall with it. 
We have {till conſiderable remains of Heathen 
antiquity, many of their writings are in our 
hands; from theſe it appears beyond contra- 
diction, that there was much religion of one or 
other ſort in ancient times as far back as hiſtory 
goes ; and that as men lived more plainly, 
and according to nature, as nations were ſober, 
honeſt and virtuous, religion prevailed moſt, 
oaths were held ſacred, and religious worſhip 
went on; but as manners became corrupted, 


diſregard to religion, broke in. 


' Now, an appearance ſo general i in every age 
* and country, cannot be accounted for, but by 
5 ſuppoſing a cauſe as general and extenſive; 

| X that 
E 4 | 
in ä * Nulla gens eſt, neque tam immanſueta, neque tam 
n. | fera, quæ non, etiamſi ignoret qualem habere Deum de- 
45 ceat, tamen habendum ſciat. CI c. 
5 We have ſeen or heard of cities that had no walls, 
1. no kings, theatres, &c. but no man ever heard of a city 


that had no temples or whore of Worſhip. PLUT. adv. 
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- and vice abounded, Epicureiſm, infidelity, or 
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that is, the conſtitution of our reaſonable nature 
itſelf, the natural inclination of the human mind. 


That reaſon or common ſenſe which all ſhare of, 
ſuggeſts, or ſomeway leads men to own and 
e ſome god, and has ever done ſo. 

It is not denied, that the thoughts of a god 


17 have firſt been ſuggeſted in the way of tra- 


dition, by parents or other inſtructors to young 


people; but when ſuggeſted, they have been 
univerſally embraced, entertained, retained thro? 
life, and handed down from one age to ano- 


ther; and, among thoſe who were given to 
reflection and arguing, the belief of a god was 
found highly probable, and beſt to anſwer the 


appearances of nature. 
It is likeways owned, that what nature fins 


geſted was afterwards confirmed by practice and 
habit; men have the more perſiſted in the be- 
lief and practice of religion, becauſe they have 


been long accuſtomed to it; yet the thing itſelf 


appears to have a deeper root in us than mere 


education and habit, which ever varies in dif- | 


ferent ages and countries; but as to religion 


uwe find much uniformity in it at all times and 


places, whatever difference there may be as to 


particular modes of faith and worſhip. We 
have all of us, from our early years, been ac- 
cuſtomed to converſe and affociate with other 


men in every ſtage of life; yet all allow, that, 
| beſides 
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beſides the force of habit, mankind are carried 


by a natural inclination to keep company with 
other men. It is the ſame with religion. 


zaly, I further obſerved, that, by their parti- 
cular fituation and circumſtances in life, men 
have been led to have recourſe to ſome ſuperior 


being of greater power than themſelves. There 


is no. creature under heaven more expoſed and 


more liable to ſuffer than man is, none weaker 


and leſs capable to help itſelf ; we have many 
wants, the ſupply of which depends on cauſes 
not under our direction or command; we are 
liable to various calamities which we have no 
power to prevent, and when we forſee evil a- 
coming, the very apprehenſion of it diſtreſſes us 


long before it be actually ſuffered. Conſcious 


of this their own weakneſs, and of the little help 
or ſupport that can be obtained from things 


about them, men have looked upward to the 


god they worſhipped, applied to his help, and 
ſheltered themſelves under his protection. This 
has been more eſpecially done in great calami- 
ties; and very univerſally has it been done, in 


every age, both by nations and individual per- 


ſons, ſo as to give the holy Prophet occaſion to 


put this queſtion, To whom can any people go in 


danger or diſtreſs, but to their God? This he 
means to ſay is their moſt natural and has been 
their conſtant recourſe, Of this we have a par- 


ticular 
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ticular inſtance in the book of Jonah, which, 
being told in an eaſy and natural way, 1s for 
that reaſon the more affecting: While Jonah 


i. 5, 6. was at ſea, ſuch a ſtorm aroſe, that the 


ſhip in which he failed was brought into immi- 


nent danger of being wrecked, and all on board 


of periſhing ; the ſeamen alongſt with him, col- 
lected from ſeveral towns or countries, and 


worſhipping different gods, all agreed in apply- 
ing to the god they owned ; every man, it is ſaid, 
called on his god ; they upbraided the Prophet 


for ſleeping in ſuch alarming circumſtances, and 
awakening him, bade him alſo call on his God. 
All who are acquainted with the hiſtory of paſt 
times, know, that the dread of vengeance ariſing 


from a ſenſe of guilt has put mankind on doing 
every thing in their power to appeaſe their of- 


fended gods. Attonements of one kind or ano- 
ther made a great part of their religion. 


From what has been faid, therefore, it plainly 
appears, that man is made for a religious corre- 
| ſpondence with his ever-blefſed Maker; is fitted 
for it, and carried to it by a natural bent; his 


beſt reaſon and judgment approve this, and he 
is further prompted to it by ſome kind of ne- 
ceſſity which leads him to a dependance on a 
ſuperior Being. All this is the plain voice of 
nature itſelf. And if we add to this, the diſco- 
veries Which man, as a reaſonable creature, by 
* me 
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| knowledge of the one true God ; and that prin- 
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the proper uſe of his powers, is capable to make 


of ſuch a ſuperior Being in the works of crea- 
tion and providence; his dependance on this 
God, and his obligations to him. In this way, 
it will appear, that he 1s brought under many 


natural ties to own and to worſhip this ſuperior 


Being ; ; that when he does ſo, he acts according 
to nature; when he neglects religion, he violates 
every natural obligation, and behaves in a way 
quite unnatural for ſuch a creature. From this 
principle the Apoſtle argues, and finds the hea- 
then world who had fallen off from the worſhip 
of the one true God, to be without excuſe, 


Rom. 1. 19, 20, 21. I now go to 


II. The ſecond general head of this diſcourſe, 
to make it appear that all who enjoy the benefit 
of Divine revelation, are bound by the authority 
of it to worſhip God, while at the ſame time, by 


means of this revelation, they have the beſt di- 
rection, aſſiſtance and encouragement to perform 
this worſhip. ü 


In our 3 ſtate of ignorance and weak 
nefs, miſled by our paſſions and prejudices, very 
ready are we to miſtake and go wrong, and in 
no caſe are we more liable to this than in matters 


of religion, The firſt of mankind had been 


taught the true religion by God himſelf, but it 
was very ſoon corrupted by them; they loſt the 


ciple 
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ciple of religion which is ſo natural to the kits 
man mind not being properly dire&ed, led them 


into endleſs ſuperſtition and idolatry. But in 
order to prevent the total extinction of the light 


of truth over the whole world, God was pleaſed 


to ſele& ſome part of mankind, to enlighten and 


inſtru them by Divine revelation, and direct 


them to the practice of true religion and worſhip, 


The benefit of this inſtruction was afterwards ex- 


' tended to all nations, by the appearance of Jeſus 
Chriſt our bleſſed Saviour, who. firſt reformed 


the world from ſuperſtition, idolatry, and every 


ſpecies of falſe religion, and reſtored the know. 


ledge and worſhip of the one true. God. He 


was that bleſſed Sun of Righteouſneſs, who arifing 


on this world, by his ſalutary and chearing light, 
diſpelled the darkneſs of former times, and turn- 


ed religion, which had been long an oppreſling 


and galling yoke, into a ſource of comfort and 
various bleſſings to mankind. Now, by Chriſti- 


anity, we are furniſhed with ſeveral excellent 
helps, and have much encouragement given us, 
for carrying on the worſhip of God ; ſome par- 


ticulars of which ſhall here be named. 
Firſt, We are made acquainted with God him- 


ſelf, who is the great object of our worſhip. We 


Chriſtians have a far more diſtin&, full and cer- 
tain knowledge of God, his Divine nature, per- 
fections, andall-ruling providence, than mankind 

ro . ever 
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ever had before, and this is a very neceſſary help 
to religious worſhip. Worſhip is or ought to 


be our reaſonable ſervice, and ſuch it only can 


be ſo far as it is directed by knowledge and 


judgment. God himſelf we muſt know and be- 
| lieve to be every way deſerving of our eſteem, 


our love, our confidence and ſubmiſſion, before 
he can be the proper object of theſe pious affec- 


tions, and be willingly and heartily worſhipped 


by us. Ignorance, or wrong apprehenſions of 


| God; may be the parent of ſuperſtition, but can 


never produce genuine devotion and piety. * 


Then again, by the light of Divine revelation, 


we are directed to the beſt way of worſhipping 
God. None knows ſo well as God himſelt 
what worſhip beſt fuits his Divine nature, is moſt 


proper for us to offer, and for him to accept and 


reward: In this particular we are fully inſtruc- 
ted by Jeſus Chriſt ; and no ſmall encourage- 


ment it is to us, to be aſſured that the particular 
worſhip which we are direQed to offer is of God 
Almighty's own chuſing, and of all others the 


moſt pleaſing to him. 


Further, by Divine revelation every hindrance 
and diſcouragement to worſhip is removed ; our 


chief diſcouragement ariſes from the ſenſe of 


our own littleneſs and inſigriificancy ; our great 


weakneſs, but moſt of all from a conſciouſneſs | 
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of guilt and unworthineſs. This laſt more eſpe- 
cially fills us with the dread and terror of God, 


whoſe vengeance we know that we have often 


| provoked. againſt ourſelves; and being filled 


with the apprehenſions of puniſhment, ſo much 


deſerved by us, we find ourſelves rather diſpoſed 


to run from God, than draw near to him in the 
way of religious worſhip. Now all theſe grounds 


of diſcouragement are fully removed by Divine 
revelation ; which not only allows us, ſinful men, 


but invites us to approach the Divine preſence 


fo ſoon as we are duly ſenſible of our guilt, and 
brought by ſincere repentance to return to our 


duty: Full aſſurances of pardon are given us by 
God himſelf, and for quieting our timorous 
minds, we are taught that this great favour of 
pardon is beſtowed in a way perfectly conſiſtent 
with the juſtice of the Divine government; that 
Jeſus Chriſt has died on the crofs for our ſins, 


and made a full attonement for us, and has like- 


ways returned to heaven, there to perform the 


friendly office of a Mediator and Advocate for 


us with God, and is ready by his Divine Spirit 
to ſtrengthen and affiſt the feeble powers of our 


minds, to excite and animate our ſincere devo- 
tion. Therefore, upon theſe grounds, we are 


called on to draw near with boldneſs to God Al- 
ds $ throne of grace, that we may find 
| mercy 


d, 
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1 mercy and obtain help in the time of our need, 


Heb. iv. 16. 
I ſhall only add, that repeated promiſes and 
aſſurances are given us in the name of God, that 


be is ready to hear our ſerious prayers, to ac- 


cept our ſincere worſhip, to make every allow- 


ance we need for our infirmities and involuntary 


weakneſſes, and to reward our honeſt and unaf- 
fected piety, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Every page of the New Teſtament is filled with 
theſe declarations, and we have thereby every 


_ encouragement given us to the worſhipping of 


God. The matter is ſo well known, that I ſhall 
readily be excuſed for omitting particular quota- 
tions. | 

Now, being thus provided by Divine revela- 
tion, with all the helps and encouragement we 
could wiſh for in the worſhip of God; the au- 
thority of God himſelf is interpoſed, and we are 


_ expreſsly commanded and required to perform 


religious worſhip to God as an indiſpenſible du- 
ty. It is made the ſubject of the firſt command 
of the moral law. It is enjoined all over the Old 
Teſtament, The command is repeated in every 
part of the New Teſtament. Religious worſhip 


is taught and recommended to us by the ex- 


ample of the beſt and worthieſt part of mankind; 


and particularly by that of Jelus Chriſt our Lord 
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and Maſter, whoſe eminent piety makes ſo bright 
a part of his fair and illuſtrious character. The 
_  Negle@ or careleſs performance of worſhip is 
\ _ _ forbid, and as threatned in the my Scrip - 
2 tures. | 
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+ ward our unfeigned piety. 
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SERMON II. 


Gop the proper and worthy OBI ECT 
of RELIGIous WORS HIT. 


Thou ſhalt have no other gods before Me. 


II. I Go on now to the ſecond thing propoſed 


to be done from this text, To ſhow that 


God himſelf is the proper and worthy object of 
religious worſhip, and that he alone is intitled to 
"Its | | : 8 


| 1/2, That God is the proper and worthy ob- 


| jet of religious worſhip. This, it is hoped, will 


evidently appear, by conſidering, 1. What God 
is of himſelf. 2. The relation he bears to us as 
our Maker. 3. The great obligations we are all 
under to him as our conſtant and unwearied Be. 


nefactor; and in ſhort we are encouraged to 


worſhip him by the aſſurances we have, that he 


is ſo able and willing to help to ſupport and pro- 


tect every ſincere worſhipper of his, and to re- 


(ts) Let 
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(1.) Let us conſider what God is of himſelf, - r 
let us think how great- beyond all comprehen- 2 
ſion, how good above all praiſe, how reſpectable, 0 
and at the ſame time how amiable he is, and how f. 
reſplendent the glory of his venerable name; 1 


redemption 


and he will be found to deſerve all the eſteem ” 
and reverence, the love and affection, the confi- 40 

dence and ſubmiſſion not only of us mortal men, 
but ot the whole reaſonable creation beſides. "© 
Me are accuſtomed to pay reſpect to authori- e 
ty and greatneſs; but where can we find any -* hh 
majeſty or grandeur to be compared with that T 
of God, whoſe dominion extends over all, and a 
has no other bounds but thoſe of the univerſe it- e( 
ſelf; he is Ring of kings and Lord of lords ; the | ir 
only Patentate, ſupreme Lawgiver, and Judge of ri 
the whole creation; well then deſerves he to be T2” 
| feared in the religious aſſemblies of his ſaints, and WE m 
|: to be had in reverence by all who approach his 2” 
1 ſacred preſence to offer worſhip and t to fe 
4 bim. | "i 
3 His Divine "eye is unbounded, extend. MW a 
bt ing to every thing that is the object of know- 5 
if ledge; his wiſdom is altogether incomprehen- 10 
uf ſible, his Divine {kill and diſcernment appear ſo fe 
28 | -manifeſtly in the whole ſtructure and contrivance Wl ye 
jd of this world, and all the creatures which inhabit Al 
9 it.; his art of government in the direction of all ec 
it a and more Parten! in the plan of out Ve 
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redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, as excite the higheſt | 


admiration of all who conſider theſe appearances 
of his with due attention. The more theſe are 
ſtudied, they appear the more wonderful. How 
manifold are thy works O Lord! In wiſdom haſt. 
thou made them all, Great and marvellous are thy 


works Lord God Almighty / 
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benignity of God? his never: failing mercy and 
compaſſion? theſe have conſtantly flowed in 
large ſtreams from the beginning, and made 


every corner of the univerſe to rejoice in all paſt 
ages, and ſtill continue to flow with undiminiſh- 
ed exuberance. How adorable is the purity and 
inviolable rectitude of the Divine nature, ſupe- 
rior to all temptations, how immutable his re- 
gard to truth, juſtice and good order. Theſe 
moral perfections command our higheſt eſteem 


and veneration, warm our hearts with pious af. 
fection, and invite our moſt. animated praiſe; ; yet 
theſe objects, ſo tranſcendently great, ſo emi- 
nently good, ſuffer much by every attempt of 


ours to illuſtrate them; our minds are too nar- 


row to comprehend them, our language too de- 
fective to expreſs the little we know of them ; 


yet theſe imperfect hints evidently prove beyond 
all contradiction, that God, in himſelf conſider- 
ed, well deſerves to be worſhipped with true de- 
votion by all his reaſonable creatures. 

(2.) Then 
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(2.) Then again, we are brought under ſpe- 
cial obligations to worſhip God, as he is our 
great Maker, and we fo abſolutely dependent oh 
him for our'being itſelf : God has a juſt claim 


to be honoured and ſerved by the beſt powers 


and affections of our reaſonable natures, becauſe 


| theſe are his own gift. He has given us intel- 


ligence and reaſon ; the defire of good; a prin- 


ciple of gratitude for good received; he has 


taught us to reſpe& greatneſs; to dread evil. 


We have juſt now ſeen, that he himſelf is the 


greateſt and worthieſt obje& of theſe powers, 
ſentiments and affections; there is nothing fo 
great, ſo good, ſo defireable and reſpectable as 
he himſelf is; I here add, that the firſt and moſt 
natural uſe we can make of theſe powers and 
affeQions, is to employ them in the ſervice of 


him who beſtowed them on us; to adore, to 


praiſe and to bleſs the great Author and Giver 
of what is ſo ornamental to our nature. To for- 


get, neglect, or diſregard him, of whom we hold 


our beings themſelves, by whom we breathe, 
live and move, has ſomething quite unnatural 


and ſhocking in it; and on that account men 


are complained of, and reproached by the holy 
Prophets in the name of God, Iſa. i. 2. Hear 
O heavens, —1 have nouriſhed and brought up chil- 


dren, and they have rebelled again/t no. Mal: i. 6. 
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on honoureth his father, and a ſervant his maſter, 
&c. 15 „„ | 
Further, as God is the Author not only of 
our being, but of our whole well-being; honour, 
worſhip and ſervice, are a debt we all owe to him 
for the numberleſs favours we have received 
from his bountiful hand; for he is the firſt and 
great cauſe of all the good we ever enjoyed, do 
poſſeſs, or hope for hereafter. Our beſt Friend, 
our conſtant and unwearied Benefactor has he 
been; and he hath in his moſt gracious view 
{ill greater favours to beſtow. If, therefore, 
we have any thing generous in our hearts, any 
ſenſe of honour and gratitude, this will excite us 
to honour and ſerve God in the exerciſe of piety, 
with willing and chearful minds; for in this way 
God himſelf chuſes to be ſerved by us. You 
will obſerve, that this firſt command to worſhip 
God, is introduced in this manner, I am the Lord 
thy God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
and houſe of bondage, v. 2. before the text. And 
in the New Teſtament, we are often reminded 
of a greater redemption, and of deliverance from 
a worſe bondage than that of Egypt was to the 
children of Iſrael, in order to excite us to the g 
worſhip and ſervice of God, 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 
Te are not your own, ye are bought with a Priceg— 
therefore, glorify God. in ſoul, body and ſpirit, that 
are bis. This alludes to the taſte and manners 
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of the times. Maſters had a full legal title to 
the beſt ſervice of the ſlaves they had purchaſed 
with their money ;—but, as the fame Apoſtle 
elſewhere hints, by being taken into the ſervice 
of God we are reſtored to true liberty, become 
the children of his family, and may expect to be 
treated with all affection and honour. God is 
pleaſed to begin with laying us under the greateſt 
obligations to himſelf, and than lays hold of our 
gratitude, and ties us by the bonds of love to his 
ſervice. „„ | 
(3.) In ſhort we are invited and encouraged to 


worſhip God, by the aſſurance we have that he 


is ſo able and willing to help and protect every 


fincere worſhipper of his, and to reward their un- 


feigned piety, through Jeſus Chriſt. We have 


already ſeen, that being ſo weak of ourſelves, we 


are taught by nature to look out for, and lay 
hold on, ſome being ſuperior in power to our- 
ſelves, and to lean to it; ſomething of confi- 


dence in the power and good - will of him who is 


the object of worſhip, is the ground on which 
religious worſhip proceeds, and the animating 
principle of it. As among ourſelves, we make 
our court to, and aſk favours of, a great man 


Voith ſpirit and firmneſs of mind, when we be- 


lere him both able and ready to grant them. 
Tt is the ſame with religious worſhip and prayer; 


according to the afore-cited text, we mult believe 


_  -that 
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that God will reward all that diligently ſeek him. 
Hence the antient Prophets ridicule their coun- 


try-men the Jews for applying by worſhip and 


prayer to gods that could neither hear their cry, _ 
nor grant them the help they aſked, while they 
neglected him who had made the heavens and 


the earth, and thereby given abundant proof 
both of his ability and benevolence to mankind. 


In the New Teſtament we are called on to ap- 
proach God Almighty” s throne of grace in the ſpi- 
rit of adoption, that is, with the humble confi- 
dence of dutiful children, to make our addreſſes 
to the beſt of parents, our great Father in hea- 
ven, and to aſk every favour in the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in the faith of being heard, and truſting to 
his mediation. 

From all theſe adden it U66s very evi- 
dently appear, that God himſelf is the proper 
and worthy object of religious worſhip. The 


next thing to be illuſtrated is, 


2dly, That God, the one true God, only! is 


inmtitled to Religious worſhip. Thou ſhalt have no 


#ther gods before Me. 

The Engliſh term Worſhip was bene uſed 
with reſpect to men, as well as to God. Hence 
came the diſtinction of civil and religious wor- 
ſhip; tho' in our days the word is commonly 


employed to 28 religious ee only. 


4 A 
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A great deal of eſteem, love and reſpe arg 
due to worthy good men, eſpecially when they 


are inveſted with authority; we are then bound 


to honour them for their office ſake, as well as 
for their perſonal worth. But a great difference 
muſt be made betwixt the reſpect and honour 
we pay to them, and that which we owe to the 


great and eternal God; even the greateſt and 
beſt men are but weak and fallible creatures, 
and too ready to. go wrong, Their goodneſs 
has, in this imperfect ſtate, a mixture of evil in 


it. It is worthy of eſteem and praiſe, and in- 


titled to confidence; but it muſt be eſteemed 


and praiſed with reſerve and moderation, and 
cannot be very much truſted to with ſafety and 
prudence ; ſo far we may go in eſteem and 
reſpect, and then muſt ſtop and go no further. 
It is otherways with reſpe& to God : He is in- 
finitely, eternally and unchangeably great and 
good; He is all light, and with him is no ſhade 


nor darkneſs at all, Moſt good men are chiefly 


eminent in one or two virtues, but deficient in 
others; but in God all virtues, all worth, ex- 
cellence and dignity are united, as in their cen- 


ter and original ſource, and in the higheſt poſſi- 


ble degree of perfection. He therefore, as has 
been faid, deſerves our higheſt eſteem, our moſt 
unreſerved confidence and ſubmiſſion, and to be 
loved by us with all our heart, ſoul and Rrrength ; 
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de can never exceed or go too far in our re- 


ſpe& and affection to him, while they are regu- 


lated by judgment; we always fall ſhort of what 


is due. Here then, and here only, we may give 
full ſcope to our pious affections. And this is 


the diſtinguiſhing character of n Wor- 


ſhip. 

But mankind, this too miich under the 
government of their ſenſes, began very early to 
affect a viſible object of worſhip : Something of 
this kind was at firſt employed as an emblem or 
memorial of the inviſible God they worſhipped, 


and as the means of help to devotion ; aſter- 
Wards by an eaſy tranſition, the idol, image, or 


viſible repreſentation - of the deity itſelf was 
worſhipped, and the inviſible origin en 


or forgotten altogether. 


The fin, moon and ſtars, appear to have been 
the firſt objects of worſhip in the eaſtern world. 
There ſeems to be a plain reference to this fpe- 


cies of idolatry in the book of Job ch. xxxi. ver. 
26, 27, 28, Travellers unanimouſly report, that 


over Syria, it ſeldom rains through ſummer, and 
in the countries to- the eaft and fouth, Perſia, 
Arabia, Egypt, &c. rains are but little known 


at all; by this means, the air, free of damp va- 


pours aud exhalations, is extremely pure; the 
ſun, moon and ſtars ſhine with a glory and ſplen- 
dor that is aſtoniſhing to people of our northern 

countries. 
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countries. In theſe parts, they generally travel 
by night in ſummer, and lie abroad on the flat 
roofs of their houſes, for the ſake of coolneſs, 


all the night; for this reaſon, the very brilliant, 
grand and ſtriking appearance of the heavens 


above them, is much in their view, and is 
thought to have allured and invited them to 
worſhip it. | 


+ The belief of inferior ſpiritual agents, em- 
ployed by the one ſupreme God as his inſtru- 


ments in rewarding or puniſhing mankind, pre- 


vailed generally over the heathen world; and 


unto theſe under the names of angels, genii, or 
demons, mankind made their court, by offering 


religious worſhip to them. Then ſuch princes, 
rulers or inventors of uſeful arts, as had been 


eminent benefactors to mankind, as they were 


much honoured while they lived, fo after death, 
their memory was ſo far reſpected, that they 
were ranked among the gods, and had divine 


honours paid to them. In ſhort, in this pro- 


greſſive courſe of ſuperſtition and idolatry the 


more uſeful brute- creatures themſelves had tem- 
ples conſecrated to them, and became objects of 
worſhip: yet the more intelligent part of the 
heathen world acknowledged ſome ſupreme dei- 


ty, and made a diſtinction in religious worſhip 


as to the degrees of it, into an inferior and ſupe- 
rior kind. 
8 In 
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In every divine revelation, the one true God 
is propoſed as the only object of religious wor- 
ſhip; religious worſhip is claimed as due to him, 


do the excluſion of every other being. Thus 


ſpeaks God himſelf by the Prophet, Fehovah is 


my name, my glory will I not give to another, nor, 


my praiſe to graven images, Iſa. xlii. 8. The 
worſhipping any other but the true God is here 


prohibited in the firſt command of the Moral 
Law. The making of images or viſible repre- 


ſentations of God, is forbid in the ſecond com- 
mand. The Jews had for many ages a ſtrong 
bias to unite with their heathen neighbours in 
the worſhip of idols ; this was a. conſtant matter 
of reproof and complaint from the holy Prophets, 
and they were often ſeverely puniſhed for it by 
God. The folly and abſurdity of bowing be= 


fore ſtocks and ſtones, and making ſupplications 


to ſuch gods as could neither hear nor help, 1s 
finely ridiculed, Pal. cxv. 4,—10. 

One great deſign of Chriſtianity was to re- 
form the world from idolatry, To turn men from 


theſe vanities unto the living God, which made 


heaven and earth, Acts xiv. 15. To others, ſays 
the Apoſtle, there are many gods in heaven and 
in earth, but to us Chriſtians there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, 1 Cor. 


viii. 6. Such was both the faith and practice 
of the Chriſtian church in its ſtate of greateſt 


purity 
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purity for ſeveral centuries; but when Chrif. 


tianity came to have a legal eſtabliſhment, by an 
M-judged policy, ſeveral heathen rites or practi- 
ces were adopted into it for gaining the hea- 


then, and among the reſt at length, after much 


oppoſition, viſible images or repreſentations were 
made of God, placed in the churches, and pro- 


| poſed as objects of veneration. Churches were 
alſo built, days conſecrated, and prayers directed 
to angels and ſaints. This ſtill continues in the 


church of Rome; and was ſtated as one of the 
grounds of our ſeparation from it at the Re- 


formation; a happy event for mankind, as at 


one and the ſame time it reſtored purity of wor: 
ſhip, and freedom from eecleſiaſtic tyranny: 


"= 
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SERMON III. 
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and Comiortable to MAN KIND, 


Ex op. xx. 3, 


Wo Halt have no other gods before Me. 


III. HE third general ſubje& of diſcourſe 

propoſed from this text was, to ſhow, 
That when Religious Worſhip 1s offered. in the 
true ſpirit of piety, it is as beneficial and com- 


fortable to mankind themſelves, as it is expreſ-. 


five of their duty and regard to God. 
But, before I enter on the particular illuſtra- 


tion of this, I ſhall make a ſhort compariſon be- 
twixt the religious worſhip of the Chriſtian 


church, and that of the Jews and nn,. 
world. 

The whole religion of the Jews was W | 
by God himſelf ; Moſes taught it to them in the 
name of God ; it was modelled according to the 
ſlate of mankind in theſe carly times, and the 


particular character of the Jewiſh nation. The 


Jews 
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Jews appear from their own hiſtory, as well as 

** . ; A 
from the defcriptions given us of them by their b 
Prophets, to have been a very /tiff-necked peo. ” 
ple; therefore, ſuch a religious ſervice was im- 1 
poſed on them as might ſubdue their obſtinate T 
and unruly ſpirits ; fear was the great and ruling 
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principle, called in the New Teſtament the ſpirit - 
| 5 of bondage unto fear, or a ſervile timorous ſpirit, ” of 
| [ Their Law was firſt promulgated with ſuch cir- . | ti 
| bl cumſtances of terror, as made Moſes himſelf to EF 
} tremble ; and the hiſtory of theſe awful appear- 1 
4 ances is recorded alongſt with the law itſelf. | = 
# Beſides what is eſſential to all true worſtup, 5 
3 and in common with us, the devotion of the Vi 
| | heart ; the religion of the Jews was incumbred | f 
| and overcharged with rites and ceremonies ; ſo in 
many in number as could not be eaſily remem- * 

bred, ſome of them ſevere and painful, ſome _ 

coſtly and expenſive, ſome toilfome and labo- EY 


rious; as their being obliged to attend the ſo- LL 
lemnities of their religion at Jeruſalem, the only 


place of public worſhip for the whole nation, ſo * 
often every year, reſort thither from the remoteſt ic 
parts, and continue ſeveral days at that place; 1 
all of theſe enjoined with extreme rigour, under 5 
the ſanction of a curſe ; theſe numerous cere- th 
monies found occupation for their reſtleſs ſpirits, ſu 
and gave occaſion to much anxiety leſt ſome- | 


hn] ſhould be forgot, or ſomething not ſo well 
performed 
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performed as it ought to have been ; while ſuch 


a terrible curſe ſtill hung over their heads like a' 
black cloud ready to break into a ſtorm. In 
ſhort, to uſe the Apoſtle's alluſion, the Jews 


| were under the tutory of a ſevere ſchoolmaſter. 
Their Law a heavy and galling yoke. | 


As to the religion of the Heathen world, in 


the beſt forms of it, It was a ſtrange compoſition 
—_T 5 * 8 a 0 2 . * 0. : N 
of the religion of nature, traditions from former 


times, idol worſhip, and the moſt extravagant 
ſuperſtition : A dark and gloomy religion, by 


reaſon of the imperfect knowledge, doubt and 


uncertainty men were under with reſpe& to theſe 
principles which when duly known and believed, 


yield moſt comfort to the human mind. Their 


rites of worſhip were ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
m ſome places, in others ſo cruel and barbarous, 


or lewd and abominable, as rather ſerved to ſink. 


and deprave, than improve the minds of the 


_ worſhippers. They knew enough of the dif- 


ference betwixt right and wrong to blame and 


condemn themſelves for acts of wickedneſs com- 


mitted, and to be alarmed with the apprehen- 
ſions of puniſhment ; but were much at a loſs 
as to ſuch methods of making attonement for 
theſe as might reſtore peace and tranquillity to 
their minds. Their fears. led them into endleſs 


| ſuperſtition, which is a heavy load to the mind, 


and laid them open to the groſſeſt impoſtures. 
A a | They 
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They were in ſhort enſlaved to their ſuperſtitious 
fears, to their prieſts, their diviners and con- 


jurers. 


Chriſtianity, as taught by Tefud Chriſt in the 


New Teſtament, is a reaſonable, an eaſy and 


comfortable religion ; it begins with enlighten- 


ing the mind, convincing the judgment, ſatiſ- 
fying / our unprejudiced reafon and conſcience ; 
nothing are we required to believe but upon 


ſufficient grounds ; to do nothing but what our 


own impartial minds muſt approve. It was in- 


tended to be the religion; not of the learned 


only, but of the unlearned, and therefore it is 
the plaineſt religion that ever was propoſed to 


mankind. As to our Chriſtian worſhip in par- 
ticular, it appears, from what has been ſaid in 


this and former diſcourſes, to be our reaſonable 


ſervice. It propoſes an object, to our admira- 


tion, our love, gratitude, and other pious affec- 
tions, every way worthy of them; its poſitive 


inſtitutions are very few in number, of eaſy ob- 


ſervation, and fitted to be proper helps to in- 


ſtruction, faith and obedience, as will be after- 


wards ſeen. Love to God, confidence in him, 
and good-will to mankind, are the true ſpirlt 
and animating principle of this Religion. 
This being premiſed, I proceed now to make 


it appear that this Religious Worſhip, when 
offered in the true e of piety, is both bene- 
ficial 
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cial and comfortable to mankind. And to ſet 


this matter in the faireſt light, let us conſider 
Religious Worſhip, 1. As it is in itſelf the exer- 
ciſe of pious affections towards God. 2. As it 
is by Divine appointment the mean of inter- 
courſe and correſpondence with God, and the 
particular way in which he is pleaſed to convey | 
his favours to us in the preſent life. 3. It ſhall 


be further ſhown, That our ſincere piety in 
worſhip, beſides its own natural influence, has 


the largeſt rewards annexed to it by the infinite 


bounty of God ; and, in ſhort, that all this has 


been abundantly verified in fact, and confirmed 
by the experience of every ſincere IN 
in paſt and preſent times. 

V, Religious Worſhip may be conſidered aa 
it is in itſelf the exerciſe of pious affections to- 
wards God ; and that very thing plainly tends 
to the improvement of our minds. Theſe pious 


affections themſelves, being the principles of 


obedience, they grow and ſtrengthen by the 
due exerciſe of them. But I am prevented 
from enlarging on this, by what was ſaid of the 


influence which the love of God has in better- 
ing the heart and reforming the life, in a former 


diſcourſe. The love of God is the animating 


principle of all true worſhip. And there I have 
ſhown, that this love elevates the ſoul of. man, 
and, by converling with God, and the great ob- 


RE 


jects 
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jects of religion, a certain greatneſs of mind iz 
imparted, ſo as we are led to deſpiſe theſe little 
paultry gains and advantages of this world which 
often corrupt and. miſlead us; that this love 
. Purifies the heart, corrects our prejudices and 
bad taſte ; that it forms us into the likeneſs of 


God himſelf, by leading us to the imitation of 
that purity and goodneſs which we ſo much ad- 


mire and praiſe in him; that the humble con- 


fidence in God which this love encourages, 1s 
the beſt remedy of anxiety, and compoſes the 
mind in circumſtances of danger and diſtreſs, 
into a quiet acquieſcence in the will of God, 
and patient waiting for deliverance in due time 
expected. 

2dly, Reſigious Worlhip i is danke and com. 
fortable to mankind, as it is by Divine appoint- 
ment the mean of our intercourſe and correſpon- 


dence with God, and the particular way in which 


he is pleaſed to convey his fayours to us. Ta 
God it belongs to chuſe and eftabliſh the method 
of conferring theſe bleſſings he imparts to man- 


kind; and he has been pleaſed to do it by the 
intervention of worſhip and prayer. It is his 


will, intimated to us both by natural light and 
Divine Revelation, that men ſhould look up to 
him, and aſk in prayer of him every bleſſing they 
want, and expect to receive it in the way of an- 


ſwer to their prayers. And this appears to be 
| ſuch 
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| fuch 4 m eth od of correſpondence as is ſuited to 


his own dignity and greatneſs, and at the ſame 
time, is very beneficial to us his creatures ; It 
preſerves and revives from time to time the ſenſe | 
of our dependence on God, and obligations to 


him, in our minds; which is of much advantage 
to us towards good behaviour, It gives very 


frequent occaſions of correſponding with him; 
while every one of our returning wants ſends us 


to God for a ſupply, and every favour received 


calls and invites us to thankſgiving : Such daily 
exerciſe of faith and piety purifies our hearts, 
and will have a- happy effect in reforming our 


| lives. This great benefit we have by ſerious 


prayer and worſhip, we obtain by means of it 
ſuch particular favours from God as we need. 
And of this we have the moſt expreſs aſſuran- 
ces given us, and very often repeated in the holy 
Scriptures,' as Matth. vii. 7, 8, 9. which are the 
words of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ; and the encou- 
raging aſſurance there given is confirmed by the 
moſt delightful arguing ſubjoined to it. After 
this, other quotations may be ſaved. 
But it will readily be ſaid, that moſt of the 
bleſſings of life may be obtained without praying 


for them, and are actually got by many who 
never bow the knee to their great Maker, nor 
al any thing of him at all: For he cauſes his fun 


zo ſhine on the evil and unthankful, and his rain 10 


fait 
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fall on the fields both of the juſt and unjuſt. This is 


not denied; only it ought to be conſidered, that 
there is a very great difference betwixt theſe two vl 
ways of obtaining favours from God; receiving * 
the ſupply of our wants in the way of return to 10 
ſerious prayers; and receiving them in the ordi- th 
nary courſe of nature and providence unaſked, un- tio 
prayed for,and without acknowledging the ever- an 
bleſſed Giver at all. When we obtain favours ne 
by means of prayer, they come to us in the regu- ble 
lar way, in the way of order and natural ſubor- far 
dination and dependence of the creature on his | 8 
Almighty Creator ; and the particular bleſſing wh 
of God accompanies what is thus given; ſo that | be; 
the favours themſelves do us the more good ; we ſee 
are in a fair way to enjoy the real comfort of the 
them; while by the influence and effect of the hin 
ſame prayers, we are diſpoſed to the prudent, = An 
ſober and contented uſe of the favours thus got ; : 
and while the preſent life is bettered and cheer- B 
ed by theſe bleſſings, our piety, the purity and ſelf 
virtue of our minds are improven, we make pro- our 
greſs in the way of righteouſneſs and uſefulneſs 1 by t 
of lite, and are prepared for che greater happi- bou 
neſs of the world to come; and thus all our in- | will 
tere'ts as reaſonable creatures, both for the pre- the / 
ſent life and that which 1s to come, are promoted 2 
at once, and all thrive together, | | yk 
But feek. 
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But it ought to be remembered, that there are 
ſome particular favours and bleſſings not to be 


obtained from God at all without prayer, the 


moſt fervent and aſſiduous prayer; ſuch are the 
forgiveneſs of our ſins, the communications of 
the Divine Spirit for our more effectual inſtruc- 
tion, ſanctification, encouragement in well-doing, 


and ſupport in ſevere trials, and eternal happt- 
. neſs in the world to come. Theſe are the beſt 


bleſſings God has to beſtow, and the moſt neceſ- 
fary and important to us, and therefore ſhould 
be ſought with uncommon ardour. Theſe only 
who hunger and Zhir/# after righteouſneſs, ſhall 


_ befilled, Matth. v. 6. We are required firſt to 


ſeek the kingdom of God, and the righteouſneſs 


| thereof, Matth. vi. 33. And to thoſe 20 aft 
him, God will give his holy Spirit, Luke xi. 13. 


And he will be found of theſe that ſeek bim. 
3dly, Beſides the influence which the exerciſe 
of faith and piety in religious worſhip has of it- 
ſelf to purify our hearts, to cheer and comfort 
our minds, it becomes highly beneficial to ins, 


by the rewards annexed to this our piety, by the 
bounty of God. Like a generous maſter, he 


will not be ſerved for nought. He never ſaid to 
the houſe of Facob, ſeek ye my face in vain, Iſa. xlv. 
19. The fundamental principle of all religion 

is, that God is the rewarder of all that diligently 


e him. Hence * is declared to be pro- 


Ictable 
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ftable in all things or to all perſons, having the 
promiſes of this life, and that W ks to come 
1 Tim: iv. 8. 
The ſervice of God carries its own reward 
alongſt with it; in that purity, peace and com- 
fort it brings to every ſincere worſhipper. But 


it has pleaſed God to ſuperadd many poſitive ee 


wards, which are made ſure to us by the repeat- 
ed promiſes of him who cannot lie. All theſe 
who worſhip God in ſincerity and truth, are taken 
under the particular protection of his Divine pro- 
vidence, Gen. xv. 1. Pſal. exxv. 1 2. 
ſhall be provided for in life in ſome honeſt and 
creditable way, Pal. xxxiv. , 10. » They ſhall 
not be tempted or afflicted above what they are 
able to bear, 1 Cor. x. 13. but ſhall be bleſſed 
with the Divine preſence and ſupport in great 
trials of their faith and patience, Iſa. xlili. 1, 2: 
The various events of their lives ſhall work to- 
| gether, and be made to contribute towards the 
preſervation and improvement of their purity and 
virtue, and carrying on their eternal ſalvation, 
Rom. viii. 28. In the laſt and ſevere conflid 
with death, God will be preſent with them to 
give them all neceſſary ſupport, Pſal. xxiii. 4. 


And the conſciouſneſs of their own integrity be⸗ 


fore God and the world, while in life, will be a 
| ſource of conſolation to them in that great ex- 
tremity, 2 Cor. i. 12. 
trained 


They 


In ſhort, having been 
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trained by the practice of piety and virtue in this 
world, to ſomething of meetneſs for the employ- 
ment and bleſſedneſs of the heavenly ſtate, they 


ſhall, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, be re- 


warded with the full poſſeſſion of it after death, 


attain the true perfection of their reaſonable na- 


tures, with complete never-ending bleſſedneſs * 
while on earth God was the great object of their 


deſire, their affection and confidence, the full en- 
joyment of his favour, and the bright ſun-ſhine 


of his countenance, will . them Fan 


happy in heaven. 


My laſt obſervation was, That all which bu | 
been above ſaid of the benefit and comfort that 
comes to mankind by the ſerious worſhip of 
God, has been verified in fact, and confirmed by 
the experience of all who have worſhipped God 


 vith unfeigned piety, in every age of the world, 


Of all the ways of proving any thing, that by 
the actual trial and experiment is the beſt and 
moſt ſatisfying. Now, no man ever made due 
trial of real piety, but found the great benefit 
and comfort of it. This indeed is moſtly the 


matter of inward feeling, and beſt known only 


by the perſon himſelf who is bleſſed with it; 
and we have numberleſs teſtimonies given, and 
declarations made by theſe perſons themſelves to 


that effect, worthy of all credit, as Pfal. iv. 7, 8. 
Plal, Izxxiv. 10, 11, Cc. 


B b | But, 


| 


% 
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- But, beſides the inward peace and ſatisfaction 
reſulting to a good man from his fincere piety, it 
often produces viſible effects that are very re- 
markable, as unmoveable ſteadineſs in virtue, 
that reſiſts the ſtrongeſt temptations; extraordi- 
nary ſpirit, courage and firmneſs of mind in 
great dangers ; an intrepid exertion of public 
| ſpirit in maintaining the rights of mankind ; ſuch 


patience and unwearied conſtancy in ſuffering, 


as we cannot help admiring ; dying not only in 
peace and comfort, but in the triumphs of Chri. 
ſtian faith and hope. Of all theſe we have many 
well atteſted examples in the hiſtory of thoſe 
who have been eminently pious and good men ; 
particularly in the holy Scriptures, which I have 
not room to quote here, and it is the leſs ne. 
ceſſary, a8 the matter is ſo well underſtood by 
all that read their Bibles with attention, and are 


i acquainted with the hiſtory of paſt times. Thanks 


to God there are ſome living examples of this 


power of godlineſs, animating good men to a& 
a worthy part, and ages to fulfil every duty 


of life. 


I ſhall conclude this PTS with ſuggeſting 


ſomething which plainly follows from what has 
been faid, that theſe who live without God, and 
in the habitual. neglect of religious worſhip, do 
thereby very much wrong themſelves, by being 
deprived of all theſe advantages and comforts 

which 
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which ſincere piety yields; with them purity of 


heart will be loſt, their virtue decay with their 


piety; vicious inclinations will ſpring up, and 
grow into confirmed habits within them, and 
bring many ſtains on their characters; "_ 
cere piety is one of the chief ſources that feeds 


genuine virtue. Now, when the ſpring fails, the 


ſtream ſupplied by it muſt dry up of courſe. 


And this may ſerve to account for ſomething 


which has happened in our days; that piety has 
been long on the decline, and loſt ground among 
us, is ſo evident that it cannot. be denied: A 
good many perſons have been unhappily ſeduced 
into infidelity or - ſcepticiſm ; and till greater 
numbers, who have not avowedly renounced re- 
ligion, ſhew very little regard to it, while they 
live in the habitual neglect of all public worſhip, 


and make little or no difference ,betwixt the 
Chriſtian Sabbath and ordinary week-days. 


Among too many the form of godlineſs or ap- 


pearance of ſerious piety and devotion, have fal- 


len into diſcredit, is rediculed, or made the ſub- 


ject of profane wit. | 
Alongſt with this indifference about religion, 


there has at the ſame time appeared much licen- 


tiouſneſs and corruption of manners, with too 
general a diſregard to order and decency, theſe 


haye increaſed with irreligion, and ſeem to be 
making 
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making progreſs, and. coming to a great height 


among us. 


The improvements made in agriculture, manu- 


factures and trade, have brought more money 


into the country than ever we had before; our 


way of living is thereby bettered, but we ſeem 


to have departed rather too far from the plain- | 
neſs and ſimplicity of former times; we are 


grown too fond of ſhow or finery. A taſte for 
full and expenſive living has ſpread among people 
of the middle claſs, and even defcended lower, 


and that has made money more neceflary than 


ever. Accordingly we find that money never 


was ſo eagerly ſought after by all ranks. Many 


haſten to be rich; and not ſatisfied with mode- 


rate acquiſitions as formerly, they aim at making 


great fortunes. Some to enrich themſelves all 
at once, have engaged in projects that have ruin- 
ed them. And not a few are ſuſpected to have 


employed means that cannot be juſtified; per- 
jury never was more common, high. living, game- 


ing, lewdneſs and extravagance we meet with 
almoſt in every place; eſpecially in populous 


towns: This has. occaſioned many unhappy 


bankruptcies, ; by which credit has been ſore 


wounded and ſuffered much; and this has diſ- 


couraged induſtry: And to this Irregular living, 


diſſipation and idleneſs, may be aſcribed the many 
| _ thefts, 


tt 


thefts, houſe. Srikkings and robberies unknown - 
1 in the civilized parts of our country. 


Nor is this any thing new, or to be 3 
at, for irreligion and licentious manners have al- 
ways appeared at the ſame time, and gone „ 
company together. This is atteſted by the hiſ- 
tory of all ages paſt; a ſingle inſtance for illuſ- 


trating the fact ſhall ſuffice: The beſt Roman 
writers agree in aſſerting, that during the firſt 


ages of their Republic, their countrymen were 
very religious in their way. Oaths _ held 


facred, the people were ſober and lived plainly, 


reſpected lawful authority, and were public ſpi- 


rited ; juſtice was duly adminiſtred, their why 
jets and allies were well treated. Ce 
But when that ſame people were animated, by 


the luſt of dominion and empire, eſpecially when 


they were enriched by the ſpoils of conquered 
nations, they became extremely corrupted in 
their manners; they fell into the moſt enormous 
luxury and extravagance. Then it was that 
Epicureifm or Atheiſm ſpread among faſhionable 
people; the future puniſhments of wickedneſs 


. vere laughed at; oaths were no more reſpected; 


money did every thing; no preferments could 
be obtained without bribing the citizens of 


Rome; their courts of juſtice became ſhameful- 


ly proſtituted and venal; for ſupplying this im- 


menſe diffipation, the provinces ſubje& to the 


Republic 
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Republic were miſerably oppreſſed and plunder- 
ed. Their leading men fought to raiſe them. 
ſelves on the ruines of the free ſtate, and divi- 


ded into factions: They became ſo greatly in- 
debted that civil wars were neceſſary to ſcreen 
them from legal proſecutions. In ſhort, theſe 
diſcaſes came to ſuch a height at laſt as to bring 
on the diflolution of the body-politic. 


The Roman Republic, once ſo much celebra- 


ted, now ſerves as a warning to all nations to 
guard againſt the progreſs of irreligion and li- 
* centious manners; for thefe, when they have 
come to a full height, never fail to work the de- 
ſtruction of the ſtates and e in which 
wy prevailed. | - [ | 
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The er 1 Pas cx of PIETY, no 
way inconſiſtent with the Buſineſs of 


Life, but theſe two mutually helpful 
the one to the other. 


i RoM. Xii. 11. 


Ne rnbful in buſi neſs ; -frroent in Hiri, I 
and Lord. 


TT is the Apoſtle Paul's att wothod, in 
this and his other epiſtles, after a very affec- _ 
 Honate and obliging ſalutation, to begin with 
aſſerting or illuſtrating ſome one or other ar- 
ticle of Chriſtian belief, which happened not to 
be well underſtood, or might be contraverted 
among thoſe to whom he wrote; and then to 
conclude, with warmly recommending the prac- ' 
tice of the ſeveral virtues and duties of life, as 
he ſaw neceſſary, and that as the proper and 
genuine fruit of their Chriſtian faith. 

| Le This 
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This 12th chapter, and theſe which follow, 
make the concluding part of this Epiſtle to the 


Romans, and are wholly employed in exhorting 
theſe Chriſtians with his uſual warmth to the 


ſeveral duties of the Chriſtian life. 

Taking the text in the ſenſe our tranſlators 
have given it, we have two different duties, at 
one and the ſame time, recommended. | 


1. Tit God ei be tervedl in the duties 
of Piety with fervour of ſpirit, or a eertain 


warmth of heart and affections. 


2. That due attention be given to the buſi- 


neſs of life; and that it be followed out with all 


the care, diligence and aſſiduity which are ne- 
ceſſary to give it ſucceſs. 


> By recommending theſe two different « 
ties together, the Apoſtle plainly intimates, That 


both the one and the other ſhould be done, and a | 
neither of them neglected; that the fervour of | 


dur ſpirits in the ſervice of God ſhould not make 
us remiſs, nor leſſen our diligence in the buſi- 


_ neſs of life; nor ſhould the ardour of our 


minds, and earneſt concern to have the buſinefs 
of life go well on, cool our hearts in the ſervice 
of God; but as both are our plain duty, they 
muſt both be minded and carried on EN 
each! in its own place. 


1 pro- 
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I propoſe to explain and illuſtrate each of 
theſe; but more particularly to enlarge on the 
3d, as needing moſt to be ſet in a clear light. 


I. I ſhall give ſome account of this fervour of 
ſpirit, or warmth of heart and affections, in the 
ſervice of God, here recommended to us. 

The original word may be rendred, being 
warm or zealous in ſpirit. Here let it be re- 
membred, That ſuch is the frame and conſtitu- 
tion of 'our compounded nature, that when we 
are very keen and earneſt in any thing, we feel 


- our breaſts more or leſs warmed by it; our 


blood ferments, and our animal ſpirits move 
more quickly. The ſpiritual and material part 
of our human nature, ſoul and body, are united 
the one to the other ſo intimately, as to have 
mutual ſympathy the one with the other; the 
ſtrong affections of the mind quicken the fpirits, 


and warm the blood, and in like manner is the 


ſoul affected by certain alterations made in the 
ſtate or habit of the body. This much we all 
know by feeling and experience, though we are 


far from being able to account for it. It is 
mentioned here only for the ſake of underſtand- 


ing the terms uſed in the text the better. 
The whole of that duty which we the crea- 


_ tures of God owe to Him as our great Maker 


and Preſerver, is, in the familiar language of the 
= En | holy 
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holy Scriptures, called by the general name of 


his /ervice ; there God is repreſented as our 
great Maſter and Sovereign Lord; and we as 
his ſubjects and ſervants. Now, in the text and 


elſewhere, we are required not to trifle and be 
careleſs in this his ſervice ; but to exert our. 
| ſelves, and perform it with ſpirit and vigour ; 
to be ſincere in that worſhip we offer to God j 
very ſerious, and much in earneſt in prayer. 


Our obedience ſhould be hearty and cheerful, 


as performed to the beſt of all maſters, not cold 


and ſpiritleſs. 


More particularly, our worſhip and. prayers 


ſhould be animated by the true ſpirit of devo- 
tion; our hearts ſhould dictate every word of 


our addreſs to God. Our acts of adoration 


ſhould flow from the ſtrong ſenſe which we 
have of his incomparable worth and excellence; 


the confeſſion we make of our fins, ſhould be 


the native expreſſion of that inward compunc- 
tion, grief and bitterneſs, with which our hearts 
are filled for the ill we have done; our thankſ- 
givings the very language of gratitude, affec- 


tion, and good-will, which glows within our 


breaſts; our ſupplications for pardon, for the 
favour and bleſſing of God, ſhould be offered 
with all that ardour and vehemence of defire, 


_ which the neceſlity and importance of what we 
aſk requires, | 


Then, 


en, 
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Then, tho“ we cannot at all times keep up 


to that height of piety and warmth of devout 


affection to which our minds, with much pains, 
are raiſed, when we are employed in ſerious 
prayer; yet that fervour of our fpirit ſhould not 
be like the ſudden blaze of a flame, which is 


| ſoon over and extinguiſhed for want of proper 


fuel, without leaving any remains of heat. This 

fervour ſhould ſpring from a more laſting ſource 
within ourſelves, the permanent impreſſions 
which the Divine perfections have made on our 
hearts; the habitual eſteem, love, affection, 
and gratitude to God formed in our minds 


which ſtill remain with us even when the 
. ſtronger exertion of them into acts, ceaſes and 


is over. Theſe diſpoſitions of love, gratitude, 
awe and reſpect to God, formed in our hearts 


at firſt by the grace of God, and grown by fre- 


quent exerciſe into confirmed habits, will be, 
for that reaſon, more eaſily awakened, and ready 
to exert themſelves in particular acts of fear and 
awe, to reſtrain us from wickedneſs ; of love to 
God, and a deſire to pleaſe him, as a motive to 
good behaviour. Obedience is a neceflary 
branch of the ſervice of God, the more ſubſtan- 


tial part of it; and theſe pious affections of the 


heart are one great ſpring of this obedience. 
The neceſſity of this fervour of ſpirit in the 
ſervice of God, will appear from two or three 
views 
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views given. of the matter, which I ſhall but 
name. 

As God is our ON and we under the 


greateſt obligations to him, he has a juſt claim 
to be ſerved with the beſt powers and affections 


of our minds; this is the moſt natural uſe of 


them, to employ them for him from whom we 


received them; at the ſame time, he is the wor- 
thy object of our higheſt eſteem and veneration, 
our warmeſt gratitude, and moſt ardent deſires; 
none deſerves theſe ſo well as God, in reſpect of 


his tranſcendent worth and dignity. 


Then again, much are we ourſelves intereſted | 
in the ſervice of God, and have every thing that 


is-good to hope from it ; for he has been pleaſed 
to contrive ſuch a ſervice for himſelf as is ex- 
tremely beneficial and comfortable to us who 
perform it; ſo that the better we ſerve God, 
the more do we gain; our true well-being as 
reaſonable creatures, the true peace and com- 
fort of our minds in this world, and our eter- 
nal ſalvation in the next, are neceſſarily connec- 
ted with the ſervice of God. Therefore, on 
our own account, we ſhould apply ourſelves to 
ſerve God in the beſt manner we can, with all 
the power and vigour of our minds, and the 
whole ſtrength of our affection; in the hopes 
of being well rewarded for it through the merits 
of Jeſus Chriſt, 


In 8 
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In a word, there are many hindrances in the 


| way of ſerving God with fidelity through life, 


which we ſhall not be able to get over without 
vigorous efforts, and ſetting ourſelves in earneſt 
to overcome them. The backwardneſs and in- 
diſpoſition of our own hearts, through the power 
of prejudice and bad habits, is one; our unruly 
paſſions, ever apt to rebel, and throw off God 
Almighty's yoke, make another; and to theſe 
we may add, the many ſnares and temptations 
in our way from without ; we muſt be much 
inclined, and fully determined in the purpoſe of 


our hearts, to maſter theſe difficulties, and muſt 
apply ourſelves to it with ſpirit and perſeverance 


to the buſineſs before we can ſucceed. in it; our 


all depends on it; and in every other caſe where 


the matter is of importance, and we much in 
earneſt to have it 'done, difficulties are not 
minded ; they ſerve only to rouſe our manly 
ſpirit and vigour. 


II. I go on now to the ſecond duty recom- 


| mended to us in the text; we muſt not be /loth- 


ful in the buſineſs of life, but follow it out with all 
that care, diligence and attention which are ne- 

ceſſary to ſucceſs in it. | 
Here it is plainly ſuppoſed, that every man 
have ſome ſtated buſineſs, ſome honeſt employ- 
ment, ſomething to occupy him in life; for it is 
| | 2 
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à maxim of common ſenſe, as well as of reli 
gion, that no body ſhould be idle. Then it is 
expreſsly required in the text, and elſewhere 
through the holy Scriptures, that every man 
ſhould mind his own buſineſs, give all prudent 
attention to it, and manage it with his beſt Jill 
and diligence. 

Now that every man ſhould have forme lawful 
employment, and mind the proper buſineſs of it 
with care and diligence, will appear to be his 
plain duty, both from natural reaſon and Divine 
revelation ; for both expreſsly require it. 

If we examine the frame and conſtitution of 
our human nature, we ſhall find, that man was 
made for an active life; he has the power of 
invention and judgment; and as we commonly 
expreſs it, he has a head to contrive, and hands 
to execute his deſigns, far beyond the infe- 
rior creatures; he can tame the wildeſt, and 
maſter the ſtrongeſt of them all, and employ 
them in his ſervice ; he appears then plainly to 
have been fitted for an active life. So we may 
argue here, as in other cafes ; ſome creatures 
have legs and feet, and therefore were made for | 
walking on the face of the earth ; ſome are fur- 
niſhed with wings, as well as feet; therefore 
were intended to fly, as well as walk ; in like 
manner man, being every way fitted for an ac- 
tive life, was intended by his great Maker for a 

life of induſtry and activity. e 
8 The 
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The ſame concluſion may be Wendt from 
man's circumſtances and ſituation in this world. 
He wants many things for his ſafe and comfort- 


' able ſubſiſtence ; he may have every thing he 
Wants, by. {kill, pains and - induſtry +; he can 


ſcarce have any thing at all without theſe. The 
earth is the great fund of our proviſion; but 
the earth muſt be cleared, and in many places 


drained; it muſt be broken up, and reduced to 


a proper ſoil, manured, ſown, and the crops 
reaped with {kill and much induſtry, before 


proper food can be had; our almighty Creator 


taught us feli-preſervation as the firſt of all in- 


ſtructions. As then induſtry and activity are ſo 


neceſſary. to ſelf-preſervation, it is evidently de- 


dlared to be his will and intention that we ſhould 


employ theſe means. 

Further, we thrive. by 1 h and 
activity; they contribute to the ſtrength of our 
bodies, and to improve our health; by prudent in- 
duſtry we proſper in the world, according to 
that old proverbial obſervation, the hand of tht 
diligent maketh rich; but idleneſs, floth and care- 
leſſneſs, always puniſh - themſelves, by the hurt 


they do to the perſon who indulges himſelf 
in theſe faulty habits ; his affairs thro' neglect 


run into confuſion, his ſubſtance moulders and 
waſtes, and the unhappy man is ſoon reduced to 
extreme poverty. Solomon has illuſtrated this 

4 
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by a fine deſcription, Prov, XXIV. 30. I went by 
the field of the flothful—and it was all overgrown 
with thorns ; nettles had covered the face of it, 


the ſtone- wall thereof was broken doꝛun.— ] looked 
upon it, and received inſtruction. Yet a little 
more ſleep, ſays the ſlothful man, a little more ſlum- 
ber; ſo his poverty comes as one that travelleth, 


and his want as an armed man, with an over. - 


powering force that cannot be withſtood. 


I ſhall add, that induſtry is as beneficial to ſo. 
ciety and to bodies of men, ſmall and great, as 
it is to particular perſons: By induſtry a man 


provides for his family in a decent and creditable 


manner ; he is enabled by it to do juſtice to 
other men, and to give to every one his due, 
out of the fruits of his induſtry, he pays his 


ſhare of the taxes for the ſupport of govern- 


ment, relieves the wants of the neceſlitous, and : 
zs otherways uſeful, and, while others do the like, 
good order and peace are preſerved; induftrious 
nations have always been the leaſt vicious, and 


while they continued alſo ſober, they proſpered 


moſt; but when any people grow idle and cor- 
rupted, they become turbulent and diforderly, 
and ready for inſurrections. 


Here I am led juſt to mention the reaſon why 
we are required not to be flothful or careleſs in 
doing the buſineſs of our reſpective employ- 


ments; but to employ all neceſſary attention and 


| pains 
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pains in it; it is in order to have it well done, 
done in the beſt manner we can, for the benefit 


of others as well as for ourſelves; for, as man- 


kind are formed into regular ſocieties, every one 
by his labour becomes ſerviceable to others, and 
promotes the good of the whole community; 
therefore the more care he takes to have his bu- 
ſineſs well done, the better ſervice he does to 
others, This is one great branch of uſefulneſs 


in life, to fulfil the duty of our particular ſtation 


and office in ſociety, as when the magiſtrates and 
rulers are very vigilant and attentive to preſerve 
the rights and property of the ſubjects, the judges. 


to adminiſter juſtice impartially, artificers to do 


the work of their profeſſion with ſkill and ho- 


neſty, working people to be diligent and faithful 
in ſerving thoſe who employ them, and the like. 


Thus we ſee that man is evidently made for 
an active induſtrious life, whether we conſider 


the particular frame of his nature, his ſituation 


in life, or the benefit which reſults from induſtry 

both to ſociety and individuals; the will of God 

is abundantly declared in all theſe Ways. 
But I obſerved likeways, that the will and 


pleaſure of God is alſo moſt expreſsly declared in 


every revelation made to mankind, where honeſt 


induſtry is recommended and enjoined in the 


longeſt terms. 5 | 


Ls, 
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In the fourth command of the Moral Law de. 
livered to the Jews, that people are ſtrictly com- 


manded as to reſt on the Sabbath-day, ſo, in the 


other ſix days of the week, 10 labour and do all 


their "work. Six parts of ſeven of their whole 


lifetime are appointed expreſsly for: their lis ; 


employed in the buſineſs of life. 


We ſee how much diligence. and induſtry are 
recommended, by the great advantages to be 
gained by them, through the books of the Pro- 
verbs and Eccleſiaſtes ; while the fluggard, the 


idle and the ſlothful, are marked with infamy, 


ſeverely reproached, and called on to learn to be 


induſtrious by che e 8 a Wege inſect, 


Prov. vi. 6. 
The Apoſtle Paul, in bis it Epiſtle to the 


| Theſſalonians chap. iv. ver. 11, 12. calls on ſome 


to do their own buſineſs, to work with: their own 
hands, that they might be honeſt, and hate lack of 
nothing; but this admonition not having remo- 
ved the complaints, he reſumes the ſubject in 


his 2d Epiſtle to them, enlarges further on it, 
and, in the ſtile of authority, requires that abuſe 


of idleneſs, and officiouſly intermeddling with 
other people's affairs, to be rectified and amend- 


ed; and commands theſe concerned to work, that 


they might eat their own bread, and not be bur- 


denſome to others. And Eph. vi. 5, 6. he ex- 


horts thoſe who were 1n the ſtation * ſervants, 
te 
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to be obedient to * maſters, and to do them ſer- 
vice with good” will ; and that as the will of God, 


and the duty of their ſtation, to be accepted and 


| rewarded: by God -as ſervice done to him, in 


reſpect of the credit it would bring to Chriſti- 
anity, which they profeſſed./ K 6th 
In-ſhort, wherever we find honeſty and ang 


| juſtice, charity and ſupplying the wants of others, 
quiet and orderly living, recommended in the 


New Teſtament, there we ſhould underſtand di- 
ligence in buſineſs and induſtry to be at the fame 
time recommended ; for without theſe, it is im- 
poſſible to be juſt, honeſt and charitable, as the 
Apoſtle plainly hints in that forecited, 1 Theſſ. 
ir. 11. according to the old ſcholaſtick maxim, 


He that wills the end muſt be underſtood alſo to 


will the means c to that —_ 
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m. babe now to the third thing b propo- 
ſed to be diſcourſed to from this text. 
That while we ſerve God with fervour of ſpirit, 
we ought not for that to be /lothful in buſineſs, 
The one of theſe ſhould not interfere with, nor 
hinder the other, but both be duly minded, and 
carried on together, each in its proper place. 
This needs to be explained, and ſet in a clear 


light; nothing having been more miſtaken ; in 
no caſe have mankind run into wilder extremes, 


on the one and other hand, both in their appre- 
henſion of the matter, and their conſequent prac- 
tice, Some, in order to attain the higher de- 
grees of ſanctity, have renounced worldly buſi- 
neſs altogether ; broken off all connexions with 
this world, turned their back on it, and retired 
from it to deſarts and ſolitary places; there to 


give | 


2 
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give themſelves wholly up to contemplation, to 
ſelf-denial and the exerciſes of piety. This was 
a very early corruption of religion in the Chriſti- 
an church; and was believed to have been 
much favoured by that philoſophy which was 
then in great vogue, and had been learned by 
many of the teachers of Chriſtianity : Accord- 
ing to it, the body was only a priſon to the ſoul, 


a mere incumbrance to it, and ſerved only to 


hinder and obſtruct it in its ſpiritual operations 
and efforts to riſe upward to God and the hea- 


' venly world; for this reaſon they thought that 
| bodily apetites and inclinations ſhould ever be 
croſſed and thwarted, and itſelf mortified and 
ſubdued, to give the ſoul its due ſuperiority. 


This error prevailed much in Egypt, Syria, and 


other eaſtern countries, and from thence it 


ſpread weſtward ; was adopted by the Church of 
Rome; there the monaſtic life, and that of the 
hermits, was reckoned the perfection of Chriſti- 
anity, and highly meritorious with God ; as the 
world has grown more enlightened, that opinion 
has fallen into ſome diſcredit, in moſt Roman 


Catholic countries; and even the ſecular powers 


have laid the practice of retiring from the world 
under ſome reſtrictions there. Theſe people 


| ated as if they had not been made for this 


world, nor had any thing to do with it at all. 
. | But 


4 
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But the greater part of mankind have gone as 


far wrong in the oppoſite extreme; have acted 


and behaved in life, as if they had been made for 
this world only; confining all their thoughts, de. 


ſires and aims to the preſent life; ſuch are the 


worldly part of mankind in every age, whoſe on: 


ly buſineſs is to acquire and preſerve riches; to 
; riſe to honour and preferments, and maintain 


the poſſeſſion of them, or to enjoy the pleaſures 


: and amuſements of life. This is all they either 


mind or ſeek after. Now, in this eager purſuit 
of worldly good, religion has been neglected; 
God Almighty forgotten, the other world has 
been left altogether out of ſight; and therefore 
the greateſt freedom has been uſed 1 in OY 


ing vicious inclinations. - 


The truth lies in the middle betwixt has two 
extravagant and fooliſh opinions; man 1s not 
made for this world alone, or for the next world 
only, but for both. In reſpe& of his body, he 
is connected with this material world, of which 


his body is a part; by his reaſonable ſoul he is 


allied and related to the ſpiritual world above; 


and he is made capable to enjoy the good of 


both. It is the will of his great Maker, that 
man ſhould provide for the well-being both of 
ſoul and body; and take care to have the body 
ſupplied with every thing neceſſary to its welfare 
in a regular manner, fo far as he can in his cir- 


cumſtances z 
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$ cumſtances; and likeways to have his ſoul taken 

1 care of, improved and entertained with its pro- 

r per gratifications, and in this way ſhould ſeek to 

o be happy, ſo far as he can, both in this world 

le and that which is to come. And the directions 

ns and commands of religion do correſpond with 

(to and perfectly agree to this view of the matter; 

in for we are expreſsly required to be active and 

es induſtrious in life, in order to have dur bodily 

er Pants ſupplied; we are like ways commanded to 

a | have our minds enlightened, purified, adorned ; | 
„ with every virtue, that they may enjoy that pure | 4 
as RR fatifattion and comfort they are capable of in | 
re MW this world, and be prepared at laſt for the great- 


er happineſs of the next. To ſerve God with 
fervour of ſpirit, and yet not to be ſlothful in our 
worldly buſineſs, but manage it with all-due care 
and diligence, is erpreſily enjoined by our holy 
religion. 
The only difficulty i is, to underſtand how this 
can be done; how two ſuch different things, as 
religion which requires our whole thought for 
the time, and the buſineſs of life which requires 
ſo much attention, can both be carried on toge- 
ther in ſuch agreement and harmony, that the 
one ſhall not interfere with or hinder the other. 
And, in truth, if we be in earneſt in the mat - 
ter, the difficulty will not be ſo great, on the hk 
trial, as it appears to be. I mean if we are well 1 
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diſpoſed towards the ſervice of God, and deſire 


to recommend ourſelves to his favour and ap- 


probation, as well as to proſper in life, which we 
1 naturally wiſh to do; the matter will be found 


very practicable : For it falls in with a common 


and ordinary caſe in life. When a man of buſi. 
neſs has more than one particular affair to look 
after, ſeveral matters of different kinds to ma- 


nage, he does not ſo entirely give himſelf to any 
one of them, as to negle& the reſt; but puts his 
buſineſs into fuch a method and order, that each 
of his affairs has ſome ſhare of his attention, and 


is tranſacted in its own place, without hindring 


the others. Let us uſe the ſame prudent ma- 
nagement with reſpe& to religion, and the buſi- 
neſs of life, and then both may be carried on 


together. 
1. Let us give to religion, or the ſervice of 


God, and to our worldly buſineſs, a certain por-, 


tion of our time; to each of theſe as much of 
time as may be ys and can be ſpared 
from the other. | 

2. Let the one of theſe only be minded in its 
own time and place, and our whole attention 
given to it for that time. 


3. If any competition ſhall * of the one 


of theſe with the other as to the time, that which 


is moſt urgent, and can leaſt admit of a delay 
without 
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without great and manifeſt loſs, ought to be pre- 


ferred, though not in its own time and place. 

1/2, Let us give to religion, and to our world. 
ly buſineſs a certain portion of our time; to each 
of theſe as much time as may be neceſſary, and 
can be eaſily ſpared from the other; for, as So- 
lomon obſerves, there is a time, or proper ſeaſon, 
for every purpoſe, when it may be executed or 
done with moſt advantage. Some portion of 
our time ſhould be ſet a-part, and. in a manner 
conſecrated to ſerious reflection and the ſervice 
of God ; it ſhould be a ſtated time that duly re- 
turns, and as much of it as can be eaſily ſpared 
from the buſineſs of life. Another part of our 
time ſhould be reſerved for worldly affairs; and 
we have ſeen what a liberal allowance is made 


for that purpoſe in the ſecond en of tlie 


Moral Law. 
As man has a reaſonable and immortal ſqul, 
which is intended to outlive the body, and go ta 


a ſtate of greater perfection and happineſs in the 


other world, by a wiſe proviſion and inſtitution 
of religion, the ſeventh part of our time, or one 


day of ſeven, is conſecrated to ſerious thought, 


to the worſhip of God, and the improvement of 


our minds in uſeful knowledge, piety and good | 


diſpoſitions, in order to be the better prepared 


for that other world, and likeways for attaining 


true peace and contentment in this, and that by 
5 „„ 
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our good behaviour here, we may promote or- 


der and the proſperity of mankind while we live. 
The Chriſtian Sabbath is alſo intended to ſerve 
as a memorial and pledge of that heavenly world 


above, to remind us of it from time to time, and 
to call our attention to it, by employing us in 


the exereiſe of piety and charity, like that which 


ve believe to be ever going on in heaven. 


But as good inſtruction learned, and good im- 


D preſſions made on our minds by the religious ob- 


ſervation of the Chriſtian Sabbath, might readily 


be forgot, and wear out before that day return. 


ed again; it has been the conſtant and very ge- 


neral practice of thoſe who worſhip the true 
| God, to employ ſome part of every week-day in 


the ſervice of God and religion, more or leſs, as 


© might be ſpared from the buſineſs of life; more 


particularly ſome little part of every morning, 
after one riſes from bed, Has been ſet aſide for 
acknowledging with thankfulneſs that good pro- 


vidence of God by which we have been preſer- 
ved in ſafety through the night; for imploring 


the bleſſing of God, his good direction and guar- 
dianſhip for that new day, and forming pious 
and worthy reſolutions with reſpect to our own 


conduct and behaviour; and to aſſiſt the better 


in all this, ſome portion of the holy Scriptures 
has been read. 


\ 


Such 
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Such another part of the evening has like ways | 
been appropriated for reviewing the tranſactions 


of the paſt day, making confeſſion to God of 


| what may have been faulty in our behaviour that 


day, with ſincere repentance for it, and prayers 


for pardon and the Divine protection through 
the night, with thankſgiving for our preſervation, | 


proviſion and the ſucceſs of our affairs in the 
courſe of the day. 
As moſt employments have ſtated intervals of 


reſt for relaxation and for meals, the pious and 
well diſpoſed part of mankind have commonly 
| uſed a little of that vacant time for ſerious 
thought and prayer; as they belived their daily 


bread to be God Almighty's gift, each particu- 


lar meal has reminded them of God, awakened 


their gratitude, and called them to thankſgiving 
for it; as well as led them to aſk his bleſſing on 
it. 


Now, what remains of every week-day, after 


a little of it taken from the morning and even- 
ing, which is far the greater part of the day, is 
properly given to our lawful employment and 
managing our worldly affairs, and indeed may 


well ſuffice ; for'if the matter be managed with 
judgment, no encroachment needs to be made 
on the time for working or buſineſs ; as much 
time as may be neceſlary to ſerious thinking and 


praying in a e manner, = be ſpared, 


; 


from 
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from the morning, even in the throngeſt times 
of buſineſs, without injury to buſineſs ; eſpecial. 


ly if, for ſo good a purpoſe, we accuſtom our. | 
ſelves to riſe a very little earlier at fuch times, ſo 

as to have leifure both for private devotion and 
_ family-worſhip, which ſhould not be neglected; 
| when this laſt is duly attended, as much benefit 

may be gained by it to ourſelves, our children 


{ 


and ſervants, as will make a ſufficient ene for 
the little time beſtowed on it. ; 


 _2dly, When we are to be employed cither in 
the ſervice of God, or about our worldly bufi- 
neſs in the time allotted for it, we ſhould mind 


that and nothing elſe for the time, and give all 


neceſſary attention to it, in order to 85 it mw | 
done. 


Particularly, when we e God, or apply 


ourſelves to ſerious thought and reflection, we 
ſhould recollect all our thoughts, withdraw them 
from earthly matters, to be employed only on 


the great Obje& of worſhip, and the important 
matters of religion ; ; to theſe ſhould our whole 


attention be given, and care taken not to ſuffer : 


our minds to be diverted by any thing world- 


ly, nor our attention interrupted ; for, to uſe 


the Scripture-expreſſion, we ſhould ſeek God 
with our whole hearts, or at leaſt do this as much 


as we can. If worldly cares intrude, they ſhould 


be checked, and denied acceſs, as unſcaſonable, | 
| and 
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us. And for this reaſon it is, that we are res 


quired, on the Sabbath- day, to reſt, not only 
from bodily labour, but alſo our minds from 
worldly cares, that our whole attention may be 


given to Divine things, and the current of our 


affeQiions be all turned to theſe, and all our 
thoughts unite and center there. 


For the ſame reaſon, on the week. days, e 
we apply to our employment, and are managing 
our worldly buſineſs, we ſhould mind well what 
we are doing, and give all due attention to it. 


and the want of true judgment, if it often does. 


Should the concerns of religion divert our atten- 
tion from buſineſs when it ſhould be minded, 
and hinder us from doing it as it ought to be 
done, that would be the being religious out of 
ſeaſon, and making one duty interfere with and 
juſtle another out of its proper place, without 
neceſſity, and againſt all order; quite incon- 


2 


of the whole, when no part is omitted, no EI 
|  over-done. 


ſiſtent with that juſt and regular arrangement of 
the ſeveral duties of life, which makes the Uuty 


zdly, If any competition ſhall happen betwixt 
religion and workly buſineſs as to the time, that 
which 


and out of the proper time; becauſe we are em- 
ployed in matters of far greater importance to 


Our religion ſhould not hinder that, and indeed 


it needs not in moſt caſes ; it is by our own fault 


9 
[| 
| 
i 

! 
'P 
| 

| 
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which is moſt urgent, and can leaſt admit of 4 


delay, without great and manifeſt hurt, ought to 


be preferred to the other which may be better 
delayed; as when a good man, who has devo. 
ted ſome part of the morning to the exerciſe of 
piety, ſhould be awakened from ſleep before his 
ordinary time, and called on to run in all haſte 
to preſerve his friend or neighbour's life, or pre- 
vent ſome other great loſs to himſelf or them; 
he ought certainly to make no ſcruple to omit 
his morning prayers for that day, in the view of 
baving more leiſure for it after this neceſſary 
duty has been performed. Or let us ſuppoſe, 
that, when any congregation is conveened and 
met for public worſhip on the Sabbath-day, they 
ſhould be alarmed with an account that fire had 
broken out in the town or village where they 
were ; no doubt needs be made, but ſuch of the 
congregation as could be of uſe, or of any ſer- 
vice in extinguiſhing the fire, might reckon 
themſelves at full liberty to leave public worſhip, 
and run to perform that neceſſary good office. 
That is perfectly agreeable to our bleſſed Savi- 
our's judgment with reſpect to the Sabbath and 
to the humane ſpirit of that maxim he gives on 
that occaſion, That mercy is more acceptable to God 
than facri ifice, when both cannot take place, but 
the one done, and the other omitted, Matt, xii. 

. | 


In 
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In like manner, may caſes be ſuppoſed, when 
a man employed about his lawful buſineſs in the 
proper time for it, may find himſelf called in du- 
ty to ſtop and give it over for ſome little time, 
in order to be employed in religion. It is pri- 


vate buſineſs I have here in view; as when he is 


informed of ſome great calamity that: has befal- 
len himſelf or his family, with which he is deep- 


ly afflicted ; he certainly may quit his buſineſs 
for a little, and retire by himſelf to have his 


mind compoſed and ſettled again by means of 
meditation and ſerious prayer; at leaſt this may 
be done in moſt caſes. It is upon this principle 


that the practice, ſo general not only among the 


worſhippers of the true God, but among the 
Heathens, has been founded; I mean, when 
they have been threatned with ds calamities, 
to quit buſineſs, and ſet one or more days a-part 


for faſting, repentance and prayer, in the hopes | 


of obtaining deliverance ; or when the relief, for 
which ſupplications had been made, was come, 


to lay aſide their ordinary employment, and ap- 
ply themſelves to thankſgivings, and every ex. | 
| ; preſſion of gratitude. 


If we manage matters in this way, theſe two 
great intereſts of ours, religion and the buſineſs 
of life, may both be carried on together, ſo well, 


that the one needs no way hinder nor obſtruct 
* f the 
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the other; and, according to the will and inten- 
tion of God our great Maker and Lawgiver, due 
care be taken of the two conſtituent parts of our 


nature, the foul and the body, and proviſion 
made for the well-being both of the > ay 1 


and that which is to come. 8 
But I think the matter may nil be carried 
further. By following out this prudent and dif- 


creet conduct, the one of theſe may be uſeful and 


ſerviceable to the other. Inſtead of hindring it, 
religion may be very favourable and friendly to 
the buſineſs of life, and contribute to its thri- 
ving; and the proper management of the buſi- 


neſs of life may in its turn be of e uſe wo 


ſervice to our religion. 
Firſt, I ſay, our religion may very much fa- 


vour and be friendly to the buſineſs of life, and 


contribute to its thriving ; ym that it may do in 
more ways than one. | 
We may here obſerve, that a good many par- 
ticular circumſtances and incidents commonly do 
_ concur and work together, towards fixing any 
man in that place or ſtation he holds; and theſe 
being under the direction of Divine providence, 
Ve are trained by religion to believe, that it is 
God who aſſigns to every man his rank, his place 
and ſtation in life; raiſing up one, and putting 
or e down ther. We are further 
| taught 
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taught by religion, that God requires of eyery 


man the careful fulfilment of the duty of his 
| place and ſtation, and when it is thus carefully 
fulfilled, that he will accept it, as religious obe- 
\ dience, ſervice done to himſelf, as well as that 


particular way of uſefulneſs to other men, like- 


wiſe appointed to him by God; and that this 
his piety, and dutiful behaviour in life will be 
largely rewarded by the particular bleſſing of 


God here, and eternal happineſs hereafter, thro? 
the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. Now, let us ſup- 
poſe all this to be well underſtood, ſincerely be- 
lieved, and carefully minded; it certainly will 
be of much uſe to determine the man the more 
willingly to ſubmit to and embrace his own con- 
dition of life, and more chearfully to apply him- 


felf to fulfil the duties of it; he will be excited 
to this, by all the power @ religious motives, 
beſides thoſe of common NN and worldly 


intereſt. | 
Then again, while a man is employed about 
his worldly affairs, he is ſometimes tempted to 


careleſſneſs or neglect of ſome one or other part 


of them; at other times to fraud and diſhoneſty, 
or, while not buſy, but at leiſure, he may be in 
danger of being miſled and drawn into intempe- 
rance, gameing, or. giving too much of his time 


to diverſion and amuſe men, to the prejudice of 


his 
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his affairs. All theſe things ſuppoſed here, are 


known but too oft to happen in fact. Now, if 
religion, the ſenſe of God and duty, prevail in 
his heart, or have any influence at all with him, 


it will either prevent his doing theſe blame-wor. 


thy things altogether, or ſomeway remedy them 
when unhappily done, by bringing the man to be 
ſenſible of his fault, to repent of it, and careful. 
ly to amend it. It is here taken for granted, 

that ſobriety, honeſty and induſtry, are the ne- 
_ ceffary means of thriving in buſineſs ; as religion 


therefore moves and excites men to theſe, and 
reclaims them from the oppoſite vices, idleneſs, 
intemperance, and fraud, it ſo far f is N to 
the buſineſs of life. | 

In ſhort, by our fincere piety, . ſerious 


prayer, the bleſſing of God is brought down on 
our employment and buſineſs in life; and cir- 
ceumſtances are made to favour its ſucceſs : Some- 


times the bleſſing of the Lord maketh rich, and he 


addeth no forrow therewith, Prov. x. 22. But 
the good man enjoys what is really comfortable 
in riches, without any thing of that bitter re- 
morſe and painful reflection which attends wealth 


got by unrighteous means, or abuſed to intem- 


perance ; but where riches are denied, content- 


ment may be hoped for, as the fruit of this Di- 


vine bleſſing, which will make the man's caſe far 
| | _ preferable | 
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preferable to that of many richer who are not 7 


bleſſed with the ſame contentment as he is. 
But 2d, I obſerved, that a man's lawful em- 


ployment, carefully minded and honeſtly follow- 


cd out, may, in its turn, be ſerviceable, and con- 


tribute to promote ſincere piety. 
For it furniſhes the religious man daily occa- 
fions of correſponding with God. Every morn- 


ing he prays for God's bleſſing on the buſineſs 
of the day, and every evening he returns thanks 
to him for ſucceſs in it. If, by ſome croſs inci- 


dent, diſappointment or loſſes unexpe&ed come, 
he retireg by himſelf, and by ſerious thinking and 
prayer, quiets and calms his mind, and is encou- 
raged to fall to work again, in the hopes of bet- 


ter ſucceſs, & depending on God for being other- 


ways provided for, ſhould he be again 1 
pointed. 

Then, in the next place, while a man is em- 
ployed in ſome honeſt buſineſs, he is thereby 
kept free from the vices into which men are led 
by idleneſs; for the generality of mankind muſt 
be employed; if they are not well employed, 
they are very ready to be occupied in ſome 
wrong way. Hence we may obſerve, that the 
idle part of mankind are commonly the moſt vi- 


cious, eſpecially when they have the means, as 


well as leiſure enough, to gratify their inclina- 
| tions; 
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tions; no ſtate of life is more dangerous for vir- 


"ane, and ſo. TO to wagten, as e 


is. 
To. add no more, 5 by the fruits of ho- 


neſt induſtry and attention to buſineſs, a man 


regularly ſupplies his own and family's wants, 


does juſtice to all men, and is uſeful and ſervice- 
able to his neighbours ; this courſe of behaviour 
proves his piety to be ſincere, manifeſts the 
ſtrength and vigour of good principles in his 


heart; therefore, conſcious of his own integrity 


before God and the world, he is encouraged to 


a humble confidence in God; and that gives 


force to his prayers, and ſpirit to his devotion ; 


he prays in the faith of being heard favourably ; 


knowing that the fervent prayer of a-maighteous man 


availeth much with God ; for it is a received 
maxim in practical religion, That the man who 


_  hves beſt, will always pray beſt, the true ſpirit 
of devotion being nouriſhed and much increaſed 


by an honeſt and good life. 
To conclude theſe diſcourſes, let me d take 


occaſion to remark, that theſe people are far in 


the wrong, who grudge beſtowing ſo much time 
on religion as may be neceſſary, public and pri- 


vate worſhip and prayers ; as if that time were 
altogether loſt to the buſineſs of life, to the pre- 
—_ of mankind. Theſe fares the human 


nature 


pri- 


ere £ 
re- 
nan 


ure 
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nature too much, as they ſeem-to apprehend that 


men, or the bulk of mankind, were intended for 


nothing better than to be working animals; 
they ſhould be conſidered as reaſonable crea- 


tures; whoſe ſoul or mind is capable of inſtruc- 
tion and improvement in virtue and goodnels ; 


and that the better their principles and the diſpo- 
ſition of their hearts are, ſo much the better will 
they behave in life, and be ſo much the more ho- 
neſt and uſeful in their ſeveral places here, as 
well as happier hereafter. Public and private 
inſtruction and worſhip are abſolutely neceſſary 
to that purpoſe, and ſerve to keep the world from 
falling back into their former ignorance and bar- 


barity; by theſe means a ſenſe of right and 
wrong, and of order and decency, is preſerved ; 


moſt' vices are brought into diſcredit, and ac- 


counted infamous. The good laws have great- 
er force, and the hands of public ſpirited magi- 


ſtrates are ſtrengthened. Therefore the time 


employed i in public and private religion, while. 


ſuch good and neceſſary ends are ſerved. by it, 


ſhould not be reckoned loſt, but rather well ap- 


plied for promoting the real intereſts of man- 


kind. Eſpecially when it is further conſidered, 


that although religion has not all the, good effect 
it might have with many, yet there are always 
ſome ſincerely pious, honeſt and good people, 


_ who live by the direction of religion, and, as the 
| Apoſtle 
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Apoſtle expreſſes it, ſhine as lights in the world, 


ſerve as examples to others, and reproach their 


vices. 


ceſſion of Jeſus Chriſt our ever-blefſed Mediator, 
may endow us, from on high with his Spirit of 


illumination, and ſuch true judgment as ſhall 


ever lead us to perform aright every part of our 
duty in its own proper time and place, that our 


ſincere piety and the care of our ſouls may al- 


ways be conducted with a reaſonable and pru- 


dent attention to the affairs of the preſent life, 
and our honeſt induſtry and diligence in buſi- 
neſs may be regulated with a due regard to that 


better life before us, ſo as we ſhall be wiſe both 


for time and eternity, proſper in this world ſo ” 


far as God ſhall be pleaſed to permit, and enjoy 


compleat and everlaſting bleſſedneſs in the next, 
to the honour of God, who has put both theſe 


fo much in our 7 | 


Therefore, let us all pray with fervour and 
aſſiduity, that God, through the merits and inter- 
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SERMON 1. 


A ſummary View of RErr IGIOUS Osx- 
Diek. 


Psal. cxix. 4, 5 


Ton haft commanded us to hee th 57 precipts dil 


gently. | 
O that ? ny Ways were directed is hee thy Rlatutes. 


IHE Plalmiſt appears 8 * mak in 
love with the picture he had drawn of a 
religious good man in the beginning of this 
 Pfalm; therefore, quite enamoured with this cha- 
racer, in verſe 5th he ardently deſires and fer- 
vently prays to be made ſuch a good man him- 
ſelf, O that my ways were directed to keep thy 
flatutes ; and, in the 4th verſe, he does in effect 
heartily thank God for giving to mankind a 
ſyſtem of laws ſo wiſe and ſo good, and every way 

. conducive to their happineſs, He acknowledges 
it to be a ſpecial act of the divine goodneſs, that 
- God had interpoſed his authority to enforce 
| obedience to theſe his laws, of themſelves ſo 


well deſerving it; as men can never be too faſt 
| bound 


2 
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bound to the doing of that which it is ſo much 


their intereſt to do. From this text I propoſe to 
diſcourſe the following ſubjects. 


x. To give a ſummary view of our e 


: Obedience, with the proper characters of it. 


2. I ſhall contides the Divine Authority as a 


828 motive to Obedience. 


23. Good men- 8 ardent deſire of purity _ 
goodneſs ſhall next be explained and accounted 


for. | 


4. A particular account fhall be given of that 


diligence which we are here required to employ 
in n che commands of goa. 


1. l ſhall PE a ſummary view of | our Religi- 


' ous Obedience, with the proper characters of it. 
The commands of God being the rule and 
meaſure of Religious Obedience, theſe may all 


be reduced to three general claſſes. The com- 


mands of the moral law; then, the peculiar 


commands of revealed religion; and the poli- 
tive.inſtitutions of religion, diſtin& from both. 


1/2, The commands of the moral law, the 


main parts of which are faid in the holy Scrip- 


tures to be written in mens heart by their great 
Maker's own hand. This moral law was deli- 
Ion to the children of Iſrael in ten ſeveral 


ach 
to 


ous 


Tight in all our dealings with other men, reſpeCt- 
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b and, as explained by our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt in their true ſenfe and juſt extent, are 
adopted into chriſtianity, and make a very efſen- 


tial part of our chriſtian obedience, under theſe 
three general heads, the duties of piety towards 


God, thoſe of righteouſneſs and charity to other 
men, and the perſonal duties and virtues of in- 


dividuals, 5 

The more particular duties of viety are,. chat 
we believe in the one true God the almighty 
Maker of all things, who preſerves and governs 
the world he has made by a wiſe and righteous 
providence, our great Lawgiver and Judge; 
That we pay all reſpe& to his divine greatneſs 
and authority, be very thankful to him for the 
many proofs we have of his goodneſs; ſeek his 
favour and approbation above every thing elſe, 
and humbly truſt to his care and protection; 
which pious affections and ſentiments we are re- 
quired to expreſs in religious worthip, and the 


celebration of his praiſes with unfeigned de- 


yotion, and like ways by e act of enen 8 
in life. 

The ſocial and relative Satin we owe to votes 
men conſiſt of two main branches, righteouſ- 


neſs and charity; we muſt wrong no man what- 


ſoeyer, in his perſon, reputation, or wordly inte- 
reſts, but be true and faithful, honeſt and up- 


ful 
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ful towards our ſuperiors, humane and conde. 


ſcending to thoſe who are below us in rank or 


ſtation, and equitable to all; doing our beſt to 
hve in peace with them: That we entertain no 
ill-will or laſting reſentment againſt any perſon, 
bear fincere good-will to all; that we love our 
relations, friends and neighbours, and be ready 
to ſerve or oblige them as we have ability and 


opportunity, and in particular that we ſhow our- 
ſelves tender-hearted, merciful and compaſſionate 


towards the diſtreſt part of mankind. 
The perſonal virtues and duties required by 


die moral law, are the due government of our 


paſſions, the moderation of our deſire of worldly 


good, temperance and ſobriety in the uſe of it, 
contentment with our worldly ſtate, and with 
ſuch a ſhare of outward good as may be obtain- 
ed in an honeſt and creditable way; induſtry in 
ſome lawful employment; modeſty in all our 
appearances, and regard to order and decency; 
patience and firmneſs of mind in ſuffering the 
calamities of life. Thefe, though not particu- 
larly mentioned in the ten commands of the mo- 
ral law, are plainly implied, and may be inferred 


by evident confequence from what is expreſſed | 


in them, and are accordingly much inked on in 
the New Teſtament. | ; 


2dly, The other claſs of comimatide to which 
| we are required to give „ are thoſe pe- 


euliar 


lie 


pr 
th 
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culiar to revealed religion; for ſince the fall of 
man, and our unhappy 3 from God, the 


light of nature has been much obſcured, man- 
kind are become weak, corrupted and guilty, 


and are ſubjected to much ſuffering: Yet God 
has not given up with us altogether, and left us 

without hope; but has been pleaſed to treat 
with us again on a new footing, through the 


Mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, for our reſtoration. 


This gave occaſion for a new revelation of his 
Divine Will, and ſome particular conimiands 
ſuited to the preſent ſtate of our nature, viz. 
faith in this Divine Revelation, repentünce 8 and | 
heavenly temper and affections. 

Faith, or religious belief, is eſſential fo all 
religion, whether natural or revealed, as we have 


already ſeen; yet when God is pleaſed to em- 
ploy any perſon to inſtruct us in his name, and 
reform us, the firſt thing required of us, is, 
upon the reaſonable grounds of due atteſtation 
given to that perſon, to believe that he is ſent 
and commiſſioned by God for our inſtruction 


and reformation; and next after that to believe 


and receive the particular doctrines he teaches, 
zs ſo many Divine truths of the greateſt import- 


ance to us, which we ought to underſtand, be- 
lieve and attend to, that they may have their 


proper influence on our reformation ; without 
this, our faith is declared in the New Teſtament 


to 
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. ſumnary View of 


to be vain and altogether unavailing to our r tal: 
vation, if we are not made better men by it. 
Repentance and amendment are become abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to our ſalvation, being of the 


nature of a cure or remedy of that wickedneſs 


and corruption of heart and manners which is 


the mortal diſeaſe of our reaſonable natures. | 
And it may properly enough be thought a duty | 
ol revealed religion, as it is from Divine revela- 
tion that we have our chief encouragement to 11 


it, in the aſſurance therein giyen us of its ac- 


ceptance and pardon. 


Heavenly temper and affeQions are a a. ſpecial 


duty of Chriſtianity ; for as life and immortality 


are brought to light by the Goſpel, and à new 


_ correſpondence opened with the heavenly world 
above, and as we are called to the hopes of be- 


ing admitted after death to this better ſtate, we 


as Chriſtians are required to think and act in a 


manner becoming theſe great and bleſſed pro- 
ſpects, to aim at this heavenly happineſs, and to 
ſeek after it by a patient continuance in well. do- 


ing, and, for its ſake, with manly ſpirit and true 


greatneſs of mind, to deſpiſe the wages of iniquity 


offered to us for corrupting and miſleading us, 
to reject the ſordid gains and polluted pleaſures 


of this world, in the hopes of far better things, . 

more ſubſtantial treaſures, purer joys, and a 
more laſting bleſſedneſs, reſerved in heaven for 
7 | | Us, 


for 
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us, as the reward of our ſincere piety, our pu- 
rity, honeſty and uſefulneſs in the preſent life. 
And we ſhould be animated to endure with for- 


titude and firmneſs of mind the various ſuffer- 
ings of the preſent life, and the pains of death, 
by the comfortable proſpect of the reſt and 
bleſſedneſs of heaven, as the recompenſe of our 


patience and conſtancy. 


Zaly, The 3d claſs of commands has for its 


object the due obſervation of the poſitive inſti⸗ 


tutions of religion. Theſe were from the be- 


ginning intended as proper helps to knowledge, 


faith and obedience i in the preſent ſtate of weak- 
neſs. - Thoſe of Chriſtianity are few and of eaſy b 


5 obſervation. The religious obſervation of the 


Chriſtian Sabbath, and the two Sacraments of 


Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper. They are ap- 


pointed to ſerve, 11 Ah, memorials of great e- 


vents, the objects gf our faith; 2. As emblems, 
ſenſible figures and repreſentations of moral or 


ſpiritual matters for helping us the better to ap- 
prehend and to mind them; and, z. The two 
Sacraments in particular are federal acts, ſacred 


rites, for ſolemniſing our obligations to good 
behaviour on our part, and for ratifying the 


promiſes made for the encouragement of our 
obedience on God Almighty's part; the true 


| religion having ever been propoſed to mankind 


in the form of a covenant or federal tranſaQtion, 


as was noticed in a former diſcourſe. . 
H h . Ihe 
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The Chriſtian Sabbath reminds us r our 


bleſſed Saviour his reſurrection from the dead 
on that day, and his aſcenſion into heaven. It 
calls our thoughts and attention to the heavenly 


world above, which is our native country as rea- 


ſonable beings, and to be the place of our ever- 
laſting habitation; of this other world the Sab. 
bath is at once the memorial and a fair emblem, 
in reſpe& of our mind's being withdrawn from 


worldly matters, and employed in the comfor- 


table exerciſe of piety, mutual love and charity. 
It is conſecrated to the worſhip of God, the in- 


ſtruction of mankind, and forming their hearts 
to piety and virtue, and more particularly in- 


tended for the relief and Fonnott of the ede | 


part of mankind. 
In Baptiſm, the purity and ſtrictneſs of the 
Chriſtian life is ſet before us; we are taken ſo- 


5 lemnly engaged to all good behaviour, and en- 


couraged to hope for the divine help and a 
bountiful reward of our obedience from God. 


The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper calls us 
to the pious and grateful remembrance of the 


death of Chriſt as the great mean of our ſalva- 


tion, and ſource of our Chriſtian comfort; and 
as all the eminent virtues of our Saviour's life 


were collected into, and ſhone with a particular 


| brightneſs in his death, we have the faireſt ex- 


ample of all piety and goodneſs exhibited to our 
| „ view. 
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view. This holy Sacrament is alſo. a bond of 
our Chriſtian union, and a pledge of that bleſſed | 


communion we hope to attain, in the heavenly 
world. In ſhort, it is in and by theſe politive 
inſtitutions that the divine grace. and comfort 
are conveyed to us. 1285 
HFaving given this ſummary view 2 our Reli- 
gious Obedience, I ſhall next enquire how it 
ſhould be qualified, and what . it ought 


_ There is a right, ond there is a wrong wy of 
doing every thing ; and unleſs a buſineſs be well 
done, it cannot ſerve the end for which it is 


done. This holds in moral and religious, mat. 


ters, as well as in other things. No act of obe- 


dience can have worth and value in it, but ſo 
far as it is done in the way it ought to be done, 


in the way which the law of God requires. 


We can caſily ſuppoſe acts of piety, juſtice and 
charity to be performed in ſo very careteſs a 


manner, that the perſon does not at all mind 


what he is doing: Such acts therefore done 


without any meaning, have no piety, juſtice nor 
charity in them at all. We can likeways ſup- 
poſe a man to do the outward parts of his duty, 


not of inclination and choice, but with reluc- 


tance and againſt his will, as for ſaving appear- 
ances, or for avoiding the bad effects which the 


not doing them might produce. This is no 


obedience 
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obedience at all, not ſo properly the man's own 


act, as the effect of neceſſity. 


— 


In ſhort, actions, of themſelves good and 
praiſe-worthy, may loſe all their value, by their 


being done for fome baſe ſelfiſh end, and the 


perſon who does them may deſerve cenſure ra- 


ther than commendation. | Such were the affec- 


ted prayers and oſtentatious alm-deeds of the 
Scribes and Phariſees in our bleſſed Saviour's 


days. 
The firſt character therefore our CAM 


ſhould have,. is, That it ought to proceed from 


the heart as its proper root and principle, from 
an enlightened mind, an honeſt well-diſpoſed 


and well-meaning. heart; it ſhould be the effect 


of light and conviction, a matter of free choice, 
and performed willingly by us. #8 7 


In particular, it becomes a Religious Obe- 


i when it is performed for the ſake of 


God, who requires it; done in compliance with 
his Divine will, from an unfeigned regard to his 


authority, from a ſenſe of duty to God, from 


affection and good-will to him; and being ani- 


mated by the hopes of his approbation, and the 
reward he has promiſed, it is willing and cheer- 


ful. In this way every inſtance of Obedience | 
5 bocones/ an act of piety. | 


But as, in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, piety a 


charity are inſeparably connected tagether, when 
5 * ä 0 51 
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acts of juſtice and charity are to be performed 


to other men, theſe ſhould' be done with real 
good-will and unaffe&ted benevolence to them, 


and with an honeſt intention to ſerve them. 


 2dly, Our obedience ſhould, in our honeſt 
aim and intention, be univerfal ; it ſhould be as 


extenſive as the Divine law is, without any par- 
tial reſerve or exception whatſoever 3 no known 
duty ſhould be omitted or neglected, no parti- 


cular command wilfully tranſgrefſed. This is 


what the Pfalmiſt piouſly reſolved on, ver. 6. 


Then ſhall I not be aſhamed, when I ſhall have 
reſpect to alt thy commandments. 

The reaſon of this is plain and obvious. E- 
very particular command has the ſanction of di- 
vine authority; nothing is forbid but what is 
really wrong and hurtful to ourſelves or other 
men; nothing is required but a good reaſon 
can be given why it is required, and which ſome 


way or other is neceſſary and beneficial to our- 


ſelves or others. Every ſingle virtue, when duly 
practiſed, is a ſource of pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
to the mind by itſelf ; all of them together are 
neceſſary to compleat a good character; they : 
are all ornamental perfective of our human na- 
ture, and conducive to its true welfare in the 
preſent life, or that which is to come. 
The whole commands of religion, when' ta- 
ken together, make one well-connected ſyſtem, 
1 the 
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the ſeveral parts of Which mutually ſupport one 


another; were any part to be ſtruck out or 
cancelled, this would looſen and unhinge the 
whole; our faith is the great motive to obe- 


dience, and its beſt ſupport. Our obedience 


and good behaviour in life do honour? to our 
religious faith, and prove it to be a divine prin- 
eiple, by the good effects it produces: Sincere 
piety animates and encourages us to the ſteady 
practice of focial and perſonal dũties, by the 
hopes of the Divine approbation; and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having honeſtly performed theſe 


duties, gives ſpirit and vigour to our prayers 


and worſhip. The due uſe of the poſitive inſti- 
tutions of religion, is very helpful to preſerve 
picty and a ſenſe of duty on our minds, while 
that good behaviour, which is the fruit of theſe, 
- adorns the public profeſſion we make of religion 
by attending theſe g ag and recommends 
religion to other men. Fon 


3dly, Our obedience ſhould be a uni- 


form, continued through life, and to end only 
with it, with as few interruptions as can be: 
For, as the creatures of God, abſolutely depend- 
ing on him, and ever ſubjected to his dominion, 
he has at all times a claim to our obedience; 
and as ſomeway or other connected with man- 
kind, by relation, neighbourhood, buſineſs, or 


otherways, we ſtill owe ſome one or other duty 


to 


Ret.10100s Beer ay 


to 4808 as tcafonable creatures, our paſſions 


and affections ſhould ever be under the goon; 
ment of light and judgment. 
A man's condition in life may vary and 


change, yet that brings only ſome variation in 


the mode of his obedience, and the particular 
duty required of him; for every particular con- 
dition or ſituation in life has ſome duty that does 


more eſpecially belong to it. Thus rich people 
are bound to be ſober, beneficent, and ready to 
impart of their ſuperfluity for the relief of the 


indigent. The poor ſhould be modeſt, honeſt, 
induſtrious, and reſpectful of their lawful ſupe- 


riors; when therefore a man paſſes from one of 


theſe ſtates to another, 25 only changes one duty 
for another. 


The ſame may be ſaid of every ſtage of life; : 


— youtliful manhood, and old age, have their re- 


ſpective duties belonging to them in particular, 
and their particular temptations to reſiſt. And 
we ought to act our part well in the laſt ſtage 
or concluding part of life, as much as in the be- 
ginning or middle of it; and with the Apoſtle, 
we ſhould glorify God in the way of our dying, 
as well as that of our living, by reſignation to his 
will, being thankful for having enjoyed life ſo 
long, and we ſhould be animated to die with ſpi- 


rit and patience, by the hopes of exchanging 


the preſent life for one that is much better. 
ie 
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But when our obedience has been unbappily 
interrupted, and we hurried by paſſion, or. led 
by ſtrong temptation, to commit any act of wick- 
edneſs, we ought not to continue in that ſtate of 

guilt and error; but inſtantly through Divine 
grace and help, return to our duty, by ſincere 
repentance and amendment; we ſhould conſider 
dourſelves as in the caſe of a poor man who is ſore 

bruiſed or wounded, whoſe life can be preſerved 
only by the ſpeedy application of proper and ef- 
fectual remedies and ſeaſonable help. Thus did 
the Pſalmiſt judge, ver. 59. and 60. of this 


Pſalm, I thought on my ways, and turned my feet 
tento thy . 1 made haſte and W not, 


&c. 
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1 ſhall endeavour to ſhow, 1. That it is well | 
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Of Div AuTrortTy, as a Mor 1x 
to OSzD FENCE. | | mT 


Pear. exix. 4. 
Thes og commanded us fo keep thy precepts 


from this text, was, to diſcourſe of the 
Divine Authority as here interpoſed: to oblige us 
to * the mm., of e * I in · 


tend, 


? 


1. To ive hoe: account ia this Abet it- 
a, its grounds and recommendations. 


2. To ſhow that this Divine Authority is a pro- 
per motive to cee ing much: ſuited to the ; p 
preſent ſtate of n 2 e 2 


E I am to ek ſome account of this Divine 


Authority itſelf, the grounds on which it is built, 
and its particular recommendations to us. Here 


1 1 . 


— 
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founded i in reſpect of right and title; ; 2. Well 


ſupported by power; 3. That it is conducted 
with unerring wiſdom; 4. That it is ever juſt 


and equitable in its exerciſe ; La/ely, That it is 


more eſpecially endeared and rendered amiable 


to us by its being a mild, generous, and truly pa- 
rental authority. | 

II, That the Divine Authority is well founded 
in reſpect of right and title. The perſuaſion of 
a juſt title to govern goes a great way with man- 


kind; they diſlike uſurpation, and more willing- 
ly ſubmit to legal authority. Now Almighty | 
God has the beſt right to govern his own world : 


Over his moſt extenſive dominions, all his ſub- 
jeQs are his own creatures, who abſolutely de- 
pend on him for their being and well-being, 


and every advantage they enjoy: On mankind, 


in particular, he has beſtowed intelligence, judge- 
ment and affections, and therefore may juſtly 
claim to be ſerved and obeyed by theſe powers 
he himſelf has given them. He may inſiſt on 
this as their natural homage which they owe to 
him, and as a debt of gratitude; and ſo we often 
find this motive employed in the Holy Seriptures 


to perſuade men to obedience, as Pſalm c. 2. 
Having invited the people to whom he addreſſes 


himſelf to ſerve the Lord with gladngſi, he adds, 
ver. 3. know or conſider .ye the Lord that he is 


God it is be that hath made us, nat we ourſelves 5 
d „„ D-. 
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doe are his people, and the Heep of his paſture, that 
is protected and well provided for by him, and 


therefore ſhould follow his good direction, as 


the flocks do that of their ſhepherd: And in 
the New Teſtament, Rev. iv. 11. the bleſſed 


above acknowledge their juſt fubjection to the 


Divine government in theſe terms, worthy art 


thou-to receive glory, honour and PR for bow 
haſt made all things, a. 
2dly, The Divine Authority is ; well pod 


by power; | mean, God is very able to maintain 


his own authority, and cauſe it to be reſpected 


by all; able to fulfil every promiſe he has made | 


for the encouragement of our obedience, and to 


put all the threatnings denounced againſt wilful 
tranſgreſſions off his law to full execution; he is 


that great Lawgiver, who is able to, ſave and to 
. deſtroy, James iv. 12. He is himſelf of Almighty 
power, and has all the different creatures in hea- 
ven and in earth at command, and ean employ 
them when he-pleaſes as the miniſters. of his juſ- 
tice. In the contemplation of this Divine power 
and ſome uncommon: exertion of it, in the ſup- 
port of what is right and juſt, the heavenly inha- 
bitants are brought in as. expreſſing themſelves 


in theſe rapturous ſtrains addreſſed; unto God, 
Rev. xv. 3. 4. Great and marvellous are thy works, 


Lord God Almighty, true and faithful are thy 
days, or thy promiſes and threatnings, who wilt 
; | not 
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not fear thee, thou Ning of Saints! No govern- 
ment can be carried on without power: The 
civil magiſtrate is armed with the ſword of ju - 
ſtice, and: can employ the whole ſtrength of the 


community in the execution of law and juſtice; 


SD 


elſe he could not be a terror-. to evil doers, the 
protector and encourager of honeſt induſtry. 

Za, The Divine Authority is ever conducted 
by the moſt perfect intelligence and unerring wiſ- 
dom: It never is wrong employed through ig- 
norance and miſtake, which, but too often hap- 
pens even in the beſt human government: 


None knows mankind and all the other crea- 
tures ſo well as the God who made them; and 
the laws he has given them are ſuited with ad- 


mirable judgment and kill, to their different 
natures; the brutes which have no underſtand- 


ing, or a very ſmall portion of it, he governs by 


-an uniform and ſteady inſtinct, and carries them 


on in a direct courſe to the end for which they 


were made; the laws given to mankind are 
every way fitted and accommodated: to their 


reaſonable nature, their circumſtances and fitua- 


tion in life; ſo that it is impoſſible even to ima- 


gine any regulations wiſer or better for them: 
We know very little of the government and œco- 
nompy of the heavenly world above; but well 
may we preſume, that the Divine wiſdom is more 

illuſtriouſly manifeſted in the whole ſyſtem: of it 


than 
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than here below; becauſe that ſtate is capable 
of more perfect laws than this. The execution 
of juſtice by God is ever directed by the 


thorough and moſt exact knowledge of every 


particular caſe ; for he perfeMy knows what is - 
in man, he diſcerns the thoughts and intentions 


of the heart, the real value or demerit of every 


action, every man's true character, and will AC- 


. cordingly reward or puniſh men. 


. 4thly, The Divine Authority is ever exerciſed 


-- di a way that is-juſt and equitable; and that both 
in the reaſonableneſs of that obedience which is 


required, and in the adminiſtration of Jones y 
the due execution of la. | 
Let us fairly examine that ſyſtem of "OR | 
given us by God, and we ſhall not find one in- 
ſtance of mere arbitrary impoſition; nothing un- 
neceſſary required; nothing commanded but for 


Fhich a good reaſon can be given for its being 
commanded. Can any thing be more reaſonable 
than that we ſhould moſt of all love that all- per- 


fe& Being, who beſt deſerves to be loved, 


eſteemed and reſpected by us? That we ſhould 
be grateful, - and bear good-will to him who is 


our great Benefactor, to whoſe goodneſs and 
mercy we are obliged for every bleſſing we en- 


joy? It is the voice and call of equity itſelf, that 
uwe ſhould treat other men in the ſame way as 
We ourſelves would reaſonably wiſh to be treat- 


ed 


a 
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ed by them in like circumſtances ; and that we 


ſhould be as unwilling to hurt any man as we 


are to receive injury from him. That man, as 
an intelligent creature, ſhould be directed and 


governed by reaſon and, Judgment; and not by | 


blind paſſion and brutal apetite, will be owned 


even by thoſe who act otherwa ss. 


As to the adminiſtration of juſtice, we have 
many evident proofs of this world's being under 


the government of a righteous Providence; ma- 
ny affecting examples of Divine juſtice in the 


remarkable puniſhment of crimes, and in the 
general benefit and advantage which, reſult to 
mankind, both as individuals and as members 


of ſociety, by the careful practice of piety; ho- 
neſty, temperance, prudence, and other virtues; 
yet we are taught, both by common ſenſe and by 
Divine Revelation, that this preſent ſtate admits. 
not of a full diſtribution of rewards and puniſh-. 
ments; that the government of this world is 


but a part of a more extenſive plan, which will 
be fully accompliſhed only in the next; and, in 
ſhort, that the final decifions of the general 


judgment will vindicate the equity and juſtice of 


the Divine adminiſtration, and refute every ob- 
jection that can be offered againſt it in the 921 
ſent ſtate of ignorance. 

In ſhort, what moſt of all Sew the Divine 
Authority, and recommends it to us, is, that it 
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ts ſo mild, ſo generous, and excrdifed ſo much | 
for the benefit of thoſe ſubjected to it, as to de- 


ſerve to be called an authority truly parental; 


for as a father pitieth his children, ſo the Lord pi- 
tieth them that fear him'; for he knows our frame, 


and remembers that we are duſt, Pſalm ciii. 13. 


14. Therefore he rules us with a tender and 


gentle hand; lays no heavy burden on us, be- 
cauſe he knows we ſhould not be able to bear it; 
he forbids us nothing, nor reſtrains our liberty 


in any inſtance, but where it is neceſſary to our 


own good, and ſerves to prevent our hurting our- 


ſclves ; as a prudent father will refuſe ſuch things 
to his children as he knows would do them 
more ill than good, conſulting in this, not their 
childiſh humours, but their real advantage : He 
requires nothing to be done by us but what is 


manifeſtly for our own benefit, and what we would 


chuſe to do of ourſelves were we as wiſe as we 
ſhould be. Therefore the whole commands of 
God are rather the friendly counſels and direc- 
tions of an affectionate father, than the authora- 
tive injunctions of an imperious Lord; yet, in 
the preſent ſtate of our nature, it was neceſſary 
to have ſo much lenity an dgoodneſs, tempered | 
with the awe of authority, | to prevent its hve 
abuſed by us. 

But the fatherly compaſſion and enden of 
God to mankind, as their Lawgiver, is moſt of 
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all manifeſted in the terms of our acceptance 


propoſed to us in the New Covenant; his admit- 


ting the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt in our favours, 


and making his illuſtrious. virtue and moſt emi> 


nent ſervices redound ſo much to our benefit, ſo 
that we are juſtified by his righteouſneſs, have 


our fins, ſincerely repented of, forgiven for his 
fake ; our honeſt and careful, tho* but imper- 


fect obedience, accepted and rewarded in the 


moſt bountiful manner, and every allowance 


made for our involuntary weakneſs that we 
need: We are at the ſame time provided with 
ſuch means of help as our preſent weakneſs re- 


quires. Never was authority ſo gently exerciſed ; 


in all this we muſt diſcern the tenderneſs of a 
Father, as well as the ſupreme authority of a 


great Lawgiver. 


II. I come now to | the e tin Sake 


to be done, to diſcourſe of the authority of God 
as a motive to obedience ; and it will appear to 
be a motive very much ſuited to the preſent ſtate 
of our nature, by the following conſiderations. | | 


The interpoſing the Mine Authority to - 
oblige us to keep the commands of God, is 
ſuch a way of dealing with mankind, as is per- 


feQly agreeable to our habits, our ſentiments, 


and the way we are accuſtomed to live in ; for, 


From 
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from our r early years; We are trained to live 


under authority, and by the direction of ſome 


ſuperior. Children are firſt ſubjected to the au- 


thority of their parents, and then paſs under 


that of their teachers, by whom they are form- 


ed to be uſeful in life; when come to the years 
ol diſcretion, they are brought under the juriſ- 


diction of the magiſtrates, taught to reſpect the 


authority of the laws, and conform themſelves to 


the regulations of the community of which they 
are members, under the pain of loſing the pro- 


tection and other advantages of it. The far 


greater part of mankind is, all their lives long, 
in ſubjection to ſome one or other immediate ſu- 
perior, on whom they depend, whoſe diſpleaſure 
they fear, and whoſe favour they court; by their 


ſervices and obedience: As then all are accuſ- 
tomed to live under authority, and pay reſpect to 
it, it has pleaſed God to deal with us in our own 


way, and, by giving us laws, and requiring obe- 


dience, to lead us in the path we have been ae- 


cuſtomed to go in. And therefore moſt juſtly 
does he reproach and upbraid us, when we will 
not yield that obedience which he requires, 
Mal. i. 6. A ſon honoureth his father, a ſervant 
his maſter : Since I am a father to you, where is 

my honour ? As a maſter, where is my fear? The 


one is by habit become natural, and ſo ought the 


other to be ; and therefore the neglect of a bet- 
K k „ ter 
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ter father, and greater maſter, 18 altogether un- 
natural, and very far wrong. 5 

2dly, The requiring obedience in the way of 
authority, is agreeable to the preſent leſs perfect 
. ſtate of our reaſonable nature. Were mankmd 
perfectly intelligent, wiſe and well diſpoſed, there 
would be leſs neceſſity for employing a ſuperior 
authority to reſtrain them from going wrong, 
and determine them to do what is right and good. 
They would, in that cafe, be a law to themſelves, 


and be led by choice and inclination to do that, 
which authority now requires. The giving laws 


to men, enforced by rewards and puniſhments 
annexed to them, plainly ſuppoſes men liable to 


tranſgreſs; and this is done for preventing ſuch 
tranſgreſſions of law. It likeways ſuppoſes them 


to be leſs diſpoſed than they ſhould be to a rea- 


dy obedience. This in truth is the caſe with us 
all ; we need to be reſtrained from domg ill, by 


the apprehenſion of ſuffering by it; and to be ex- 
cited to our duty, by the proſpect of finding it fo 
much for our own advantage as it is. Our rea- 


ſon and the good principles of our minds are 
weak, and not able always to govern our appetites 


and unruly paſſions. Firſt, We are too thought- 


leſs and inadvertent, ready to act in a heedleſs 
and precipitate manner, fo as to take imprudent 
ſteps in life: Here, authority is of uſe to affect 
our minds, check our forwardnels, and bring us 


to 
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to ſerious thought and a more deliberate way of 


acting. Then, our ſtrong appetites and paſſions 


need to be curbed and reſtrained by the awe of 


a ſuperior authority. Further, we are too liable 
to miſtake and judge wrong, and to be miſled by 
the ignorance and prejudices of our minds, and 


therefore have much need to be under a wiſer 
and better direction than our own, and this di- 
rection muſt be reſpected by us. In ſhort, fo far 
do we reſemble children, that too much lenity 

and indulgence are ready to be abuſed and per- 


verted by us to our own hurt ; this makes awe 
the more neceſſary to us in the preſent ſtate of 


weakneſs. 


In the preſen: NU as 1 may HY it, of our 


reaſonable nature, we much need to be under 


the tutory of law and authority, and therefore in 
that way God proceeds with us : It is wiſely or- 


dered, that children who have no ſkill to conduct 
themſelves ſhould be put under the direction of 


their parents, who have more experience and 
knowledge of the world ; and to give their di- 
rection the greater weight, parents are inveſted 


with authority over their children; orphans born 


to wealth' are taken under the guardianſhip of 
law, until they come to years of diſcretion, and 


are fit to manage their own buſineſs. There- 
fore, in giving laws to us, and obliging us by 
his Divine Authority to keep theſe laws, God 


treats 


/ 
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treats us and deals with us in a manner perfect. . 


ly well ſuited to the prefent ſtate of our nature 
as men. 

In the next place, the giving us laws, armed 

with penal ſanctions, is particularly intended for 

making us afraid to offend. It is well known 

that the greater part of mankind are governed 


by fear, and hindered thereby from doing ill. 


| Were not the civil magiſtrate a terror to evil 
| doers, there would be no living at. all in this 
world; no peace, nor ſafety, nor encourage- 
ment to induſtry at all, | It has pleaſed. God ta 


employ this paſſion of fear in his own ſervice, 


and for the ſervice of virtue; he has annexed 


ſuch puniſhments to the tranſgreſſion of his 


righteous laws, as may well afright every man 
from adventuring on it. Wickedneſs has a very 
malignant influence of itſelf upon all human af- 
fairs. It greatly hurts the perſon himſelf guilty 
of it; it is unfriendly to buſineſs, and diſturbs 
ſociety; and on all theſe accounts ſhould be ab- 


horred by us all. But it is rendered ſtill more 


pernicious and hurtful, by the puniſhments 


threatned to it by the law of God; and there- 


fore ſhould be the more hated 1 dreaded by 


vs. But of the fear of God we have ellewhere 


diſcourſed at full length. 
In ſhort, this authority of God being ſo dy 


2 parental authority, ſo fayourable and friendly 


0 
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to mankind, gains thereby their good-will, in⸗ 


vites and encourages them to obedience. It is 
not only mild in the exerciſe of it, as our pre- 
ſent infirmity requires, but it ſecures a noble re- 
ward to our obedience ; for, beſides all the hap- 
py influence that the practice of virtue itſelf has 
on the peace and tranquillity of our minds, and 
the proſperity of our beſt intereſts, we are aſſu- 
red of the bleſſing, particular help and protection 
of God in the preſent life, and of a ſtill greater 


reward in the world to come. 


In this reſpe& the law of God has an advan- 


tage beyond human laws ; theſe rather threaten 


puniſhment to tranſgreſſions, than propoſe poſi- 


tive rewards to obedience. As if their main in- 
_ tention was to prevent crimes, honeſt and peace- 
able behaviour is left to reward itſelf, and has 


little other recompence to expect but the protec- 


tion of law, and the ſecurity of life and property. 
This is at leaſt the caſe with moſt of theſe hu- 


man laws, nor indeed could it well be otherways 
in the preſent ſtate of things. But God Al- 


mighty has a more generous and extenſive view 


in that ſyſtem of laws he has given to us. The 
utmoſt care indeed is taken to prevent wicked. - 


neſs, by puniſhments threatned far more terrible 
than man can infli& ; but beſides this, he intends 
and propoſes our improvement in piety, virtue 
and goodneſs, and to em in the way of 

obedience, 
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obedience, to the higheſt degrees of theſe; 
Which will make the true perfection of our rea- 
ſonable natures, and fit us for being completely 


bleſſed. The better we behave in this life, the 


more ſhall we enjoy of that comfort and content- 


ment which are the native fruits of righteouſ- 


neſs; but our chief reward is reſerved in hea- 
ven for us, where, through the mercy of God 
and merits of Jeſus Chriſt, we hope to become 


as wiſe and good and happy, as ever we ourſelves 


could wiſh to be. Almighty God is perfectly 
able ta reward every act of obedience; and this 


is more than any magiſtrate or ruler can do; 


but God, as mighty as he is merciful and good, 


will give grace and glory, and with-hold no good 


thing from them that walk prightly, Pfal. brxxiv. 


11. 
e to conclude, we ſee, from wha has 
how ſaid, how much reaſon the earth has to re- 
joice, and the multitude of i/lands to be glad, becauſe 


the Lord reigneth, Very happy indeed is it for 
us, and for the univerſal creation, that God is 


mveſted with an unbounded power and autho- 
rity, who cannot poſlibly make a wrong uſe of 


it, but ever employs it to the beſt purpoſes. 
The divine government is mild and gentle, and 
deſerves to be loved and chearfully ſubmitted to, 


as well as to be feared and reſpected: God does 
not treat us as flaves, or as we do the brutes, by 


mere 


mere authority; but leads us with our own con- 
ent and free choice, fatisfies our judgments as 


to the reaſonableneſs and equity of what he com- 
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mands, and allures us to obedience, by making 
it ſo beneficial to ourſelves. © All honeſt, worthy 


and good men have every thing to hope from 
the Divine adminiſtration; none have any thing 


to fear, but ſuch as are incorrigibly wicked, and 
thereby are as much enemies to mankind as re- 
bels to God, and incapable of the true happineſs 
of reaſonable creatures, while they continue in 


that diſtempered and unnatural ſtate: Well will 
it be for them, would they ſo far give way to 


theſe fears, as to be alarmed by them, and led 


to ſincere repentance and amendment. 
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SERMON III. 


Good men's ardent Deſires of Parity and 


_ Virtue accounted for. 


O that my ways were directed to keep thy Aatutes ! 


- 


S is the rapturous exclamation of a pious 


ſoul, quite enamoured with virtue and 


| goodneſs : It is the natural language of that keen 
and vehement defire which at this time prevail- 
ed within him, to be himfelf ſuch a worthy good 
man as he had been deſcribing. This high 
eſteem and earneſt defire of true piety, virtue 
and goodneſs, I propoſe now to explain and ac- 
count for ; which was the third head of diſcourſe 
from this text. 


1. I ſhall ſhow that theſe pious TR and 


virtuous deſires ſuppoſe the mind itſelf to be in a 
found and healthful ſtate. 


2. 1 
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2. I ſhall endeavour to prove that to a mind 


thus qualified and well diſpoſed, true piety, vir- 


tue and goodneſs will appear to have many ſtrong 
recommendations, every thing that can deſerve . 
eſteem, or excite the warmeſt deſires. 


3. I propoſe to enquire what good efes 


: theſe ſtrong ſentiments and defires will produce 


in the heart and life of the man who entertains 
them. | | 


I. I will ſhow that theſe pious ſentiments and 


_ virtuous deſires ſuppoſe the mind itſelf to be in 


a ſound and healthful ſtate. | 
They ſuppoſe the ſoul to be duly enlightened, 


in a ſtate of purity, and free from prejudices. 


There is a very plain reſemblance betwixt the 
diſcerning faculty of the ſoul and the bodily ſen- 
ſes. The one, as well as the other, muſt be ſound, 
before things appear to be as they really are: 


But when the mouth or palate is diſeaſed itſelf, 
every thing taſtes bitter and nauſeous when the 
eyes are jaundiced, or otherways badly affected, 


every thing appears in wrong colours: Juſt ſo, 


when the mind is depraved and corrupted with 
bad habits, it loſes the juſt diſcernment of right 
and wrong; the true judgment of the worth and 
value of things; the tender feeling of moral 
n and excellence, and the ſenſe of order 
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and decency; theſe ſentiments gradually wear 
out in a courſe of wickedneſs. The natural hor- 


Tor of vice is abated by the familiar practice of 
it. The taſte is depraved by vicious gratifica- 


tions, ſo that the man comes to have pleaſure in 


unrighteouſneſs, riot, and other diſorderly beha- 


viour, which he ought to abhor : He diſregards 
the rights of other men, when his own intereſt 
is to be ſerved ; is hardened againſt the feelings 


of mercy and compaſſion, and remains unmoved 


with the cries and tears of thoſe he has wronged. 


With the Prophet, in a fit of bad humour, he 
thinks with himſelf, that he does well fo be angry, 


and to indulge his reſentment. At firſt he dil- 
likes the reſtraints of religion and virtue, then 


he throws them off as a galling yoke ; conſcious 


guilt makes him fear God more than he loves 


him, and therefore he thinks as little of God as 


he can; and as the ſelfiſh covetous paſſions pre- 
vail, he has no more pleaſure in generous and 


* charitable deeds. Good inſtructions, friendly 


advice or reproof, are no more liſtened to, nor 
does he. reckon himſelf any way. obliged to the 


man who offers them : All this plainly ſhows his 
judgment to be under ſtrong biaſs, and his taſte 


quite perverted ; and therefore to people of this 


character, piety and virtue will have tew or no 


nete at all. 
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From what has been ſaid, then, it appears 
plain and evident that our fouls muſt not be thus 
diſtempered, but in a ſound and healthful ſtate, 
before genuine piety, virtue and goodneſs can 
be much eſteemed and defired by us. The 
miſts of prejudice muſt be diſpelled by the light 


of truth; our judgments directed by that light; 


the eyes of our mind free of obſtruction, clear 
and vigorous, to diſcern the beauty and worth of 
piety and virtue; and our hearts muſt be purifi- 


ed from vicious taſte, and brought to reliſh and 
| be entertained with pleaſures of a better kind; 
we muſt, to uſe the Apoſtle's words, be endow- 


ed with that knowledge and diſcernment, that 


inward ſenſe and feeling, which will lead us 10 
approve things that are excellent, Phil. i. 9. 10. 
Now this being ſuppoſed, I go on to 


II. The ſecond thing propoſed to be done in 
this diſcourſe, to ſhow, That to a mind thus qua- 
lified and diſpoſed, genuine piety, virtue and 


goodneſs will appear to have many ſtrong re- 


commendations, and every way to deſerve our 


eſteem. This will be underſtood by the follow- 
ing particular conſiderations. 1. Such genuine 


piety, virtue and goodneſs, recommend them- 
ſelves to us, by their own native beauty and amia- 
bleneſs. 2. They are found by the trial and expe- 
rience to afford the pureſt ſatisfaction and con- 


tentment 
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tentment to the mind. 3. The practice of thefe 


virtues is ever favourable to the beſt intereſts of 


the preſent life. 4. Theſe virtues do not only 


. beautify and adorn the ſoul, but impart true 


worth and dignity to it, by making us to re- 


ſemble God himſelf, who, as he is the moſt perfect 


in all purity and goodneſs, is on that account 
the moſt amiable and praiſe-worthy. La/tly, 


The bliſsful fruits of virtue are not confined 
within the bounds of this ſhort and uncertain 
life, but extend to eternity itſelf ; for that good 


feed ſown in our hearts here below, having ta- 


ken root, will come to its full maturity in the 
world above, and yield a rich harveſt of true 


and everlaſting happineſs. 


' Firſt, Genuine piety and virtue, tronefty ant | 


_ goodneſs, recommend themſelves to us by their 
own native beauty and amiableneſs. This is 


altogether matter of feeling, and can be no 
other way perceived; but it has been univerſallß 


owned, by the unprejudiced and worthier part 


of mankind in every age and country. In the 


Old Teſtament righteous and good men are re- 


preſented as the excellent ones of the earth, The 
Apoſtle Paul, in that 4th of the Philippians, ver. 8. 
deſeribes virtue as venerable or reſpectful, lovely, 


praiſe-worthy, and of good report among man- 
kind. Even thoſe who never enjoyed the bene- 


fit of Divine er have concurred in the 


_ ſame 
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clothed with it; judgment, or the adminiſtra- 
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fame favourable teſtimony, and faid very ſtrong 


things in commendation of virtue“. Theſe ap- 


plauſes then muſt be the voice of nature itſelf 


and common ſenſe, elſe there had not been fo 


much agreement in them: For, though human 


virtue be in ſo many reſpeQs imperfect, defec- 
tive and faulty, yet where it is found genuine, 
and in any remarkable degree, it commands 


the eſteem and applauſe of thoſs, who are the 
beſt judges. 


How amiable is the L of that tu: 


trious Antient, who, when forced to juſtify him- 
ſelf, and ſpeak. in his own vindication, ſays, 


with equal aſſurance and modeſty; When I was 
young, healthy and vigorous, and in high pro- 
ſperity, (Job xxix.) I delivered the poor that cried 


From oppreſſion, the futherleſi, and him that had 


none to help him; the bleſſing of him that was 
ready to periſh came on me, 1 cauſed the widow 


to ſing for joy; I was eyes to the blind, and fect 
woas I to the lame. IT brake the devouring jaws of 


vicked oppreſſors, and plucked their prey out of 


their teeth. I was a father to the poor, and the 
"cauſe that I knew not, I ſearched out. I put on 


righteouſneſs,” or equity and mercy, and was 


| ny 155 | tion 
1 ; ** 
Nihil eft amabilius virtute; nihil quod magis alli- 


ceiat ad diligendum. Tanta vis probitatis eſt, ut eam in 


hoſte etiam diligamus. Cic. 
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tion of juſtice; was a robe and diadem, that is, 
it was at once my glory and my delight. This ex- 


cellent part did he act while poſſeſt of riches and 


power; and afterwards, when ſtripped of all his 


wealth and grandeur, and reduced to very low 
circumſtances, the ſame good man maintamed 


a remarkable firmneſs of mind, was calm, pa- 
tient, reſigned to the will of God, and very thank- 
ful for that proſperity he had ſo long enjoyed; 
with ſo much ſpirit and magnanimity did he be- 


have, that the ſevere trial ſerved only to render | 


his piety and virtue the more confpicuous z the 


fame manly and praiſe-worthy principle, which 
| had formerly withſtood all the allurements and 


_ corrupting influence of high proſperity, now ſup- 


ported and animated him with vigour, in the 


fad reverſe of his affairs, and rendered the great- 
neſs of his mind as illuſtrious, as the goodneſs 
of his heart had been. We cannot help ad- 


miring and praiſing ſo fair and conſiſtent a cha- 


rafter. The man who can attentively conſider 
it without feeling the ſentiments of eſteem and 
_ reſpect, ſhows himſelf deſtitute: of that generous 
and tender fenſibility which diſtinguiſhes perſons 
ol true worth from the ſelfiſh and inhumane. 

| 2dly, 1 obſerved, that real piety, virtue and 
goodneſs, are found, on the trial, to afford the 
_ pureſt delight and contentment to the mind of 


man. This too is matter of experience, felt and 


underſtood 
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underſtood only by the practice of virtue itſelf, 
What a delightful entertainment does a good 


man find in the contemplation of the wonderful 
appearances of God, in his great works ! With 
much pleaſure does he expreſs his high eſteem 
and admiration of the Divine perfections in acts 
of worſhip and veneration, and in celebrating 
their praiſes ; he rejoices with joy unſpeakable, 
in the hopes of the approbation of God; much 


ſatisfaction has he in reviewing the various OPe- 


rations of the Divine goodneſs and mercy, and 


in giving vent to the overflowing gratitude of 


his heart in the moſt affectionate thankſgivings, 


In ſhort, he feels an inexpreſſible relief to his 
mind, when, in circumſtances of danger and 


fear, he exerts a humble confidence in God, 
and reſignation to his will, which in the familiar 
and beautiful language of the holy Scriptures is 


called, The caſting his burthen on the Lord. 


What comfort and ſatisfaction men of good- 


_ neſs and humanity find from cultivating peace 
with other men, living in friendly union with | 


men of worth ; giving and receiving favours 


and ſervices, needs not be enlarged on: Thoſe 
who themſelves have lived in this way, will re- 
member it with pleaſure ; the ſelfiſh and inhu- 
mane, or contentious part of mankind, know 


but little of the matter, to their own unſpeak- 
able loſs. 
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5 The doing juſtice to other men, being uſeful 
and ſerviceable to them, by carefully fulfilling 
the duties of life, and more eſpecially by doing 


acts of goodneſs and merey, relieving wants, 
encouraging and comforting the diſtreſſed; theſe, 


and ſuchlike worthy deeds, are, while they are 


a-doing, attended with a heartfelt ſatisfaction, 


and after they are done will be reflected on with 


pleaſure and ſelf-applauſe. All this good men 
know by experience. True piety, virtue and 


goodneſs, are thereby much endeared to them, 
and the more they have tried theſe, the better 


do they like them. The royal Pſalmiſt declares 


piety and virtue more to be defired than gold, 
much fine gold ; fooeeter than honey from the comb, © 


Pſal. xix. 10. He aſſerts that they have great 
peace who keep the commands of God, Plal, cxix. 
And Solomon aſſures us, That wi/dvon's ways 


are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 


peace, Prov. iii. 17. It would be doing injuſtice 
to the ſubject, not to mention, that even the 
wiſer part of the poor heathens, under many 


diſadvantages, have given atteſtation to the truth 


of this *, and from experience too ; hence the 
animated deſcriptions of the peace and comfort 


of a good conſcience, and the courage and firm- 


neſs of mind it inſpires wih in dangers or ac- 

tual 

— Unus dies bene, & ex preſcriptov hawk tranſactus, 
peccanti immortalitati anteferendus eſt. Ci c. 
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tual diſtreſs, to be met with in their writings. 
So uniform and harmonious are the ſentiments 
of mankind, and ever have been, about this 
matter, which plainly ſhow them-to be founded 


in, and agreeable to truth, which We know to 
be invariable. 


zal, Virtue and ' goodneſs are Faber recom- N 


mended to us by the friendly influence they are 
found to have in promoting the true intereſts 


of this preſent life. Man appears evidently to 


have been made for the exerciſe of piety and 


goodneſs 3 he is not only fitted for this, but it 
is found neceſſary to his real well-being. There 


is no thriving in this world, without the prac- 


tice of ſome kind or ſome degree of virtue; few 


have raiſed themſelves and made a figure 1 in the 
world, who, beſides friends and a concurrence 
of favourable circumſtances, had not themſelves 
{kill or dexterity i in ſome one or other buſineſs, 
and were prudent, ſober and diligent. Even 
that leſs perfect kind of virtue, which is not ani- 
mated and directed by true piety and the influ- 
ence of religion, ſtill proves the ordinary means 
of proſperity, both to individual perſons and ſo- 


cieties of men. While nations are honeſt, ſo- 
ber, induſtrious, and reſpectful of lawful autho- 
rity, they proſper and grow ſtrong ; but when 
they grow corrupted in their manners, luxurious 
and turbulent, they become weak ; theſe diſ- 


Mm tempers 
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dempers bred within the body- politic, threatett 
its diffolution- What a happy tendency fobrie- 


ty and regular living have to health and the 
prolongation of life, how much Wn and 


prudent frugality contribate to better men's cir- | 
cumſtances, and how neceſſary honeſty and fi- 


delity are to gain credit to a man, and to give 
him reputation, every body may know who has 
made any reflections on human affairs. Even 


thoſe who have little hearty regard to honeſty 


and good behaviour, find it neceſſary to aſſume 


the appearance of them, in order to ſucceed in 
buſineſs, and to diſguiſe the oppoſite vices as 


much as they can. This is then the glory and 
high recommendation of virtue, That it is every 
way and in all reſpeQs beneficial to mankind, 


friendly both to ſoul and body, their true health 


and proſperity in every ſtate of being. 


' 4thly,-T obſerved, That real piety and virtue 


do not only beautify and adorn the foul, but 


they impart worth and dignity to the man who 
is poſſeſſed of them, by making him to reſemble 

God himſelf, who, becaufe he is the moſt per- 
fect in all purity, virtue and goodneſs, is, on 


that account, the moſt worthy of eſteem, vene- 
ration and praiſe ; in this way we become par- 
| takers of the Divine nature, the living images 
of the God who made us. It is not great wealth 
or riches, power and authority, or worldly gran- 
deur, 


— 
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deur, that gives true worth and dignity to a 
man: Nothing can do this, but wiſdom, inte- 
grity and goodneſs of heart, worthy actions in 


be, a prudent, regular and uſeful behaviour; 
theſe recommend him to the approbation and 


particular favour of God, the beſt judge of 
worth; - theſe procure the eſteem, the affection 
and reſpect of other men. If a man be little, 
worthleſs and inſignificant, the raiſing him to an 


eminent ſtation ſerves only to make his weak- 


neſs and faults the more conſpicuous ; but wiſ- 
dom, integrity and virtue adorn the higheſt ſta- 
tion; they not only command outward reverence, 


but hearty eſteem, love and confidence. Theſe _ 


good qualities make even a poor man to be no- 


ticed and reſpected; theſe have ſometimes raiſed 


the poor from the duſt, and beggars from the dung- 
bill, and ſet them with princes, as the Pſalmilt 


| obſerves, Pfal. cxiii. 7, 8, 


_ Laſtly, Piety and virtue, honeſty and good- 
neſs, are moſt of all recommended and endeared 
to goed men by this conſideration, That their 
happy influence extends far beyond the narrow 
bounds of this ſhort life, and continues to eter- 
nity itſelf ; theſe accompany them into the next 
world, and will be a never-failing ſource of bleſ- 


ſedneſs to them there, when all worldly good is 
left behind. 55 | 
Theſe 
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| Theſe outward diſtinctions, of rich and poor, 
of high and low, will ceaſe altogether very ſoon; 
death will bring us all to be on a level. Real 
piety, honeſty and goodneſs, will only ſtand that 
trial in judgment we have all to go through; 
and in that other world before us, no diſtinction 
will remain among mankind, but that of righte- 
ous and unrighteous, good and bad men: In 
that ſtate of being, genuine piety and virtue is 
the only thing that will be held in eſtimation; 
theſe will only recommend and be at once our 
riches, our honour, our glory and happineſs. 
This is the comfortable proſpect virtuous good 
men have; ; that they will not, in that better 
world, be, as they are here, children in under- 
ſtanding ; ; their goodneſs mixed with evil, their 
virtue imperfe& and inconſtant ; but they will 
there be raiſed to a ſtate of greater perfection, 
attain the full manhood of their reaſonable na- 


ture; and be capable of a purer and more ex- 


alted piety and virtue. Thus therefore do they 
| argue with themſelves ; if, under all the diſad- 
vantages of the preſent ſtate of mortality and 
weakneſs, piety and virtue are found fo ſweet 
to the taſte, ſo delightful in the practice, fo be- 


neficial and honourable ; what may not be' 
hoped for and expected from them when they 


have attained their full perfection, and when 


there wil be nothing to obſtruct or * their 
bliſsful 
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bliſsful influence on our minds? What a feaſt 
and entertainment to the mind, then difincum- 
bered and enlarged, will be the freſh diſcovery, 
the more diſtin& and comprehenſive knowledge 
of truth ! ! How delightful and even tranſporting 


will the devotion of heaven be, the worſhip that 


will there be paid to God, and the celebration 


| of his praiſes, when he will be far better known, 


more heartily admired and loved, and his good- 
neſs ſo entirely confided in, as to leave no room 
for fear or jealouſy for ever! What unſpeakable 
pleaſure will reſult from that more perfect union 
and friendly intercourſe with pure intelligent ſpi- 
rits, all animated with the moſt generous affec- 
tion and good-will one to another! If amidſt 
the woes of mortality, the frequent croſs winds 


and ſtorms, and perpetual diſturbance of the 


preſent life, The fruit of righteouſneſs be peace, 
its ect quietneſs and aſſurance of the mind, as 
the holy Prophet exprefles it ; what happier 
effects will not a more perfect righteouſneſs 


produce, when all within and without us will 


be ſerenity, funſhine, and uninterrupted tran- 
quillity? | 

For, beſides that inward peace and comfort, 
and other great advantages of ſincere piety, ho- 
neſty and goodneſs, which may be called their 
own proper fruits, and natural effects; it has 


Pleaſed God to reward them with many other 


additional 


8 
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additional bleſlings. In this world, good men 


are the objects of God's ſpecial affection, taken 
under the particular care and protection of his 


Providence, bleſſed with his Divine ſupport in 
the various trials of life, and in death itſelf; yet, 


in this ſtate of exile and ſuffering, God's good- 
neſcs is but imperfectly taſted, and the light of his 


countenance has many clouds and much dark- 
neſs to ſhine through, and therefore is more 
faint and leſs cheering than otherways it would 
be, with frequent interruptions: But the virtu- 
ous, honeſt and worthy part of mankind are en- 


couraged by religion, to hope, that, in the ſtate 
of greater purity and perfection before them, 
they ſhall, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, be 


admitted to a nearer union and more intimate 


correſpondenee with God, be bleſſed with the 


full enjoyment of his favour, without interrup- 
tion and without end; placed in circumſtances 
of high proſperity, honour and dignity; where 


mA” they ſhall find full enjofment worthy of the much 


improven powers of their ſouls, and have pro- 
per opportunities for the exerciſe of a more per- 


fect virtue: And in the poſſeſſion of this happi- 


neſs, as great as they themſelves could wiſh for, 
will they be ſecured by the conſtant protection 
of the eternal God for ever and ever. 

The whole of what has been ſaid in this ſecond 


head of diſcourſe amounts to this ; genuine pie- 


ty. 
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ty, virtue and goodneſs are not only of them- 
felves very amiable, and have many recommen- 
dations of their own, but are, by the bounty of 
God, very richly endowed, ſo that when we 
ſhall come to the full poſſeſſion of them, we ſhall 
be completely bleſſed. For this reaſon are they 
ſo highly eſteemed and ardently defired by good 


men. The beauty and other happy effects of 


virtue are as much from God, as their poſitive 
rewards are ; for he is the author of that conſti- 
tution of things by which virtue comes to be ſo 
amiable, fo deſireable and beneficial to man- - 


kind, He himſelf hath made it ſuch. 


II. I come now to the third thing to be done 


in this diſcourſe, to enquire, What effects this 


high eſtzem and ardent deſire of virtue and 
goodneſs will, by God's blefling, produce on 


good men, who entertain them. 


Now this may be well enough underſtood, 


without my needing to ſay much towards illuſ- 


trating it. We all know and feel that when a 
man highly values any thing, and is much ſet on 
obtaining it, he is rouſed and excited to uſe all 


| his ſkill and invention, and to employ his belt 


endeavours to get it into his poſſeſſion. So do 


the covetous and worldly part of mankind ; they 


grudge no toil nor pains by day or night, they deny 
themſelves many of the comforts of life, in order 
to 
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to enrich thimſalves.: With the ſame aſſiduity do 


the ambitious puſh forward to raiſe themſelves 


-in the world. In like manner will the man 
whoſe heart is earneſtly ſet on the attainmeñt of 


piety, virtue and goodneſs, do every thing in his 


power, by the careful uſe of proper means, to 
carry this point, to reſtrain and ſubdue his irre- 
gular paſſions, to correct his bad temper, and any 
ill habits he may have contracted; to have every 
virtue implanted and cultivated in his mind, and 
practiſed in life. 2dly, He will not reſt ſatisfied 


with what he has already attained of piety and 


goodneſs, but will ever ſtrive to be {till a better 
man than at any time he actually i is; will be 
careful to commit fewer faults, to ſerve God 
with more devotion, to do greater good, and be 


more uſeful in life. In contending tor this noble 
prize, he will not mind how much of his race has 
been already run, but will think only of what re. 
mains to be run, and exert himſelf with renewed 


efforts to accompliſh that; according to the 
Apoſtle's fine alluſion, Phil. iii. 13. 14. 3dly, 
His affeftions will be much ſet on things above, 
where Jeſus Chriſt, his worthy pattern and ex- 
_ ample, is at the right-hand of God ; he will often 
comfort himſelf with the hopes of arriving at 
that more perfect ſtate of virtue and goodneſs ; ; 
| He will the more chearfully go through the hard 
| conflicts of the preſent warfare, animated by that 


proſpect, 


ard 
hat 
Ct | 
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a proſpect, and will leave the works more willing- 


ly for the fake of obtaining what appears ſo de- 
ſirable to him. La/tly, He will pray with fer- 


vour and perſeverance to God for his particular 


help and bleſſing in the ſtudy and practiee of ſin- 


ceere piety, virtue and goodneſs, that he may 


make conſtant progreſs in it, till at laſt he arrive 
at a ſtate of full perfection. This he will every 
day aſk with fervour and importunity, as we ſee 
the Plalmiſt does in the text. And very often 
is this requeſt renewed through the long pſalm, 


in ſuch expreſſions; Teach me thy Ratutes, give me 
underftanding, incline. my heart to thy teſtimonies: 


As he was already a good man, eminent in piety 


and virtue, theſe petitions muſt expreſs his vehe- 
ment deſire to be ſtill a better man than he was; 


| for he made little account of what virtue he had 
attained, and the good done already by him, by 


feaſon of his ardent defi re andthe good hopes he 


had of being {till more virtuous s and doing grea- 
ter good. * | 
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Of the' Diligence Re "RA to the keep- 
ing che Commands of os. ©: 


Psal. exix. 4. 


Thou bat commanded ws to an 0 rape dili- 
goth 


I. laſt N ſubject of diſcourſe from 
this text was, to give ſome particular 
account of that diligence we are required here 
to employ in keeping the commands of God. 
And that I may ſet this matter in a clear light, 


ſo as to be well underſtood, I ſhall obſerve, That, f 


in reading the Holy Scriptures, you will, find, 
that our firſt repentance, our reformation, and 
the progreſs we make in piety, virtue and good- 


neſs, are aſcribed to three different cauſes, that 


do all concur in producing this good effect. 
Jv Theſe are aſcribed unto God himſelf as the 


firſt efficient cauſe of all * 2. They are 
| aſcribed 


- r - * 
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aſcribed to good inſtruction, to the light of Di- 


vine truth introduced into our hearts, and em- 


ployed by God as the means of our reformation. 


2. They are aſcribed to ourſelves, our own care; 


attention and diligence continued through life. 

Now, as this matter has not always been dif- 
tinctly underſtood, but numbers of well-meaning 
people have been perplexed and confuſed in their 
apprehenfions of it, and ready to aſcribe too 
much or too little to theſe ſeveral cauſes; ſome 
imagining that God had all to do, and we our- 
ſelves nothing at all, but to remain unactive 
others ready to think that every thing muſt be 


done by ourſelves, and little or nothing left to 
be done by God; I hope to be excuſed for at- 


tempting ſome ſhort account of this mum, ! in 


order to its being better underſtood. 
Hirſt, Our reformation and progreſs in piety, 


virtue and goodneſs, are, in the holy Scriptures, 
_ aſcribed unto. God himſelf, as the firſt efficient 
« cauſe of all good. There we are expreſsly 
taught, that every good and perfect gift comes down 
from heaven, from God, the original ſource of all 
| light, Jam. i. 17. Now, in all the rich ſtores of 


heaven, there is not a better gift to beſtow on 


mortal men, than virtue and goodneſs; theſe are 


our true wiſdom, and we are directed to 2% this 
wiſdom from God, who is ſo willing and ready to 
give it, ver. 5. of that ſame chapter. God is ſaid 

| "mn 
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10 give us new hearts and tempers, to put his ſpirit 
in us, and to cauſe us to walk in his Ways, Ezek, 
xxxvi. 26. In the New Teſtament, our refor- | 
mation is deſcribed by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord | 
and Maſter, as our being born again, or born | 
from above to a new and better life, and born of 
God, in, a ſpiritual ſenſe, John iii. 5, 6. The 7 
Apoſtle Paul calls it our being renewed in the in- 
_ ward man, created of God, and his workmanſhip. 
He aſſerts, that it is God who works in us the 
determined will, and the effectual doing of what 1 
; is good, Philip. it. 13. And all this is repreſen- 3 
ted as done by divine power, and the inward Mm 
a operation of the Spirit of God, which is impar- n 
ted to us, and remains with us as our guide a 
3 through life, Rom. N | = © 
Then, as the various events and circumſtances ” 
of life are known to have a good deal of influ- KS 2 
ence on our minds and tempers, God is repre- We) 
ſented in Scripture, as employing this influence mn 
from without, and ſo directing events and cir- lie 
cumſtances reſpecting us, as ſhall favour and ti 
1 promote our reformation and progreſs in virtue, m 
| for correcting our faults, exerciſing the ſeveral of 
15 virtues, and thereby improving them, keeping us pu 
from being corrupted by too much proſperity, W. 
or tempted above what wwe are able to bear. So ar. 
Fi far then 1 is God the efficient cauſe of all that is an 
. | good in us e 1 
| | 
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That all good comes from God, and virtue in 
particular, is ſo | agreeable to the natural ſenti. 
ments of the human mind, as to have been in 
ſome ſenſe the univerſal belief of the more in- 
telligent part of mankind in all ages and nations. 
It has been owned even by thoſe who "900 


amidſt heathen darkneſs * 


2dly, Our reformation nd progreſs in virtue 
are aſcribed unto good inſtruction, to the light 


of divine truth introduced into the heart. This 


is the ſpecial mean employed by God for effect | 
ing it ; for, by the force of truth, we are. con- 


vinced of the neceſſity of repentance and amend- 


ment; z our judgments are directed to approve, 
and our wills- determined to chuſe and embrace 
piety and virtue. It has pleaſed God to teach 


his church antiently by his Prophets. In later 
ages he has ſent his own Son, our bleſſed Savi- 
our, to inſtruct and reform mankind. The di- 


vine truths which he taught, when ſincerely be. 
lieved and carefully minded, prove powerful mo- 
tives to obedience. Hence, in the New Teſta- 
ment, faith is deſcribed as the leading principle 


of the Chriſtian life, 2 Cor. v. 7. It is faid to 


purify the heart, Acts, xv. 9. to overcome the 


world, 1 John v. 4. that is, by this principle we 
are animated to reſiſt temptations with ſteadineſs, 


and get over every diſcouragement in the way | 


* Sine afflatu divino, nemo vere bonus, 
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of our r duty. And if we are not led by our 


faith to honeſt, ſober and uſeful behaviour in 
life, our faith is declared not to avail us at all. 
3dly, Our reformation and progreſs in virtue 


are in the holy Scriptures aſcribed to ourſelves, | 


dur own pains and diligence employed in the 
ſtudy and practice of piety and virtue: So we 
ourſelves are required to ceaſe 10 do evil, and to 
learn to do well, Wai. i. 16. To repent and be con- 
verted, that our fins may be blotted out, Acts iii. 19. 
to purify our Hearts, Jam. iv. 8. To be conſtant 


and unmoveable in the practice of our duty to the 
laſt; in ſhort, to run our Chriſtian race, to ſtrive 


and fight, and exert our utmoſt activity, vigour, 
and patience, to get over every hindrance in 
the way of well-doing, and carry the worthy 
prize we contend for ; and if we e fail! in _— 
we mult loſe our reward. 

Therefore all theſe different cauſes work e 
ther, and contribute their reſpective influence to- 
wards our reformation and progreſs in virtue; 
not one of them interferes with another. The 
divine Spirit or grace imparted to us, is by no 


means intended to excuſe, or ſet aſide, our own 


care and diligence. It rather 1 invites and encou- 


rages them, as the Apoſtle argues in that fore- - 


cited, Philip. ii. 13. Work out your ſalvation j— 


fer it is Cad that wor ks in * both zo will and 


70 do. 


In 
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In the preſent ſtate of weakneſs, we very much | 
need the inward help of God to ſtrenghten the 
feeble powers of our minds, and give vigour to 


our endeavours to do well; we need to have 


our groſs minds refined and elevated to appre- 
hend God and ſpiritual matters; to have our 


attention fixed to theſe objects, ſo that our hearts 


may be duly affected with them. The light of 
truth muſt ſhine with that brightneſs within us, 
as to diſpel prejudices, and determine our wills 
and affections; we need to have riſing paſſions 
checked, good thoughts ſuggeſted in the hour of 
temptation ; and alongſt with this, the cauſes of 
temptation from within or from without reſtrain- 
ed; and for all theſe purpoſes the divine aid 1 * 

very neceſſary. 
There has been too ma diſpute PO the 
meaſure and degree of this inward help, and the 
manner of its operation. And, in the heat of 
debate, men have ſubtilized, been too poſitive, 
and thought they could not go far enough one 
from another. But the proper temperament and 
prudent middle courſe, ſo far as reſpects practice, 
is certainly this, that every man ſhould employ 
his beſt care and attention, his unwearied pains 
and diligence, and ſhould exert his utmoſt vigour 
in the ſtudy and practice of piety and virtue, as 
much as if all depended on himſelf and his own 
diligence ; but, at the ſame time, he ſhould pray 
| 1 - | to 


PE 
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to God for his divine aid, and his bleſſing on 


pains uſed by us, with as much aſſiduity and fer 
vour, as if all he himſelf was capable to do ſig- 
nified nothing without it: for, in truth, of our· 
| ſelves we can do nothing,” that is, nothing to pur- 
poſe, nothing as it ought to be done, without 
the help and 'concurrence of God; but, to uſe 
the Apoſtle's words, Chrj 7 og Ws e 
tan do all things. „ | 
And I might here obſerve, that at is a re- 
markable analogy betwixt this caſe and the works 
of nature. Our daily bread is the effect of ſe- 
| veral cauſes that work together to produce it ; 
there muſt be the ſtated” return of different 15 
ſons, heat and moiſture furniſhed in different 
meaſures, and all hurtful extremes muſt be re- 
ſtrained : All this we contribute nothing to; our 


own part in ſtirring the ground, and preparing it 


according to the rules of art, is far the leaſt 3 
yet were this to be neglected, we could not ave 


bread at all ; and therefore with much propriety 


do we aſk our daily bread from God, and, when 
we have got it thank him for 1 it as his | ' 


x proceed now to give ſome particular account 


of this diligence in keeping the Commands of 


God required of us in the text. 
And firſt of all, our diligence muſt be em- 
ployed in prayer to God, to diſpoſe and enable 


us 
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us by his grace to be good men, and perform 
every duty in life as we ought, and that he may 
bleſs and proſper our own attention and pains 


uſed for that purpoſe. Theſe prayers muſt eve- 


ry day be offered with all ſeriouſneſs. They 


muſt more eſpecially be renewed with more 


than ordinary fervour and importunity, when we 


have ſtrong temptations to reſiſt, difficult duties 


to fulfil, or ſevere affſictions to endure. Prayer 
is the great mean of our correſpondence with 
God, of his own appointment ; we are required 
to aſk his divine Spirit and aid, before it will be 


given us, Luke xi. 13. And prayer itſelf has 


a remarkable influence to calm and compoſe our 
minds into ſerioumeſs, to awaken and keep alive 


true piety, to give authority to conſcience, and 


ſtrengthen every good principle within us. 


Our next care and diligence muſt be employ- 
ed to be well informed of our duty, its whole 


extent, and every part of it. This is indeed the 
eaſieſt of the whole of what we have to do; 
for we are ſo plainly taught our duty, and in ſo 
many different ways, that, if we are in earneſt to 
learn it, we need be at no loſs to find it out with 
certainty: but, in every caſe where doubts may 


ariſe, we ought to guard againſt being miſled by 


our own prejudices ; for cuſtom and faſhion are 
known to biaſs the judgment very much, ſo that 
the negle& of ſome duty, or r particular acts of 


O o | ſin, 
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ſin, when commonly practiſed, are not thought - 


faulty at all, or very little ſo. And in times of 


general corruption of manners, many even of 


Criminal things paſs uncenſured, of which ſeveral 
inſtances might be given. But where ſuſpicions 
about the unlawfulneſs of any thing propoſed to 


be done are entertained, in order to ſatisfy our 


minds, we ſhould try it by the ſtandard of truth, 


the holy law of God, taking the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch perſons as we know to be really honeſt and 


good men, and not forgetting to implore. the di- 
rection of God more eſpecially ; being ſincerely 
purpoſed to embrace the truth. Then, after 


that, the utmoſt pains muſt be taken to have our 


minds furniſhed with good principles, and the 
proper motiyes to obedience, I mean the faith 


and ſenſe of God, as the witneſs of every thing 
we propoſe, ſay, or do; the belief of a future 


judgment and reckoning with God, and of an 
eternal world of rewards and puniſhments, ac- 
cording to our behaviour here; the full perſua- 
ſion of mercy and forgiveneſs through Jeſus 
Chriſt to all who do ſincerely repent, and honeſt- 
ly amend what has been faulty in their temper 
or behaviour: Theſe things muſt not only be 
believed, but minded and attended to, as oft as 
1s neceflary to reſtrain us from doing ill, or to 
move and excite us to the practice of our duty; 


and for that purpoſe they muſt be rendered very 
| familiar 
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familiar to our minds, deeply rooted and fixed 


in our hearts, and then they will the more readily 
occur to our thoughts. Now the beſt means we 
know for having this faith and ſenfe of God 


and divine truths thus | habitually imprinted on 


our minds, is, the thinking often of them with 
much ſeriouſneſs and attention; making them 


the objects of our meditation; keeping our 


thoughts fixed on/ them till our hearts are affec- 


ted by them, and good impreſſions made by 


them. This pious exerciſe muſt frequently be 


renewed for reviving theſe impreſſions. Hence 


ſerious thought and meditation on divine truth 
is ſo much recommended, and has been prac- 


tiſed ſo much with ſucceſs by the beſt men, 


Pal. ic a. 1 Tim. iv. 1 


Further, we ſhould apply ourſelves with much 


care and perſeverance to acquire the habits of 


well-doing ; gradually to accuſtom ourſelves to 


it; as to ſerious prayer, reſolving, ſpeaking and 
acting in a calm deliberate manner, and from a 
ſenſe of God and duty ; we ſhould have an ab- 


horrence of falſehood, diſhoneſty, and every o- 
ther vicious thing formed in our minds, by often 


conſidering and viewing the folly, the miſchief 
and deformity of vice; and the eſteem and love 


of virtue and goodneſs ſhould be preſerved and 


kept alive, by frequent ſerious reflections on its 


beauty, reaſonableneſs, and moſt beneficial influ- 
_ ence 
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ence on every intereſt of ours. In this way of 


frequently practiſing rules and directions, is every 
art in life learned ; it is found ſomewhat difficult 
at firſt, but uſe and cuſtomary practice makes it 


quite eaſy. Skill and readineſs in any profeſſion 
is juſt the effect of much habitual practice. It 


is much the fame in the ſtudy of piety and vir- 


ue: Our firſt eſſays are more painful and leſs. 


perfect; but that ſhould not diſcourage us; for 
by continuing the practice, through God Almigh- 


ty's bleſſing and help, we - ſhall in time become 


more expert, and do every thing more eaſily, to 
better purpoſe, and with greater ſatisfaction to 
ourſelves. = 

To go on; there is nothing ſo warmly recom- 
mended and urged on us by our bleſſed Saviour 
and his Apoſtles in the New Teſtament, as watch- 


ing, or Chriſtian vigilance, as it is called; that is, 


a prudent and cautious manner of behaviour, 


much attention given to what we refolve on, ſay | 


or do, in oppoſition to diſſipation of thought, a 
thoughtleſs or precipitate way of acting. This 


is abſolutely neceſſary to good behaviour, that 


we keep our eyes open, and look well to every 


ſtep of our conduct. - 
Now the firſt object of our attention and vigi- 


lance muſt be the heart itſelf, the ſource and 
ſpring of all our actions. The heart muſt be 
well looked after, and _ with all diligence, ac- 
| corcimg 
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cording to Solomon's advice, Prov. iv. 23. Our 
great aim in this muſt be, to preſerve its purity 
and virtue, and to improve them we ſhould no- 
tice when any vicious inclination begins to ſtir, 
and be ready to ſuppreſs it before it gathers 
ſtrength, and becomes a violent paſſion. We 
ſhould be aware of any prejudice or bad temper 
forming within us, and correct it inſtantly ; 
guard againſt the languor or decay of good 
principles, and be careful to have the light of 
truth to ſhine clearly within us for our direction 
in life. 5 95 
Then we ſhould learn to know ourſelves, and 
our own particular weakneſs and infirmity, that 
faulty thing to which we are moſt inclined by 
our age, conſtitution, circum ſtances. or habits, 
called in Scripture the fin t hat does eaſily beſet us; 
againſt this we ſhould guard with particular care 
as our weak and moſt expoſed part, turn our 
ſpecial attention to that, and uſe our beſt endea- 
vours to get the better of it. 

As we are all but too ready to offend by our 
words and language, that makes it neceſſary to 
be very deliberate and cautious in what we ſay, 
and careful never to ſpeak in paſſion, bitterneſs 
or bad temper, but with coolneſs and reflection. 

It is always adviſeable for us to keep out of 
the way of temptation, or run out of it when it 
meets us; but this is not always in our power - 
therefore, 
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therefore, when we find ourſelves unavoidably | 


expoled to temptations, we ſhould carefully arm 
and prepare ourſelves for meeting them, by re- 
collecting all the vigour-of our minds, awaken- 
ing our piety, and the ſenſe of God and duty, 
bringing our faith and good principles into vi- 
gorous exerciſe, by means of ſerious thought 


and fervent prayer to God for his help in the 
time of need. In proſperity, we ſhould be much 


aware of inſolence, ſelf-conceit, and other abuſes; 


in adverſity, we muit animate and encourage 
ourſclves to hope the beſt, and guard n too 


much depreſſion of ſpirits. 


This watching likeways implies the Wai 


ourſelves in readineſs to embrace every fair in- 


viting opportunity for doing good, being ſer- 
viceable to other men, and improving our own 
minds in uſeful knowledge, purity and virtue; 


our conſciences ſhould be vigilant, faithful moni- 
tors to call on us to lay hold of ſuch opportuni- 


ties, and make the moſt of them, and * us no 


reſt till we have done it. 


We ſhould attentively conſider the different _ 
events of life, and be ready to learn ſome good 


inſtruction from every thing that befalls us: Fa- 


vours received from the hand of God ſhould 


awaken our gratitude, and call us to daily acts 


of thankſgiving: Sickneſs in our perſons, or a- 
mong our neighbours, and deaths happening 


near 


a 
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rouſe and alarm us to be making the beſt uſe of 


a ſhort and uncertain life. Lofles and calamities 
_ ought to convince us more and more, that world- 
ly good cannot be truſted to, but that we ought 
to ſeek after ſomething that is more ſubſtantial 
and durable, I mean the favour of God and a 


good conſcience within. | 
The friendly inſtructions, advices, and even 


and complied with. This is an excellent mean 
of improvement. The cenſures of our enemies 


themſelves ſhould not be altogether diſregarded; 
we ſhould be excited by them to enquire how 


far we have given occaſion to theſe reproaches, 
and ſet ourſelves to amend what may have been 
amiſs in our behaviour. We ſhould ſtrive to 


profit by the very faults we have committed, and 
having fallen into fin, we ought, by ſincere re- 
pentance for it, to ariſe to greater ſtrictneſs of life, 


and learn more caution by the unhappy experi- 


ence of our own weakneſs, This prudent men 
do in the caſe of errors in buſineſs, and, by ſo 


doing, they profit even by their faults and for- 
mer miſtakes. There is the fame good reaſon 
for doing this in religion and virtue; and in- 
deed, if our repentance be real and ſincere, it 
will produce an amendment with greater purity 


near us, ought to remind us of our mortality, and 


ſeaſonable reproofs of our worthy good acquain- 
tances, ſhould be thankfully received, liſtned to, 
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in our behaviour afterwards, more caution, grea- 
ter conſtancy and fervour in prayer. 

To add no more, we ſhould carefully attend 
the poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity ; keep the 
Chriſtian Sabbath, frequent public worſhip and 
inſtructions, and receive the holy Sacrament . 
with unfeigned devotion and charity. Theſe are 
the means of grace and excellent helps to obe- 
dience, as has been ſhown in the firſt diſcourſe.” 
The holy Scriptures abound in the beſt inſtruc- 
tions and directions for good behaviour; they 
employ the moſt powerful arguments and mo- 
tives ; they ſet ſuch examples both of virtue and 
vice before us, as ſerve at once to inſtruct, per- 
ſuade and affect the heart; ; therefore we ſhould 
often read the holy Scriptures with much ſeriouſ- 
neſs and attention, eſpecially the plainer and 
more practical parts of them, imploring, by fer- 
vent prayer, the Divine help and bleſling. 
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3 Cor. . 31. 


77 Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatſrever ye 
do; do all for the glory of God. 


"HE offering living creatures in ſacrifice was 
the univerſal practice of the heathen world; 

fome part of. the ſacrifice was conſumed on the 
altar, another part was uſed in the religious feaſt 
made in the temple to the honour of the God 
they worſhipped ; what remained was either car- 
ried home to the owner's houſe, or expoſed to 
fale in the public market : Scruples having ariſen 
in the minds of ſome of thoſe to whom the 
Apoſtle here writes, reſpeQing the lawfulneſs of 
eating what had been ſolemnly conſecrated. to 
dols, the Apoſtle, in the preceeding part of this 
chapter, decides the caſe in two particular in- 
ances, and then, as a proper concluſion of the 


Whole 5 
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whole matter, he gives theſe general directions 
reſpecting their behaviour in that particular bu- 
ſineſs and every other caſe of life; that they 


| ſhould ſtop and forbear doing what they appre- 
hended to be unlawful till their ſcruples were re- 


moved, and their minds fatisfied about it, by a 


fair enquiry: That they ſhould ever have a pious, 
Honeſt and charitable intention in what they did, 


| with a particular regard to the tender conſcien- 


ccs of their fellow Chriſtians; and this, in a ge- 
neral view of the matter, is what he means by 
our doing whatever we do for the glory of God. 

Towards clearing this ſubject, which, it muſt 


be owned, has ſome little obſcurity i in it, 1 propoſe 


to do the three following things. 


1. To ſhow that in all the appearances of God, | 
hoe” has been a particular manifeſtation made 


of his Divine glory ; and ſuch manifeſtation of 


his Divine glory ſeems to have been the end, or 


one great end of theſe appearances of his. 


2. I ſhall further ſhow it to be the duty of 


men as reaſonable creatures, to fall in with their 
great Maker's intention in theſe appearances of 


his, by making ſuch uſe of them as he intended 


they ſhould make; ſo as to be inſtructed, direc- 
ted and formed by them into the likeneſs of God 
himſelf, by which means they ſhould attain their 


own ; 
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own true, perfection and happineſs, and at the 


ſame time advance his honour and glory. 


Then, after this general view given of 5 mat - 
ter, I ſhall, enquire how far this direction, given 
in the text, o -do:whatſpever' thing we do for tbe 
glory of Gods applies to this weren ne of | 
life. 

Bug * * 1 3 to 1thela heads 2 dl 


| counſe.) it is neceffary for me to explain the term, | 


the Glory of God here uſed, which is taken in 


more ſenſes than one, and that occaſions the ex- 


Pee to haye ſomething of ambiguity in it. 

I begin with noticing, that the word glory it. 
elf is uſed in two different ſenſes; there is an 
outward. and viſible glory of the material kind, 
ſuch as. ſtrikes. the bodily eye. In this ſenſe the 
ſun, the moon and ſtars, are called glorious, 


that is, are bright and reſplendent: The firſt 


temple at Jeruſalem is ſaid! to have more glory 
than the ſecond, becauſe more magnificent and 
glittering with gold and rich jewels. The glory 


aſcribed by. our bleſſed Saviour to Solomon's 
court, means the pomp, f. plendor, and mans | 


cence of its appearance. 
Then there is alſo a moral or ſpiritual PIP 


diſcerned only by the eyes of the mind, tho 
glory of an illuſtrious character, the very amiable 


appearance of integrity, prudence, generoſity 
and uſcfulneſs in life, which. make. the true 


worth, 
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worth, beauty and dignity of the reaſonable na- 
ture or ſoul; ſuch an eminent degree of theſe 
excellent endowments as commands our eſteem, 
engages our affection to the worthy perſon, and 
| procures to him juſt praiſe, fame and renown : 
Such was the glory which our Saviour's Diſciples 
 fawin him their bleſſed Maſter* ; he had nothing 
of worldly ſhow and grandeur about him at all; 
for he appeared in the form of a ſervant, lived 
and was cloathed in the plaineſt manner ; but he 


was full of grace and truth, adorned with every 
virtue, diſtinguiſned by his untainted purity, 


His eminent piety, the moſt generous love and 
good-will to mankind ; his patience in ſuffering, 
and unwearied uſefulneſs in hfe ; his virtue, in 
ſhort, was ſuperior to every temptation, and tri- 
umphed over the greateſt diſcouragements. Now 
as God is a pure and holy Spirit, when his glory 
is ſpoken of, it muſt be underſtood in r e 
or W ſenſe. 


And this expreſſion, the glory. of Gad, in the 


common uſe of it, fignifies three different things; 

1. His own moſt eminent and illuſtrious perfec- 
tion of Divine wiſdom, rectitude and goodneſs, 
by which he is diſtinguiſhed from all inferior 


beings his creatures. This the ſchoolmen call 


God's eſſential glory, which is ever the ſame, 


invariable and everlaſting. 2. The expreſſion, 
the glory of Cod, often ſignifies the viſible -ap- 


pearance, 


* John 1. 14. 
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pearance, manifeſtation and diſplay of this his 
eſſential glory, this Divine wiſdom, power, rec- 
titude and goodneſs, in the effects they produce. 
In this ſenſe it is faid Pfal. xix. 1. The heavens 
declare the glory of God : The firmament ſheweth 
3rſelf to be the workmanſhip of his hands. The 
_ admirable contrivance of this great ſyſtem, its 
ſteady order, its moſt beneficial influence; and 
uſefulneſs to mankind, ſpeak out and proclaim 
the praiſes of him that made them, in a language 
which all nations underſtand, and invite man- 
kind to glorify God. 3. This phraſe, the glory 
of God; is taken in a ſenſe different from both 
of theſe, and is uſed to ſignify the honourable 
thoughts and ſentiments which we entertain of 
God, our high eſteem of him, our warm grati- 
tude and good-will to him, our awe of and re- 
ſpe& for him, which prevail in our hearts, and 
which lead us to celebrate his praiſes in acts of 


adoration and worſhip, and due ſubmiſſion to his 


Divine will and authority. In this ſenſe we are 
ſaid to give glory to God, to glorify him, to do 
| honour to him, that is, we teſtify and declare 
our pious regard for God, our gratitude and af- 
fection to him by theſe acts, as the proper ex- 
preſſions of thoſe inward ſentiments. Now the 
glory of God in this ſenſe of the words, depending 
ſo much on men's ſerious thought, attention 
and good diſpoſitions, it varies and changes as 
a t theſe 


theſe do; God has ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs of this glory; it is given or with-holden, as 


piety and purity of manners happen to prevail, 


or otherways; whereas God's 'own eſſential] per- 
fection, worth and dignity, by which he is en- 
titled to this honour and glory, continue ever 
the ſame; as the ſun always ſhines brightly him- 

ſelf by night as well as by day, though not al- 


ways ſeen by us, but darkened and obſcured by 


clouds interveening, or other cauſes. The terms 
being explained, I now proceed to 


1. The firſt fubje& of diſcourſe propoſed, W 
ſhow that in all the appearances of God there 


has been a particular manifeſtation made of his 


Divine glory; and ſuch manifeſtation ſeems to 
have been the end of theſe „ or one 


17 80 end of them. 

His firſt appearance was that of a creator 
who made all things of nothing, and gave being 
to the world itſelf and the ſeveral creatures that 
inhabit it; ſince that he has appeared as the 
Preſerver of the world, who maintains in vigour 
that courſe of nature which he at firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, and by means of that makes due pro- 
viſion for his creatures. Then, he governs the 
world which he made, directing all things to 


anſwer the end for which they were created: 


He has been pleaſed alſo to aſſume the character 
of a Lawgiver, to ſignify his will, and give 


rules | 


And 
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rules and directions to his reaſonable creatures, 
by following which they ſhall attain their true 


perfection and happineſs : He has likeways ap- 
peared as the Redeemer and Saviour of man- 
kind by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, as a Phyſician to 
cure the diſeaſes of our minds, as the Reformer 


of our corrupted natures and the Reſtorer of 


our loſt happineſs... In ſhort, we believe that he 


will in due time appear as our Judge, to render 
to every man aceording to his deeds and beha- 


viour in life. 
Now, in every one of theſe e ee and ap- 


| pearances of God, his Divine wiſdom and power, 


his righteouſneſs and goodneſs have been illuſ- 


_ triouſly manifeſted. His almighty power, as a 


Creator, has been diſplayed in makirig ſo many 
worlds and creatures paſt numbering; His wif- 


dom and divine intelligence and ſkill are ren- 
dered conſpicuous in contriving every part of 
the great ſyſtem, and fitting it to ſerve the end 


for which it was made ſo well, as juſtly excites 
our wonder; the whole earth is full of his 


goodneſs, and much more ſo is the heavenly 
world above; this is proved to our own expe- 
rience and conviction by the liberal proviſion 


he has made for the well-being of his creatures : 


There are no laws ſo juſt and equitable, ſo wiſe | 


and fo good: as the laws of God : In the whole 
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plan and method of our Redemption by Jeſus 
Chriſt there is a wonderful diſplay of the Divine 


goodneſs and mercy, juſtice and righteouſneſs, 


which ſhine with united ſplendor: And we be. 


lieve and expect that the final judgment of the 
world will clear up all that now appears, to us 
ignorant mortals, dark and intricate in the di- 
vine adminiſtration, and fully vindicate his pro- 
vidential government of the world to the con- 


viction of the whole rational creation, and will 


even command their higheſt applauſes. | 


lt very much becomes us to think and ſpeak 


of God and his divine matters with modeſty and 
diffidence ; yet we muſt either think and ſpeak 
of them in our own way, or not do it at all; this is 


a plain and convincing way of arguing, In every 


appearance God has been pleaſed to make, he 
has given ar. illuſtrious manifeſtation of his Di- 
vine wifdom, power, righteouſneſs and good- 
neſs; therefore, ſuch maniteſtation of - thefe- his 


perfections was intended to be made. This is 


declared to us in the holy Scriptures, where it 
is ſaid, That God hath made all things for himſelf, 


Prov. xvi. 4. and that of bim, and by him, and 


For him, are all things, Rom. xi. 36. of and by 


him, as the efficient cauſe; and for him, as the 


Brent end of them: All _ by 1 Divine will, 
| WO and 
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and all will ifſue and terminate in the ilultration 5 
of his glory. 5 
But let us reflect a little, ink: with ourſelves, 
| | and enquire for whoſe ſake were theſe mani- 
a feſtations of the Divine wiſdom, power, righte- 
3 ouſneſs and goodneſs made ; ; was it on God's 
| own. account? Did he need to know by the 


„ proof and trial, the extent of his own wiſdom 
9 and power, and what effects they could pro- 
1 duce ?. which is often the caſe with us. mortal 


men; we are beſt taught every thing by the 


. experimental trial: But we may be aſſured 
| that this was not the caſe with the all-wiſe and 
4 all. perfect God; he needed no ſuch means of 
8 information. Theſe manifeſtations therefore of 
. the Divine glory were made for the fake of the 

e intelligent reaſonable creatures of God, That 
i- this his glory might be rendered more conſpi- 
l- cuous and viſible to them thereby. | 
is We can ſpeak with moſt aſſurance with re. 
is Ipect to ourſelves and our own matters. To us 
it God is moſt properly ſaid to dwell in light inac. 
6  1cefſible and full of glory; to be cloathed with 
d light as with a garment or robe of ſtate ; a light 
by ſo ſtrong and bright as to be too dazzling for 
bs our weak eyes to behold directly; as we cannot 
Il, lock directly at the ſun in his meridian ſplendor 
1d obs ſymmer-day, without having our ſight con- 


taunded, 
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founded, our eyes hurt and blinded ; yet the 


ſame light of the ſun, but leſs directly and by 
reflection from the moon or otherways, ve can 
ſteadily look at; for by ſuch reflection it be- 
comes milder, lefs oppreſſive and confounding to 


our bodily eyes: In like manner, though we can-⸗ 
not endure the ſplendor of God Almighty's ef. 


| ſential glory 1 in the full and dire& views of it; 
we can ſee, look at it, obferve with pleaſure 


and comfort the ſame glory ſhining through the 


medium, ſo to ſpeak, of his great works and re- 
flected from them; we can ſee it ſhining 1 in the 
face of Jeſus Chriſt, who was the brightneſs of his 


Father s glory and the expreſs image or reſem- 


blance of his Divine perfon or character; ; the 
Divine virtues being exhibited to our view in 
our own nature, as in a fair and familiar exam- 
ple: This is a method of inſtruction and ac- 


quiring knowledge with which we are well ac- 


quainted. When we ſee an elegant e 
dious houſe, and conſider its excellent contri- 
vance, we naturally infer, that the ph muſt 

have been made by ſome ſkilful architect; when 
we have a fine, curious and uſeful machine de- 
ſcribed in its ſeveral parts, we inſtantly conclude 
that it muſt have been contrived by ſome able 
artiſt, and are led to admire and praiſe his ſkill 
and abilities. In like manner do we ſee, as in a 
„ aw 
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fair mirror, the wiſdom, power, righteouſneſs and 
goodneſs of God manifeſted by his works and 
the various appearances he has made ; 7 heſe in: 
wiſh ble things of God are clearly ſeen by the things 
that are made, even his eternal Power and God- 
head, Rom. i. 20. What men had from the 


beginning been taught of God by tradition or 
Divine Revelation, they ſaw to be verified and 


confirmed by the great works he had done; 


theſe were an experimental proof of his Divine 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs. 


To conclude this diſcourſe, theſe manifeſta. 


tions of God in the various appearances he has 


made, ſeem evidently intended for our inſtruc- 
tion, or the inſtruction of other rational crea- 
tures; that we might be taught to think of God 
in a way the moſt honourable for him, might be 


led to the higheſt eſteem and veneration of him, 


and be deeply affected with theſe his Divine per- 
fections, ſet before us, and exhibited to our view 
in ſo fair and ſtriking a light; might have our 
hearts warmed with gratitude and affection, and 
ourſelves moved and excited to worſhip him with 
unfeigned piety and devotion, and to ſubmit to 
his will in all things: In ſhort, that we beholding 
with open face this glory of the Lord, might be 


transformed into the fans image, that is, might be- 
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come like unto God ourſelves, and be gradually 
; led to imitate that integrity, righteouſneſs and 
goodneſs which appear ſo amiable and praiſe. 
worthy in God; and ſo might in this way be 
carried on to the true perfection of our reaſon- 
able natures; for as God himſelf is the moſt per- 
. fect of all beings, and the true model of all mo- 
| ral or ſpiritual perfection, the more we reſemble 
God, the more perfect we wre become. 
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reaſonable Creatures. 


* 


1 COR. x. 31. 


Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatſoever 50 
do; do all for the glory of . | 


II. I Go on now to the een thing propoſed 
to be done, in diſcourſing from this text, 
"2&0 ſhow it to be the duty of man as a reaſonable _ 
- creature, to fall in with his great Maker's inten- 
tion in theſe manifeſtations he has been pleaſed 
to make of himſelf, and to make ſuch good uſe 

of them as thereby to be effectually inſtructed, 
directed and formed into the likenefs of God 
himſelf; that coming in this way to the true per- 
fection and happineſs of his reaſonable nature, 
that honour and glory might redound to God 
from it, which he himſelf moſt chuſes and likes 
beſt; the glory of making his creatures perfect 
| | in 
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in their reſpeclive en and at the ſame time | 


- happy. 


| Now that ——_—_ are on _ . 10 


do this, will evidently appear from the following 
conſiderations. ½, For this very end was man 
made a reaſonable creatute, and particularly fit- 
ted for this very thing. 2dly, This is abſolutely 


neceſſary to his true happineſs : As therefore he 


regards himſelf and his own. beſt intereſts, he 
_ ought to do it. za, This is an aim and inten- 
tion every way worthy of his reaſonable nature; 
it will be of much ſervice for the direction of his 
lite, and give worth and value to the particular 


actions of it; and in ſhort, this arguing is abun- 
dantly confirmed by che ee of the holy 


Sceriptures. 


1. 10 contemplate God, 5 to attend to the 
diſcoveries God has been pleaſed to make of 
himſelf in his ſeveral appearances, is the end for 
which man was made, and particularly fitted as 


a reaſonable creature. He is the only creature 
in this lower world that is made capable to know 


his great Maker, to worſhip and ſerve him; he 
alone has eyes given him to diſcern, and intelli- 


gence to perceive theſe manifeſtations of God. 


Man can wholly withdraw himſelf, and retire 
from the outward material world in which he 


| lives, and within himſelf be entertained with the 


nnn 
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contemplation of the inviſible God, admire his 
wiſdom, power and goodneſs, and rejoice in the 
hopes of his approbation and favour. He only 
can imitate God, and copy after that worthy ex- 
ample of goodneſs, equity, love of order, and 


other moral perfections, which ſo much adorn 


the divine nature, and are ſo clearly manifeſted 
in the divine appearances. | 
And for this end is man placed in a world 


every where filled with illuſtrious monuments 


of divine wiſdom, power and goodneſs ; every 
where does he meet with convincing proofs of 


the divine preſence and operations; every crea» 
ture in heaven, earth, and ſeas reminds him of 


God, and ſuggeſts the thoughts of God to him. 


Here, as on an open theatre, he may be a ſpeQator -' 


of the various appearances of God. The large 


volume of nature is laid open to his inſpection, 
in every page of which he may read his bleſſed 


Maker's name, written in very legible characters. 


Man has alſo the books of Divine Revelation 


put into his hands, in which God is pleaſed to 


ſpeak to us for our inſtruction in our own lan- 


guage, and familiar manner. We may eafily 
infer from the make and ſtructure of other crea- 
tures, for what uſe they were made, and in what 


"element they were intended to live; in the ſame 


very convincing manner may we argue with re- 
__ to man, that being thus made, furniſhed, 
=, | and 
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and i he certainly was intended for con- 


verſing with his ever- bleſſed Maker, and for his 


ſetwice. 

2. To fall in with the great end. of the i 
| appearances is abſolutely neceſſary to man's own 

happineſs; therefore ſo far as he is wiſe and re- 
gards his own beſt intereſt, he will do this. 


God is over all bleſſed for ever and ever, per- 


fectly and invariably bleſſed in the poſſeſſion of 
his own all-ſufficient fulneſs of perfection and 


excellence; as he is the original and ſource, ſo 


is he the ſtandard of true ſpiritual or rational 


happineſs to us his reaſonable creatures; as he 


himſelf is ſo bleſſed, in the exerciſe of his own 

wiſdom and power to every good, worthy and 
Equitable purpoſe, in ſome ſuch way, and by re- 
ſembling him in purity and goodneſs, and in our 


behaviour following the worthy example he hath 
given us, muſt we expect to proſper and be happy; 
man was at firſt made like unto God, in know- 
ledge, righteouſneſs and holineſs, that by being 


thus partaker of the divine nature, he might-ſhare 
of the divine life and bleſſedneſs; and for the 


ſame good end was this image of God reſtored | 


again to man by Jeſus Chriſt. 


Leet us ſuppoſe mankind, or any great number 


of them living together, to be effectually taught, 
directed and formed into all purity and goodneſs 


in the way we have been deſcribing, and then let 
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us ſee what a happy influence that would have on 


their proſperity and happineſs, even in the pre- 


| ſent life: Let us ſuppoſe their underſtandings 

. enlightned with the knowledge of uſeful truth, 
their judgments directed by this light, their 

. reaſon and conſciences much improved and 
ſtrengthned thereby, ſo that every irregular ap- 
petite and paſſion ſhould be controlled, and kept 


within due bounds ; were they very ſincere in 


the worſhip of God, united among themſelves 


by the bond of affection and good-will, ſober, 


regular, honeſt, and induſtrious in their ſeveral 


places and ſtations, and careful to fu fil every 
duty of life, what bliſsful fruits would not this 
ſo happy a reformation produce in the world! 


war and difturbance, oppreſſion and injuries 


would ceaſe; peace and tranquillity would every 
where prevail; men would be mutually uſeful 
and ſerviceable one to another; God Almighty 
would behold their good order with pleafure and 
approbation, and ſhower down his beſt bleſlings 


on them. While they ſoberly uſed what was 


good and comfortable in life, and were fully con- 


tented with it, they would at the fame time enjoy 
all the pleaſure, comfort and fatisfaQtion, that 


ſprings to the mind of man from the practice of 
true piety, and the exerciſe of virtue and bene- 


| volence. Their own conſciences would approve 
the feveral ſteps of their behaviour, and fil 


their 
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their hearts with peace and joy: Now tho this | 


cannot be expected fully to take place in the 
preſent weak and corrupted ſtate of our natures ; 


yet fo far as we make progreſs in real piety, vir- 
tue, and goodneſs, we may expect to reap their 


of our own minds, and from the favour and 


ty, and goodneſs in the world to come, we may 


— 


deſign, and to propoſe being more and more 
like unto him in righteouſneſs and goodneſs, pu- 


comfortable fruits even in this life, in the peace 


bleſſing of God; and when we ſhall arrive at a 
more perfect ſtate of knowledge, wiſdom, puri- 


hope then to have our happineſs completed. 
34ly, To fall in with God Almighty's good 


rity and uſefulneſs, is a great and a noble aim, 


every way worthy of our reaſonable ſouls : And 


ſuch a good intention ſteadily purſued, would be 


of much ſervice to the proper direction of life, 
as well as give much worth and value to the Pare 

_ ticular actions of it. 
A man's leading aim and general intention in 


life, goes far to form his true character. It has 


been often obſerved, that while men confine all 


their thoughts to the preſent life, and aim at no- 
thing better than making gain, gratifying ſenſual 
appetites, or ſeeking after worldly honours and 


not; by ſuch a courſe of behaviour, their minds 


diſtinctions, without much regarding the means 


employed for theſe ends, whether creditable or 
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are corrupted and debaſed, they become little, 


ſordid and ſelfiſh ; and every thing truly good, 
generous, and manly wears out; But to make 


the improvement and perfection of our own 


reaſonable nature in wiſdom and virtue the 
great object and end of life, to aim at compleat 


and eternal bleſſedneſs, elevates the ſoul, imparts 


true dignity and greatneſs to it, and leads the 

man to deſpiſe every thing that is mean and baſe; 
it gives an amiable conſiſtency to his conduct, 

and a ſteadineſs that does much honour to him. 
This will alſo give worth and value to particu- 


lar actions; when a man performs an act of be- 


nevolence and charity in a generous manner, 
after the example of the divine goodneſs ſhown 
to himſelf, and for the benefit and comfort of the 
perſon himſelf that needs it ; this is a praiſe-wor- 
thy deed, an action approved by God, well 
thought of, and of good report with men. The 


ſame a& done with ſome baſe and ſelfiſh view, 
as it was by the Scribes and Phariſees, to be ſeen 


by men and gain their applauſe, loſes all its good- 
neſs, and makes the perſon who performs it 


liable to cenſure and reproach: Such an honeſt, 
- worthy and generous intention, in what one does, 
gives worth even to things of themſelves little ; 


as in our bleſſed Saviour's judgment, the poor 
widow's two mites generouſly given, being all 
ſhe had, was declared to be of more value than 


& 
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the richer offerings of the great and wealthy, 
Luke xxi. Even a cup of cold water ſeaſon- 


ably given, and with benevolent intention, to a 


worthy good man, and from a ſincere regard 
to him, becauſe he is ſuch, fhall not go unre- 
warded, Matth. x. ult. The honeſt generous 
intention making up what was wanting in the 


gift itſelf, or ſervice done: And this puts it in 
the power even of the lower part of mankind 
to recommend themſelves, and even to contend 


for the prize and reward of well-doing, by doing 
every ſervice with an honeſt good-will, and a 


liberal mind, chearfully and without grudging. 


Therefore, upon the whole that has been ſaid, 


by thus honeſtly endeavouring to conform our- 


felves to the will of God, and to reſemble him 
in purity and goodneſs, we do thereby prove and 


teſtify, in the beſt manner we can, our high 


eſteem of God, and our unteigned regard for 


him. This he is pleaſed to account the honour- 
ing and glorifying him. Then, that particular 


courſe of behaviour, which theſe worthy aims 


and intentions lead us to, the feveral acts of righ- 
teouſneſs, generoſity and goodneſs, performed in 
obedience to the will of God, ſtill farther ma- 
nifeſt our regard to God. Herein is my Father 
glorified, fays our blefſed Saviour, that ye bring 
forth much fruit, (John xv.) that is, much of the 


genuine fruits of piety, - righteouſneſs, and 


charity 
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| charity in your lives: In ſhort, the bleſſed eſſects 


of this good behaviour, the order, peace, there- 
by produced, and our own and other men's hap- 
pineſs, effectually promoted by it, do moſt of all 


promote the Glory of God; in much the ſame 


way as the tranquillity, good order, and proſpe- 


rity of any ſtate or country brings honour and 


praiſe, gives fame and reputation to thoſe who 
govern it, and have the direction of public 
matters entruſted to them: This is the honour 


and glory which God moſt delights in, to be 
willingly ſerved from gratitude for favours re- 


ceived ; to have his praiſes celebrated by happy 
creatures and ſubjects, to be heartily loved and 
entirely confided in, from the experience of his 


_ goodneſs and wiſe direction of all things; this 


is as the moſt fragrant incenſe to him. In the 


holy Scriptures, the exerciſe of goodneſs and 
mercy is declared to be God's delight, but judg- 


ment his ſtrange work, to which he betakes him. 
ſelf unwillingly, and never till by our fault it is 


become neceſſary for the vindication of his own 


authority, and preſerving the credit of his laws. 


III. The 1s general head of diſcourſe pro- 


poſed from this text, was, to enquire how far 
this general direction given us in the text, to do 


whatſaever we do for the glory of God, is appli- | 
cable to the particular actions of life. 
| 1 1 
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It is impoſſible for us to be always thinking 
of God, and to have bim ever directly in our 


view: Though the oftner we do it, ſo much the 


better will it be for ourſelves; yet it is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for us to think of a great many 


other things: But all that religion itſelf pro- 


poſes and calls us to do in the preſent ſtate, is, 


To have the faith and ſenſe of God ſo familiar 
and habitual to our minds, ſo faſt rooted in our 
hearts, that the thoughts of God ſhall eaſily and 
readily occur to our minds as oft as there is oc- 


caſion for them in life, either to reſtrain us from 


- wickedneſs, or excite us to our duty, PRO 
he never be long out of our view. 
All general propoſitions eaſily admit ſome re- 


ſtriction from the ſubje& itſelf they treat of, 


meaning therefore of this Yireftion, 20 do what- 


 foever "ive do for the glory of God, amounts to 


this, t, That we have it for the general aim 


of our whole lives, to follow God, to reſemble 
him, and to be happy in that way of good beha- 


viour which is ſo much for his honour and 


glory, as has been faid. And, 2dly, That we 


have the ſame- good intention in the particular 
actions of life, fo far as we can, till aiming at, 
and propoſing to do what is good, and to de- 
cline every evil and wicked thing, and employ- 


ing indifferent actions, ſo as may moſt contri- | 
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bute to our doing what is good or avoiding 


what is wicked and unlawful. 
In every particular act of Nag de worſhip 


: | performed unto God, we ſhould ſincerely pur- 
| Poſe and intend doing honour to God, expreſ- 
ſing our pious regard and affection to him and 


ſerving him as well as we can; this ſhould be 
directly in our view. But what we have occa- 


ſion very often to do or ſay, we are ready to ſay 


or do it without thinking of the matter, by the 


6 force of habit; againſt this we ought to 
guard in theſe acts of worſhip which are daily 


repeated, we ſhould be aware of their turning 
into mere forms, while the ſpirit of devotion is 
loſt; we ought to prepare ourſelves for every 
act of worſhip by ſerious thought, awakening 
the faith and ſenſe of God, and exciting all the 


piety and devotion of our hearts before-hand. 


Then, in every important undertaking of ours, 
as the chuſing an employment, changing one 
condition of life for another, and the like, we 
fhould acknowledge God, according to Solomon's 
direction, Prov. iii. 6. both aſking his direction 
and imploring his bleſſing ; and as in moſt of 
theſe caſes we propoſe ſome advantage to our- 
ſelves and bettering our condition in life, we 


| ſhould honeſtly intend to have our piety and 


virtue increaſe with our proſperity, to be more 


uſeful' and do greater good as we have more 


11 for it. . | 
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In managing the ordinary affairs of life, and 
tranſacting buſineſs with other men, we ſhould 
proceed with honeſty and candour as under the 
eye and inſpection of the all- ſeeing God, to 
whom we muſt anſwer for our behaviour; we 
ſhould be excited to do the buſineſs of our pro- 


feſſion well, as being that particular way of uſe- 


fulneſs aſſigned to us by Divine Providence, and 
the duty of our place and ſtation, of which an 
account will be required of us. | 
In doing acts of benevolence and charity, all 


ſelfiſh intereſted views ſhould be carefully avoid- 


: ed, and we excited to them by a ſenſe of duty 
for the relief and comfort of the perſons to 


whom they are done, and in the hopes that 
thoſe we have thus ſerved may be led to give 


thanks unto God the firſt cauſe of all good, 
whoſe inſtruments we were in conveying this 


ſeaſonable relief to. them. This is particularly 
noticed by the Apoſtle, 2 Cor. ix. 15; for, ſays 
he, by means of your charitable ſupply to your 
fellow Chriſtians in want, they will be led 70 glo- 


Tify God by your liberal diſtribution made to them. 


We are no doubt led to cat and drink by 
the call of nature itſelf, and for gratifying the 


appetites of hunger and thirſt ; but at the ſame 


time, we ſhould eat and drink as reaſonable 


creatures, and be directed in it by reaſon and 


judgment. As Chriſtians we ſhould eat and 
drink in a religious . and with ſobriety 
„ and 
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and temperance for carrying on the great ends 


of our being, the ſerving God and being uſeful 


in life; we ſhould acknowledge God in the uſe 


of his creatures, aſking his bleſſing on them, 


and heartily thanking him for them: All excels, 
intemperance, and waſte of time ſhould be guard- 
ed againſt, as a plain abuſe of the divine Bounty, 


as rendering us unfit for the duties of life, hurt- 
ing ourſelves, and employing for the gratifica- 


tion of irregular appetite, that time and theſe 
means which might be at to better ers 


poſes. ' 5 
In mort, When we abſtain from Joing dM, or 
perform any particular act of juſtice or good- _ 
neſs from a ſenſe of duty, regard to Divine 


authority requiring it of us, and from real good- 
will to other men; this is in effect to do it for 
the glory of God, becauſe honour and glory 
reſult to God from what is done in that man- 


ner by us. 


To conclude theſe diſcourſes, we ſhould ap- 
ply ourſelves with all care and diligence to ac- 
quire the habit of doing every thing with honeſt 
and virtuous intentions, from a ſenſe of duty 


and regard to the Divine authority; when once 


we are accuſtomed to act in that manner, it will 


become familiar and eaſy to us: We will not 


find it needful to be always thinking of God, 
and to have his glory at all times directly in our 


like 
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like cafes. The covetous worldly man, lives 
only for the fake of gaining riches and ſecuring 
the poſſeſſion of them; this is his great object, 
yet this is not always in his thoughts by night 
and by day; his mind is often employed about 
other matters, as when he eats, drinks, con- 
verſes with other men, or is engaged in diver- 
ſions; but when ever an opportunity offers for 
making gain or preventing loſs, his leading paſ- 
ſion is inſtantly awakened, and his thoughts 
eaſily return into the channel in which they 
have been accuſtomed to run; ſuch is the force 
of habit. In like manner when our minds ſhall 
be formed to the habitual love of virtue, and 
averſion to vice and wickednefs; when a habt- 
| tual ſenſe of God and duty is rooted in our 
hearts, thefe principles will be ready to exert 
_ themſelves, thefe ſentiments to which we have 
been accuſtomed will eaſily occur to our minds as 
occaſion may require, and at the ſame time we 
may hope for the Divine afliſtance in the matter. 
Therefore, let us fervently pray to God to 
form and diſpoſe our hearts by his Divine Spirit 
to ſuch a permanent ſenſe of duty and regard to 
God, as we have ſhown to be neceſſary; let us 
| aſk his bleſſing on our own care and pains to 
have gend habits confirmed in us by the fre- 
quent repetition of particular good acts which 
lead thereto. 28860 | 
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